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PREFACE. 



Since the publication of Mr. Drew's Life, in 1834, 
another generation of readers has arisen. For Hoine 
of these, to whom the name of Samuel Drew may be 
less familiar than it was to their sires or grandsires, a 
few explanatory words may be desirable. 

In the first volume of the Autobiography of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the renowned Commentator and Divine, 
the following statement occurs : ^^ Among those whom 
^' Mr. Clarke joined to the Methodists' Society was 
^^ Samuel Dbew, then terminating his apprentice- 
^' ship to a shoemaker, and since become one of the 
'^ first metaphysicians in the empire ; as his works on 
^^ the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul of 
^' man, the Identity and Besiirrection of the Human 
^* Body^ and the Being and Attr^utes of God^ suffi- 
** ciently testify. A man of primitive simplicity of 
*' manners, amiableness of disposition, piety towards 
** Grod, and benevolence to men, seldom to be equalled ; 
^< and, for reach of thought, keenness of discrimina- 
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" tion, purity of language, and manly eloquence, not 
" to be surpassed in any of the common walks of 
" life. In short, his circumstances considered, with 
** the mode of his education, he is one of those pro- 
" digies of nature and grace which Grod rarely ex- 
" hibits ; but which serve to keep up the connecting 
^^ link between those who are confined to houses of 
^' clay, whose foundations are in the dust, and beings 
" of superior order, in those regions where infirmity 
'^ cannot enter, and where the sunshine of knowledge 
" suffers neither diminution nor eclipse." 

However large an allowance may be made on the 
ground of strong personal attachment, it is indispu- 
table that the subject of such a eulogy, thus perma- 
nently recorded, was no ordinary man; while the 
frequent allusions in the pages of living writers to 
Samuel Drew and his Life, show that his biography 
has more than a transient value. To trace his in- 
structive career is the design of the following pages. 

Not in one aspect only, is our narrative a Life 
Lesson. To the working man, or the humble trades- 
man, struggling against adverse circumstances to im- 
prove his social position, it is a lesson of encouragement. 
To the untutored man, longing to traverse the field 
of knowledge, but excluded by poverty from its usual 
avenues, it is a lesson of perseverance. To the youth 
pursuing evil courses, or resolving with divine aid to 
renounce them, as well as to the believer, feeling his 
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responsibility, and anxious to fulfil his christian duty, 
it is a religious lesson. Nor is it less a lesson of hope 
to those parents who mourn over reckless or ungodly 
children. 

" No man, whose intellect has, like yours, sprung 
" up amidst the shallows of this world's advantages, 
<' dieth to himself, " were the words of an intimate 
friend of Mr. Drew, when urging him to put on re- 
cord the events of his life. Even before this appeal, 
a consciousness of the lesson embodied in his personal 
history, led him to say, *^ Should Grod spare me to 
return in health to Cornwall, I intend to employ my 
leisure in writing some account of my life, and leave 
it for others to publish when I am gone." The exe- 
cution had been too long delayed. The desired return 
to Cornwall in health was not vouchsafed; and the 
hoped-for period of leisure never came. Bodily 
weakness not permitting the use of the pen, some 
particulars of his infancy and boyhood were commit- 
ted to writing at his dictation, before he left London, 
when the encroachment of disease forbad further pro- 
gress. There were already extant two short biogra- 
phical sketches from his own pen, of an earlier date, 
chiefly descriptive of his difficulties in the path of 
literature. In the present, as in the former narrative 
of his life, all the facts thus personally recorded are 
incorporated. Many other portions of it are given 
in his own words. The book has, therefore, in no 
small degree, the value of an autobiography. The 
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recollections of his sister and of his early friends 
supplied many incidents illustrative of his life prior to 
the time of the compiler's own knowledge. For its 
completion, ample material was found in his corre- 
spondence and published works. 

To many readers, the original memoir was a sealed 
book, because of its price. It is therefore hoped that 
an acceptable public service will be rendered, by pre- 
senting the narrative in a cheap and portable form. 

This book is not a mere abridgment of the former, 
though sold below one-third of its price. The reduc- 
tion has been chiefly effected by using a smaller type, 
making fewer sectional divisions, condensing portions 
of minor interest, and omitting letters that relate 
principally or wholly to the controversies of bygone 
days. No fact or incident of importance has been 
excluded. On the contrary, additional matter has 
been introduced ; and it will be seen, on comparison, 
that both in language and arrangement, this is, to a 
great extent, a new biography. To such readers as 
may wish to know more of Mr. Drew from his cor- 
respondence, or from those parts of the narrative 
that have been condensed, the larger volume is still 
accessible. 

Jacob Halls Drew. 



BODMijf, Cornwall, 
September, 1861. 
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LIFE OF SAMUEL DREW. 



SECTION I. 

PABBNTAGE.— CHILDHOOD. — YOUTH. 

Pleasantlt situated near the sea coast, about midway 
between Plymouth and Faknouth, upon the southern 
slope of the hilly range which runs longitudinally 
through Cornwall, stands the busy little market town, 
St. AustelL As the centre of a district rich in mineral 
deposits, and especially in the disintegrated granite 
peculiar to this locality, which yields the finest porce- 
lain clay, it is a place of some commercial note. Nor 
is its name destitute of literary association. In this 
parish was bom, and here, during the greater part of 
his life, resided, Samuel Drew, commonly designated 
a« the Cornish Metaphysician. 

Of his remote ancestors, little is known. His great- 
grandfather came from Exeter into some part of Corn- 
wall, where he kept a tavern ; and a son of his, 
2 
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named Benjamin, followed the father's occupation in 
St. AustelL Here, marrying a person of considerable 
property, he assumed the rank of an independent 
gentleman, plunged into dissipation, squandered his 
substance, and brought himself and his family into 
difficulties. 

At the age of eighteen, Joseph, his second son, the 
father of Samuel Drew, with some of his youthful 
companions, attended, as a matter of frolic, the out- 
door preaching of the Bev. George Whitefield, in a 
neighbouring village. Here he was struck to the 
heart by the truths of religion, set forth in a man- 
ner so new and convincing, maintained by arguments 
so powerful, and enforced by eloquence so resistless. 
Betuming to his fathev^s house, and finding its scenes 
of riot and dissipation uncongenial with his newly- 
ietcquired feelings, he withdrew from the company of 
his former associates, sought opportunities for secret 
prayer, and diligently attended the ministry of White- 
field and Wesley, and their early coadjutors. 

It is not to be supposed, that this alteration in his 
deportment passed unregarded by his irreligious rela- 
tives. A storm of persecution was raised against him, 
and ** all manner of evil said of him falsely ;** while 
from his father he received the most cruel treatment. 
Ere long, he was subjected to the painfril alternative 
of giving up his religious duties and connexions, or 
quitting the paternal roof. Brought up to no business, 
and accustomed to a life of indolence and indulgence, 
the trial to hipi was most severe. But the dissevering 
of the ties of kindred caused the bonds of religious 
union to be drawn the more closely. He became a 
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member of the society formed by the Bev. John Wesley 
in St. Austell, and continued in that connexion to his 
dying day. His worldly prospects being thus sacri- 
ficed for " peace and a good conscience," he now ^* in 
the sweat of his face ate bread;" submitting cheer- 
fully to the drudgery of daily labour until a late period 
of life. Yet, though undaunted in the cause of that 
faith which he had espoused, his mental powers were 
not above the ordinary standard. He was naturally 
timid and diffident ; and, without referring to the 
grace of God, it would be difficult to account for the 
decision of character which he thus manifested. 

He was thrice married ; his first wife dying child- 
less. Thomasin, his second wife, the mother of Samuel 
Drew, he married in 1762. flbe was a remarkable 
woman. Bom of parents who mre unable to do more 
than procure for their cMldren and themselves the 
necessaries of life, her edfloation had been greatly, if 
not totally, neglected. When, in early womanhood, 
she first became the subject of religious impressions, 
through the preaching of Mr. Wesley, it is uncertain 
whether she could read, and it is known that she could 
not write. She applied all the energies of her mind 
to overcome these obstructions to knowledge ; and it 
is said, that in both reading and writing she was en- 
tirely self-taught. Nor was it the mere ability to read 
and write that she acquired ; for specimens of her 
handwriting shew the firm, bold character of an appa- 
rently practised hand. By her son, she is described 
as a woman of strong, masculine understanding ; ^* of 
courage and zeid in the cause of God, which nothing 
could damp ; and ready to brave every hardship that 
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the discharge of duty might render necessary.'* .The 
following extract from a manuscript of her's, while it 
verifies his description, proves also that she must have 
made some proficiency in the art of literary compo- 
sition. 

" * Of hiniy and through him^ and to him, are all 
things : to whom be glory for ever. Amen' — Of thee, 
O eternal Benefactor! I had this hand with which I 
am now writing ; thou gavest me my eyes, to look on 
all thy wondrous works ; all my senses are thine : as- 
sist me, Lord, and I will employ them to thy glory. 
As I have heretofore ' yielded' my members as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness unto sin,* -#0, for the time to 
come, I will (through thy grace) * yield my members 
servants to righteouaoipB unto . holiness,' that my end 
may be * everlasting life* What small degree of know- 
ledge I have is thine, and [diall be employed for thee. 
What learning thou hast ratowed on me, shall not 
henceforth be prostituted to sat an, as it has in times 
past. If I have any wisdom, it is thine, and shall be 
used for thee. My memory, Lord, do thou sanctify ; 
that it may retain nothing but that which will be 
profitable for me, and help me onward in the way to 
thy kingdom. Thou hast given me a voice, and to 
sing thy praises it shall be devoted. All that I have and 
am is thine. Take me, O Lord, body, soul, and spirit ; 
mould me into thine own glorious likeness ; make me 
* a vessel to honour, meet for the Master's use ; * and 
then appoint me labour, or toil, or suffering, or deatli, 
if it seem good in thy sight. Only give me strength 
to bear it, and I will gUidly ' take up my cross and 
foUow thee.' " Such were the parents of Samuel 
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Drew. In the son, the mothers character and abilities 
were conspicuous. 

In a solitary cottage in the parish of St. Austell, 
and rather more than a mile eastward from the town, 
resided the pious couple who have been just de- 
scribed. Their dwelling was very mean, containing a 
single ground-room and two bed-rooms ; and at one 
end of it was a mill, used to pulverize ore.* About 
half an acre of enclosed ground belonged to the cot- 
tage, with which, and the pasturage of the adjoining 
common, they managed to keep a cow. In this resi- 
dence they had four children. Samuel, their second 
son, whose life we record, was bom on the third 
of March, 1765, and baptized I^l the parish church, on 
the twenty-fourth of the sanii'month. Jabez, the 
eldest, who was two years Samuel's senior, died at the 
age of twenty-two ; and' the third child in infancy. 
To the recollections of Thomasin, the youngest, who 
outlived her brothers, we are indebted for many of 
the incidents in Mr. Drew's early life. 

At this period, the father's occupation fluctuated 
between that o^ husbandman, and what, in Cornwall 
and Devonshire, is called " streaming for tin : " that 
is, searching the soil and subsoil, examining the de- 
posits of mountain streams, and selecting, by the pro- 
cess of washing and pulverizing, such parts as are 
valuable. By diligence and care, he was enabled to 
lay by a little money ; and soon after the birth of his 
youngest child, he took a better house, with two or 
three fields, a short distance from his old habitation. 
* Described at page 22. 
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Here, with his scanty capital, he procured a cart and 
horses, and with them found employment as a carrier. 

Notwithstanding their poverty, the parents made 
every effort to give their children a little education ; 
and, for a while, the two boys were sent daily to St. 
Austell to school. But for Samuel, book learning had 
no charms : and he was more disposed to play truant 
than attend school. With this disposition, he was not 
likely to excel, had the opportunity been afforded him. 
Yet he frequently exhibited no small degree of shrewd- 
ness and resolution. 

One of his juvenile performances, related by him- 
self, indicates, at a very early age, a habit of perse- 
verance. It had not, indeed, the character of utility ; 
but of that, he was thm too young to judge. ^* When 
I was about six yeani old, I felt much interested in 
the different parts of the process of mining, and was 
very ambitious of sinking a shaft. I prevailed on my 
brother and another boy to join me, and we conmienced 
operations somewhere near our house. I, though the 
youngest, was captain ; and having procured a board 
and rope, with a pick and shovel, one drew up with 
the rope what the others dug out. Wo must have fol- 
lowed our task a considerable time, and sunk our shaft 
several feet, when my father put an end to pur mining 
operations. A handful of earth being thrown into the 
pit, while I was at work, I could not, on account of 
its depth, discover the aggressor; but supposing it to 
be one of my comrades, I ordered him to desist, and, 
GO its being repeated, I, in virtue of my office as cap- 
tain, threatened him with correction. To my great 
mortification, my father then discovered himself, or- 
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dered me to ascend, pointed out how dangerous the pit 
would be to the cattle, and, as a punbhment for our 
clandestine proceeding, assigned us the task of filling 
it in again.'* 

Possessing exuberant animal spirits, Samuel often 
annojed his parents by his pranks. For some mis- 
chief which he had done, his fiather threatened him 
with punishment, but did not inform him when or how 
it was to be inflicted. The next morning, on going to 
school he was furnished with a note to his master, 
which, on subsequent inquiry, was found not to have 
been delivered. On being asked what he had do/ie 
with the note, he confessed that he^^had destroyed i^ 
because he suspected it to contain an order for punish- 
ment. His craftiness was noi^ always so harmless. 
At one time, having incurred Us father's displeasure, 
he was threatened with chastisement ; a sentence 
which, when once passed, he knew was sure to be exe- 
cuted, and which was commonly inflieiii on the culprit 
in bed. Apprehensive of such a visit, Samuel pre- 
vailed on his unsuspecting brother to exchange places 
with him for the night; and the stripes were thus 
transferred from the guilty to the innocent. 

By his vivacious disposition^ he seemed altogether 
unfitted to receive instruction through the ordinary 
channeL This his invaluable mother soon perceived, 
and, therefore, took him under her own charge. From 
her, principally, he acquired the ability to read ; and 
to her and his brother he was indebted for the little 
knowledge of writing which he attained in childhood. 
But there was a more important species of instruc- 
tioa which this excellent woman was anxious to com- 
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municate to her children. Their moral cultivation 
she justly regarded as of higher moment than even 
the most necessary parts of human learning, especially 
in the early dawning of reason. The knowledge that 
relates to the ordinary concerns of life may be forgot- 
ten : — correct principles, once infused into the mind, 
and clearly apprehended, can never be eradicated. 
They may be neglected, — they may be perverted ; but 
the consciousness of their truth will remain. Such 
principles resemble those seeds which retain their vital 
energy to an unknown period. For years they may 
remain buried in the soil, at a depth unfavourable to 
vegetation, and shew no sign of vitality ; but when 
placed within the influence of fertilizing showers and 
the solar rays, their germinating power will be called 
forth, and they will presently spring up into light and 
life. 

With what success the labours of^Mr. Drew's mother 
were attended, 4i[ras not immediately, nor for many 
years, seen ; but when her son attained to manhood, 
the fruits of her teaching became evident. How deep 
was the impression made on his mind at the tender age 
in which she became his tutor, careless and thoughtless 
as he seemed to be, will best appear in the intense 
feeling with which his recollections of her were always 
imbued. 

" I well remember^" he said, but a few weeks before 
his decease, '* in my early days, when my mother was 
alive, that she invariably took my biaUier and me by 
the hand, and led us to the house of prayer. Her 
kind advice and instruction were unremitting; and 
even when death had closed her eyes in darkness, the 
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impression remained long npon mj mind, and I sighed 
for a companion to accompany me thither. On one 
occasion, I well recollect, as we were retaming from 
the chapel, at St. Austell^ on a bright and beautiful 
starlight night, my mother pointed out the stars as 
the work of an Almighty Parent, to whom we were 
indebted for every blessing. Struck with her repre- 
sentation, I felt ' a degree of gratitude and adoration 
which no language could express, and through nearly 
all the night enjoyed ineffable rapture." 

It was the will of a mysterious Providence, in Oc- 
tober, 1774, to remove this affectionate parent, by con- 
sumption, from her sorrowing family. She was then, 
according to a memorandum of her husband, about 
forty-four years of age, and her son Samuel nine. 
Though of a rude and reckless disposition, he felt 
bitter anguish at his mother's death. Even minute 
circumstances relative to his bereavement were deeply 
fixed in his memory; for he <mce said to a friend, 
" When we were following my mother to the grave, I 
well recollect a woman observing as we passed, * Poor 
little things ! they little know the loss they have sus- 
tained.* '' His sensations on this event he seems never 
to have forgotten ; and in one of his earliest metrical 
attempts, the poignancy of his grief found vent. 

: '^ This throbbing breast has heaved the heartfelt sigh, 
And breathed afflictions where her ashes lie. 
Relentless deoCh ! to rob my younger years 
Of soft indnlgenoe and ^ pother's cares; 
#ast br«aghCNb life, -tten left withoui a guide. 
To wade through time, and grapple with the tide !" 

Rather more than a year before the mother*s death, 
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the parents found it necessaiy to take their boys from 
school, that, by manual labour, they might assist in 
their own maintenance. Jabez helped his fSather in 
their little flmn, and Samuel was employed at a neigh- 
bouring stamping-mill, probably that attached to the 
house where he first drew breath. For Cornish read- 
ers it is needless to describe the process of cleansing 
tin ores; but for others, a few words of explanation 
may be necessary. 

The mineral, as found below the surfiEuse, is usually 
combined with other substances of no value; the 
proportion of reftise fiEur exceeding that of the ore. 
The stony mass in which it is commonly lodged, when 
broken by hammers to a convenient size, is submitted 
to the action of the stamping-mill, where it is pul- 
verized. This machine is of very simple construction. 
Heavy iron weights, termed stamp-heads, are attached 
to perpendicular beams of wood, which are kept in 
their position by a strong frame. These beams are 
lifted successively by the revolution of a water-wheel; 
and by their weight, and the momentum of their fall, 
the substance below is reduced to powder. The pul- 
verized material is then carried by a small stream of 
water into shallow pits prepared for its reception, 
where the gravity of the mineral causes it to sink, 
while the sandy particles pass o£f with the stream. 
As this does not produce a sufficient separation, 
children are employed to stir up the deposit in the 
pits, and keep it in agitatioui until this part of the 
cleansing process is complete. These pts are'called 
buddies ; and they give name to the. occupation of the 
children who labour at them. 
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At the tmider age of eight, Samael Drew began to 
work as a buddle-boy. For his services, his father 
was to reoQiTe tliree-half-pence a day; but when the 
wages of eight weeks had accumulated in the hands of 
the employer, he beeame insolvent, and the poor boy's 
first earnings were lost. The mill being now occupied 
by another person, the wages were raised to two-pence 
a day, the highest sum Samnel realized in that em- 
ployment, though he continuecl to work at it for more 
than two years. 

^' I well remember," he once said, *' how much I and 
the oth» boys were elated at this advance of wages. 
Not that we were personally benefited, as our Mends 
received the money ; but it added, in thought, to our 
importance. One of my companions, very litde older 
than myself lived with an aunt, who, on the death of 
his parents, had kindly brought him up. The addi- 
tional halQ)enny a day so elevated him in his own 
opinion, that he yery gravely went home, and gave his 
aunt notice, that, as soon as his wages beeame duei he 
should seek new lodgings, and board himself. By the 
timely application of the rod, she convinced him that 
the season of independence had not yet arrived ; and 
he returned to his labour rather crest-fallen. For my- 
self, my ambition prompted me to aspire to the rack, 
(another part of the refining process,) but to that 
dignity I was never promoted.'* 

Associated in this occupation with wicked children, 
he suffered by the pemieious influence of their con- 
versation and example. While his mother lived, she 
laboured to counteract the moral contagion to which 
she saw her child thus unavoidably exposed; but, on 
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her death, its deteriorating effects received little check. 
" It may be asked," observes Mr. Drew, in the short 
sketch of his early life which he dictated to one of 
his children just before his last illness, ** as my father 
was a serious man, why did he not step forth, on 
my mother's death, to supply her place ? The reason 
is obvious, though by no means satisfactory. My 
father's daily toil left Mm no leisure for instruction ; 
and, being employed as a local preacher among the 
. Methodists, every Sunday he had to fill his appoint- 
ments, while the moral and religious culture of his 
children was comparatively neglected. This system, 
of employing persons to preach on the Sabbath, who 
have very little time to instruct their families during 
the week, I consider to be an evil that needs especial 
correction. Such being my father's case, it may 
naturally be supposed, that any serious impressions 
resulting from my mother^s instructions soon vanished, 
I had no one to take me by the hand ; and with pre- 
cept and example I was now, in a great measure, un- 
acquainted."* 

The happy art of securing the attachment of his 
children, and governing them by affection, the father 
appears not to have possessed. He displayed more of 
paternal authority than parental love. To the latter, 
which was a prominent feature in his mother's cha- 
racter, Samuel had always yielded: — to the former, 
he was not equally disposed to submit Though affec- 
tionate, tender-hearted, and generous, where a similar 

* The reader will scarcely need to be reminded, that the aid 
to parental inttniction, now found in the Sabbatii School, was 
onknown at the time of Mr. D.'s childhood. 
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disposition was manifested towards him, he not unfre- 
quentlj broke out into open rebellion against his father's 
govemment. ^* His mind," sajs his sister, ^^ alwajs 
seemed alxnre control ; for while my elder brother and 
I trembled at our father's voice, he would deride oar 
weakness ; and more than once has said to ns, ' Yon 
almost worship father, as if he were a little deity.' " 
To this fearless temper was added a vein of sarcasm 
unusual in one so young. Gneved as the father often 
was at his wayward conduct, the lively sallies ci the 
child amused him ; and he observed one day to his 
other children, " That boy, ungovernable as he is, has 
more sense than all of us." 

In the second year of his widowhood, Samuel's father 
married his housek^per, who had served him faith- 
i^lly, and had been very attentive to the children. 
Though, as a senmnt, the children and she had been 
on the most friendly terms, yet into the station 
of mother and mistress they seemed to tkink her an 
intruder. Jabez, the elder, refused to address her by 
her new appellatian ; and though she treated them all 
with the utmost kindness, Samuel contrived, in various 
ways, to shew his spleen. Soon after her marriage, 
some female acquaintances visiting her, he secretly 
provided himself with a syringa. and vessel of water, 
and, having made a gimlet hole through the 2)artition 
of the room, discharged his artillery among the com- 
pany at their tea. This, added to other annoyances 
which the stepmother hadi received from him, was be- 
yond endurance, and led shortly to hb removal from 
his father'sJiouse. 

At the age of ten years and a half, he was appren- 
3 
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ticed for nine jears to a shoemaker, living in a se- 
questered hamlet, about three miles from St. Austell. 
His father and family, at this time, were ipt distant ; 
but removing soon after to Polpea, in l^wardreath, 
the poor lad's intercourse with his relatives was, in 
a great measure, suspended, and he felt the loneliness 
of his situation. 

In the short narrative from which a quotation has 
already been made, Mr. Drew says, " My new abode 
at St. Blazey, and new engagements, were far from 
being agreeable. To. any of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life I was an entire stranger ; and by 
every member of the family was viewed as an under- 
ling, come thither to subserve their wishes, or obey 
their mandates. To his trade of shoemaker my master 
added that of farmer. He had a few acres of ground 
under his^ care, and was a sober, industrious man : but, 
unfortunately for me, nearly one half of my time was 
taken up itt agricultural pursuits. On this account, I 
made no proficiency in my business, and felt no solici- 
tude to rise above the farmers* boys with whom I daily 
associated. While in this place, I suffered many hard- 
ships. When, after having been in the fields all day, 
I came home with cold feet, and damp and dirty 
stockings, I was permitted, if the oven had been 
heated during the day, to throw them into it, that 
they might dry against the following morning; but 
frequently hme I had to put them on in precisely the 
same staH in which I had left them the preceding 
evening. To mend my stockings, I had no one ; and 
frequently have I wept at the holes which I could not 
conceal ; though, when fortunate enough to procure a 
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needle and some worsted, I have drawn the outlines 
of the hole together, and made what I thought 
a tolerable Job." 

An incident occurring about this time, shows also 
the scanty state of his wardrobe. 

'^ Mj father ^had contracted to carry the mail on 
horseback between St. Austell and Bodmin, which 
duty commonly devolved on my elder brother. At 
one time, in the depth of winter, Jabez being ill, 
I was borrowed to supply his place, and had to 
travel in the darkness of night, through frost and 
snow, a dreary journey, out and home, of more than 
twenty miles. Being overpowered with fatigue, I fell 
asleep on the horse's neck, and, when I awoke, dis- 
covered that I had lost my hat. The wind was keen 
and . piercing, and I was bitterly cold. I stopped the 
horse, and endeavoured to find out where I was : but 
it was so dark, that I eould scarcely distinguish the 
hedges on cadi side of the road ; and I had no means 
of ascertaining how long I had been asleep, or how far 
I had travelled. I then dismounted, and looked around 
for my hat ; but seeing notliing of it, I turned back, 
leading the horse, determined to find it, if possible. 
The loss of a hat was, to me, a matter of serious con- 
sequence; since, if it were not recovered, I should 
probably have to wait a long while for another. 
Shivering with cold, I pursued my solitary way, scru- 
tiniring the road at every step, until I had walked 
about two miles, and was on the point of giving up 
the search, when 1 came to a re(>siving-house, where I 
ought to Ifpre delivered a packet of letters, but had 
passed it when asleep. To this place the post usually 
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came about one o'clock in the morning ; and it was 
cuBtomarj to leave a window unfastened, exoept bj a 
large stone outside, that the family might Qot be dis- 
turbed at so unseasonable an hour. I put mj letter- 
bag through the window, and, having replaced the 
stone, was turning round to my horse, when I perceived 
the hat lying close to my feet. I suppose that he, 
knowing the place, must have stopped at the window 
for me to deliver my charge, and that my hat was 
shaken off bj his movements, or efforts to awaken me. 
Not succeeding in this, and having waited until his 
patience wad exhausted, he had, though blind, pursued 
his way to the next stopping place." 

By all the family, this.sagacious and valuable animal 
was much prized ; but Samuel's father felt for it an 
especial regard; and the attachment between the 
master aad his faithful servant was, to all appearance, 
mutuaL Many years beforii the poor beast, in a 
wretched condition, from starvation and ill usage, was 

• turned out on a common to die. The owner willingly 
sold it for little more than the value of the skin ; and 
his new possessor having, by care and kindness, re- 
stored it to strength, soon found that he had made an 
advantageous bargain. For more than twenty years, 
he and his blind companion travelled the road together; 
and many were the proofs of itir intelligence and at- 
tachment. After the horse was past labour, it was 
kept in the orchard, and attended with almost parental 
care. Latterly it had become onable to bite the grass; 

^ and the old man regularly fed it with bread soaked in 

milk. When, in the early morning, the hone put his 

^ head Qver the orchard railing, towards his master's 
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bed-room^ mA, gave its usual neigh, he would jump 
out of bed, open the window, and call to it, saying 
*' M7 poor old fellow, I will be with thee soon." And 
when the animal died, he would not allow its Ain or 
shoes to be taken off, but had the carcase buried entire. 

Continuing his narratiye o| this period, Mr. Drew 
says, ^* During my apprentieeship, many bickerings . 
and unpleasant occurences took place. Some of these 
preyed so much on my mind, that aereral times I 
had determined to run away, and enlist <m board of 
a privateer, or a min of war. A kind and gracious 
Providence, however, invariably defeated my purpose 
and threw unexpected obstaojes in the way, at the mo*" 
pient when my schemes were apparently on the eve of 
accomplishment. 

^* Tbi some part of my servitude, a few numbers of 
the Weekly Entertainer were brought to my master's 
house. This little publication, which was then exten- 
sively circulated in the West of England, contained 
many tales and anecdotes which greatly interested me. 
Into the narratives of adventures connected with the 
then American war, I entered with all the zeal of a 
partisan on thd side of the Americans. The history 
of Paul Jones, the Serapis, and the Bon Homme Ri- 
chard, by frequent reading, and daily dwelling upon 
them in the almost solitary chamber of my thoughts, 
grew up into a lively image in my fancy, and I felt a 
strong desire to join myself to a pirate ship ; but as I 
had no fnoney, and scarcely any clothes, the idea and 
scheme were in vain. Besides these Entertainers, the ' 
only book which I remember to have seen in the house, ^ 
was an odd number of the History of England about 
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the time of tlie Commonwealth.* With ih6 reading of 
this I was at first much pleased, but when, by frequent 
perusal, I had nearly learnt it by heart, it became mo- 
notonflps, and was shortly afterwards thrown aside. 
With this I lost not ouly a disposition for reading, but 
almost an abilUf/ to re^ The clamour of my com- 

. panions and others engrossed nearly the whMe of my 
attention, and, so far as my slender m^ans would allow, 
carried me onward towards the vortex of dissipation. 
*^ One circumstance I must not omit to notice, during 
this period of my life, as it strikingly marks the su- 
perintending providence of God. I was sent one day 
to a neighbouring common, bordering on the sea-shore, 
to see that my master's sheep were safe, and together. 
Having discharged this duty, I looked towards the sea, 
which, I presume, could not be less than two hundred 
feet below me. I saw the sea-birds busily employed, 
providing for their young, fiying about midway between 
the sea and the elevation on which I stood, when I 

* was seized with a strange resolution to descend the 
cliff, and make my way to the place where they had 
built their nests. It was a desperate and dangerous 
attempt; but I determined to persevere. My danger 
increased at every step; and at length I found that a 
projecting rock prohibited my further progress. I 
then attempted to retreat ; but found the task more 
difficult and hazardous than that I had already encoun- 
tered. I was now perched on a narrow ledge of rock, 
about a hundred feet below the edge of the cliff, and 

* There was a Bible in the hoiue ; but to the reading of this, 
4 beeauae it was enjoined upon him by his master on Sundays, he 
contracted a dislike. 
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nearly the tune height above the ocean. To turn my- 
^self roondy I ^found to be impossible : there was no 
hand to help, no eye to pity, no voice to soothe. Mj 
spirits began to fail. I saw nothing before me but 
inevitable destruction, and dreaded the moment when 
I shotdd be dashed in pieces upon the rocks below. 
At length, by creeping backwards about one-eighth of 
an inch at a step, I reached a nook where I was able 
to turn, and happily succeeded in escaping the des- 
truction which I had dreaded." 
. The hazards into which his adventurous disposition 
often led him, were well remembered by one of the 
companions of his boyish days, who said, " Though 
I was younger than long-legged Sam, as we used to 
call him, I frequently went out with him; and the 
horror I have felt at the dangerous places in which he 
and some of the big boys used to go, has been often so 
great as to keep me from sleeping at night. In all 
such exploits he was the leader. He seemed to fear 
nothing, and care for nobody; but he was a good- 
tempered boy, and a favourite with us all." 

The shrewdness and cunning which were shown in 
his early childhood were called into exercise during 
his apprenticeship. His recollections of harsh treat- 
ment, and his being compelled to menial offices, have 
less reference to his master than to his mistress. She 
was disposed to make him a ^' hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water ; " and, as he knew remonstrance 
would be unavailing, he hit upon a practical argument. 
It was remarked, after some time, that whenever 
Samuel was sent for water against his inclination, 
some accident was sure to befall the pitcher. There 
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was, at all times, a plausible reason assigned, so as to 
avert panishment, but the true cause began to be sus-' 
pteted ; and his mistress at length judged it expedient 
to issue a standing order, that he should never be sent 
for water unless he evinced a perfect willingness to go. 

In the state of moral debasement in which he de- 
scribes himself to have been during his apprenticeship, 
it is not surprising that he contracted many of the 
pernicious habits of those with whom he mingled, nor 
that some of the neighbouring^'gardens and orchards 
were reported to have suffered from the laxity of his 
morals. Though he generally managed to evade de- 
tection and punishment, there is reason to believe that, 
in various instances, he was more indebted to adroitness 
than to innocence. Venturing one day, with no honest 
design, into a plantation near his master's, he was de- 
tected by the proprietor in one of the fruit trees, 
pilfering. The gentleman, providing himself with a 
sapling, to inflict personal chastisement, commanded 
him to come down instantly. • To descend for the mere 
purpose of being captured and punished, little accorded 
with Samuel's inclination. His progress was conse- 
quently very tardy, until he observed the gentleman's 
eyes averted : then, scrambling hastily to the extremity 
of a long branch, he let himself drop, and was out of 
sight before his escape was discovered. 

Smuggling, at the time of his apprenticeship, was 
more coAimon in Cornwall than it is in the present 
day. Very few esteemed it either discreditable, or a 
breach of moral duty. Tte ingenuity frequently dis- 
played, in baffling pursuit and evading detection, 
gained the applause of the public, who regarded the 
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officev of the revenue as enemies of the common 
good This was an occupation quite congenial with 
his adyenturous spirit; and it pleased his excited 
fancy, after reading " Paul Jones." He had formed 
an acquaiatonce with some persons who were in the 
habit of assisting smugglers ; and, without his master's 
knowledge or consent, was often absent on their noc- 
turnal expeditions. It was while engaged in a smug- 
gling or poaching affair, not far from his master's 
hciiise, that an incident occurred, which made a very 
deep impression on his memory. It was related by 
him to the biographer on the spot where it occurred, 
and has been heard from his lips by others. 

" There were several of us, boys and men, out, 
about twelve o'clock, on a bright moonlight night. 
What we were engaged about, I do not exactly re- 
member. I think we were poaching ; but it was some- 
thing that would not bear inspection. The party was 
in a fiej^ a^oining the road leading from my master's 
to St Austell, and I was stationed outsi^ the hedge, 
to watch and give the alarm, if any intruder should 
mppear. While thus occupied, I heard what appeared 
to be the sound of a horse, approaching from the town, 
and I gave a signal. My companions paused, and 
came to the hedge where I was, to see the passenger. 
They looked through the bushes, and I drew myself 
ffoBe to the hedge, that I might not be observed. The 
sound increased, and the supposed horseman seemed 
drawing near. The clatter of the hoofs became more 
and more distinct. We all Ipoked to see who and what 
it was ; and I was seized with a strange, indefinable 
feding of dread, when, instead of a horse, there ap- 
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peared coming towards us, at an easy pace, but with 
the same sound which first caught my ear, a creature, 
about the height of a large dog. It went close by me; 
and, as it passed, it turned upon me and my com- 
panions huge fiery eyes, that struck terror to all our 
hearts. The road where I stood branched off in two 
directions, in one of which was a gate across. To- 
wards this gate it moved ; and, without any apparent 
obstruction, went on at its regular trot, which we heard 
several minutes after it had disappeared. Whatever it 
was, it put an end to our occupation, and we made the 
best of our way home. 

" I have endeavoured, in later years, to account, on 
natural principles, for what I then heard and saw. 
As to the fact, I am sure there was no deception. It 
was a night of unusual brightness, occasioned by a 
cloudless full moon. I do not, at this distance of 
time, distinctly recollect who were with me, nor how 
many of us were together, Matthew Fascoe^ one of 
my intimate boyish acquaintances, was of the party ; 
but he is dead, and so probably are the others. The 
creature was unlike any animal I had then seen ; but, i 
from my present recollections, it had much the ap- 
pearance of a bear, with a dark, shaggy coat. Had it 
not been for the unearthly lustre of its eyes, and its 
passing tlu'ough the gate as it did, there would be no 
reason to suppose it any thing more than an animaJL 
escaped from some menagerie. That it did pass 
through the gate, without pause or hesitation, I am per- 
fectly clear. Indeed, we all saw it, and saw that the 
gate, from which we were not distant more than twenty 
or thirty yards, was shut. The bars were too dose to 
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admit^the passage of an animal of half its apparent 
btdk; yet this creature went through without effort, 
or yariation of its pace. Whenever I have read the 
passage about the * lubber fiend,' in Milton's VAUegro^ 
or heard the description given of a * brownie,' in the 
legends of other days, I have always identified these 
beings, real or imaginary, with what I witnessed on ' 
this occasion. 

" If it be inquired why such a creature was sent, 
or permitted to appear to us, a satisfactory answer can 
scarcely be given. With reference to myself, I might 
observe, that I was at this time forming acquaintances, 
and contracting habits, of the most pernicious kind, 
such as, if persevered in, might have brought me to 
an untimely and disgraceful end. This night's adven- 
ture, though it produced no radical change in my con- 
duct, was not forgotten. It prevented me, while I 
continued with my master, from engaging in any 
further expeditions of the kind ; and it was a means 
of witbSrawing me fl*om the company of those who 
were leading me to ruin. In many cireumstances of 
^zny^ past life, I can distinguish the kind hand of God 
stretched out to save me, as* '' a brand plucked from 
the burning ;" and this appears to be one." 

Although Samuel's conduct was any thing but 
blameless during his apprenticeship, yet he was, to use 
J|is own expression, '^ like a toad under a harrow ; " 
and, amidst the utter absence of that reciprocity of 
kindness and good will so necessary to improvement, 
it is not surprising that he made little proficiency in 
his business. He felt conscious, ^t the outset, that his 
mast^ and mistress wished to degrade him by the 
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most menial offices : — his shoulders spurned the jx>ke ; 
and the indignities offered him became a constant 
source of dissatisfaction. One of his youthful com- 
panions, who survived him, said, " I believe Sam waa 
a difficult boy to manage ; but he was made worse by 
the treatment he received. I was once in the shop, 
when, for a very small offence, his master struck him 
violently with a last, and mailed him for a time. Such 
usage only made hLpa sturdy, and caused him to dis- 
like his master and his work." The result was, that, 
when about seventeen, he absconded. The circum- 
stances were thus related by his sister. 

" At the time my brother Samuel was an appren- 
tice, my father was chiefly employed in what was 
called * riding Sherborne.' There was, at that time, 
scarcely a bookseller in Cornwall ; and the mily news- 
paper known among the common people, was the 
Sherborne Mercury, published weekly by Goadby and 
Co., the same persons that issued the Weekly Enter- 
tainer. The papers were not sent by post, but by 
private messengers, wiio were termed Sherborne men. 
My father was one of these. Between Plymouth and ^ 
PeuEance were two stages on the main road, each 
about forty miles ; and there were branch riders, in 
different directions, who held a regular communication 
with each other, and with the establbhment at Sher- 
borne. Their business was to deliver the newsp^pera^ 
Entertainers, and any books that had been ordered ; 
to collect the money, and take fresh orders. Almost 
the whole county of Cornwall was then, supplied with 
books and papers in this way. My father's stage was 
from St. j&jistell to Plymouth. He always* set off on 
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Im j<(Brnej earlj on Monday morning, and returned 
on Wednesday. It was not then free from peril. 

" The road bj which he was accustomed to travel^ 
to and from Plymouth, passed along a very dangerous 
place known by the name of Battem Cliffs, where, 
for about half a mile, a few false steps might cause 
the traveller to be dashed in pieces on the rocks below, 
or plunge him, from a dizsy height, into the surges of 
the foaming ccean. Here, on his return from Ply- 
mouth, he was once assaulted by two horsemen, who 
commanded him to deliver his money. Upon his re- 
fusal, one of the men, presenting a pistol, threatened to 
shoot him and throw him over the cliff; and both 
laying hold of him, attempted to execute the latter part 
of the threat ; when the sound of approaching horses 
caused the men to gallop off by a cross road. His 
blind horse, however, wiHttbe saddle-bags, was miss- 
ing ; and he feared that, during the scuffle with his 
assailants, it had fallen over the cliff. For some time, 
his search was fruitless ; but, on calling it loudly by 
name, he was answered by its welcome neigh, and fol- 
.^^ lowing the sound, found the intelligent animal securely 
lodged in a recess of the road, whither it had retreated 
with its literary burden." 

After the good man had been thus in jeopardy, he, 
at the recommendation of his family, procured a New- 
Soundland dog, to be the companion 4P his journeys : 
arms he would not carry. Of this dog, and a smaller 
one that had been bred in the house, Mr. Drew used 
to relate the following singular story. The circum- 
stance occurred while he was living at home, and 
wasNvitnefiwd by himself. << Our dairy was under a 
4 
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room which was used occasionallj as a bam and apple- 
chamber, into which the fowls sometimes found their 
way, and, in scratching among the chaff, scattered the 
dust on the pans of milk below, to the great annoyance 
of mj mother-in-law. In this, a favourite cock of 
hers was the chief transgressor. One day, in harvest, 
she went into the dairy, followed by the little dog ; 
and finding dust again thrown on her milk-pans, ex- 
claimed, * I wish that cock were dead.' Not long 
after, she being with us in the harvest field, we ob- 
served the little dog dragging along the cock, just 
killed, which, with an air of triumph, he laid at my 
mother-in-law's feet. Highly exasperated at the literal 
fulfilment of her hastily uttered wish, she snatched a 
stick from the hedge, and attempted to give the dog a 
beating. Seeing the reception he was likely to meet 
with, where he expected marks of approbation, he 
left the bird, and ran off; she brandishing her stick, 
and saying, in a loud, angry tone, ' I'll pay thee for 
this by and by.' In the evening, when about to put ' 
her threat into execution, she found the little dog in a 
corner of the room, and the large one standing before, 
it. Endeavouring to fulfil her intention by first driving 
off the large dog, he gave her plainly to understand, 
that he was not at all disposed to relinquish his post. 
She then sought to get at the small dog behind the 
other ; but the threatening gesture and fiercer'growl of 
the liirgb one sufiiciently indicated that the attempt 
would be not a little perilous. The result was, that she 
was obliged to abandon the design. — In killing the 
cock, I can scarcely think that the dog understood the 
precise import of my stepmother's wish, as his im- 
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mediate execution of it would seem to imply. The 
cock was a more recent favourite, and had received 
some attention which had previously been bestowed 
upon himself. This, I think, had led him to entertain 
a feeling of hostility to the bird, which he did not 
presume to indulge, until my mother's tone and manner 
indicated that the cock was no longer under her pro- 
tecticm. In the power of communicating with each 
other, which these dogs evidently possessed, and which, 
in some instances, has been displayed by other species 
of animals, a faculty seems to be developed, of 
which we know very little. On the whole, I never 
remember to have met with a case in which, to 
human appearance, there was a nearer approach to 
moral perception, than in that of my Cither's dogs.'* 

In her account of the fbgitive, the sister further 
says, " One Mondtfy night, in the hay season, after my 
mother-in-law and I had retired to bed, my father 
being absent on his journey, we were awakened by 
my brother Samuel, who had then come from his mas- 
ter's, in St. Blazey. He said to our mother-in-law, 
' I am going away, and want some money. Will you 
give me some ? ' She inquired what he meant by 
' going away,' and whether he had then any money 
about him. His reply was, ' I am going to run awa^^ 
I have sixteen-pence-halfpenny in my pocket ; and if 
you will not give me more, I will go with that, and 
never return to my master's house.' She felt herself 
to be in a dilemma. To refuse, appeared cruel ; and 
to comply with his request would be assisting him to 
do wrong. She therefore told him, that he must go to 
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t)ed, and wait his fi^ther's return. But his resolution ^ 
was fixed; for though we concluded he would not 
execute his intentions without further supplies, wbea 
morning came he was gone. Knowing his resolute 
temper, and that he had more than once threatened to 
enter on board of a man-of-war, we were greatlj 
alarmed, especially as mj father was absent, lest he 
should take some such step before any thing could be 
done to prevent it. We sent messengers about the 
neighbourhood, but could get no intelligence of him 
until my father returned. My brother's adventures, 
after leaving our house, I have heard him thus de- 
scribe: 

" When I came to Polpea, to ask for money, I had 
not fully determined whither to go. I thought of 
travelling to Plymouth, to seek a berth on board a 
king's ship. Instead of taking the short road, where 
I feared my father might fall in with me, I went on 
towards Liskeard, through the night, and, feeling 
fotigued, went into a hay-field and slept. My luggage 
was no encumbrance, as the whole of my property, 
except the clothes I wore, was contained in a small 
handkerchief. Not knowing how long I should have 
to depend upon my slender stock of cash, I found it 
necessary to use the most rigid economy. Having to 
pay a halfpenny for passing either a ferry or toll- 
bridge, feeling my present situation, and knowing no- 
thing of my future prospects, this small 'call upon my 
funds distressed me ; I wept as I went on my way ; 
and, even to the present time, I feel a pang when I 
recollect the circumstance. The exertion of walking, 
and the fresh morning air, gave me a keener appetite 
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«thaa I thought it prudefat to indulge. I, however^ 
boaght a penny loaf at the first place 1 passed where 
bt^mlL was sold, and, with a haSpenny-worth of milk, 
in a fann6r*s house, ate half of mj loaf for breakfast. 
ta passing through liskeard, my attention wai at- 
tracted by a shoemaker^s shbp, in the door of which a 
respectable-looking man, whom I supposed to be the 
master, was standing. Without any intention of seek- 
ing employment in this place, I asked him if he could 
give me work ; and he, taking compassion, I suppose, 
on my sorry appearance, promised to employ me the 
next morning. Before I could go to work, tools were 
necessary ; and I was obliged to lay out a shilling on 
these. Dinner, under such circumstances, was out of 
the question : for supper I bought another halfpenny- 
worth of milk, ate the remainder of my loaf, and for 
a lodging again had recourse to the fields. In the 
morning, I purchased another penny loaf, and com- 
menced my labour. My employer soon found that I 
was a miserable tool ; yet he treated me kindly ; and 
his son took me beside him in the shop, and gave me 
instruction. I had now but one penny left ; and this 
I wished to husband till my labour brought a supply : 
so, for dinner, I tied my apron-string tighter, and went 
on with my work. My abstinence subjected me to the 
jeers of my shopmates ; thus rendering the pangs of 
hunger doubly bitter. One of them, I remember, 
said io another, ' Where does our shopmate dine ? ' and 
the response wad, ^ Oh ! he always dines at the 
sign of the mouth.' Half of the penny loaf which 
I took with me in the morning, I had allotted for my 
Bupper ; but, before night came, I had pinched it 
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nearly all away in mouthfuls, through mere hanger. 
Very reluctantly, I laid out my last penny, and, with 
no enviable feelings, ^ught my former lodgings in the 
open air. With no other breidcfast than the fragments 
of my last loaf, I again sat down to work. At dinner- 
time, looking, no doubt, very much famished, my 
master kindly said, * If you wish, I will let you have 
a little money on account, — an offer which I very 
joyfully accepted. This was, however, my last day's 
employment here. Discovering that I was a runaway 
apprentice, my new master dismissed me, with a re- 
commendation to return to the old one ; and while he 
was talking, my brother came to the door, with a horse, 
to take me home." 

Samuel's place of abode was ascertained by his 
friends, through what would ordinarily be termed mere 
accident. As his father passed a toll-gate, on his re* 
turn from Plymouth, the name ^' Drew," uttered by a 
person in conversation with the gate-keeper, caught 
his ear. He knew nothing, then, of his son's absence; 
but, few persons in the neighbourhood being so called, 
he was led to make some inquiry of the speaker, who 
informed him, that a young shoemaker, named Drew, 
was then working in Liskeard. When, on arriving 
home, he learnt that Samuel was gone, he immediately 
identified him with the ^^ young shoemaker," and de- 
spatched his eldest son Jabez in pursuit. 

Upon receiving a positive assurance that he was not 
to go back to his former master, Samuel returned 
with his brother, to his father's house at Polpea, 
Compensation being made to his master, his indenture 
was}, cancelled, and he remained there about four 
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months, either working at his business, or assisting 
his &ther and brother on the farm. 

In after years, Mr. Drew was accustomed to trace, 
with feelings of grateful adoration, the guiding and 
over-ruling hand of Providence in the events of his 
early life. To his children and familiar friends, he 
would point out, as connected with this period of his 
existence, occasions on which his future destiny 
quivered in the beam, and apparently trivial circum- 
stances were the means of rescuing him from de- 
struction, and opening before him a more honourable 
career. 

May not a divine intervention be traced in the cir- 
cumstances which mark his flight to Liskeard ? If^ in-* 
stead of pausing there, he had followed up his intention * 
of going to Plymouth, the state of his finances would, 
in all probability, have led him to enter the king's 
service before his friends could interfere. It was 
then a time of war; and had he taken the intended 
step, it is not likely that he would have become a sub- 
ject for the biographer. The hardships then endured 
taught him an important lesson. He found that the 
romance of life, which his imagination had depicted, 
was sorrowfully contrasted by its reality; that the evils 
over which he had brooded, while an apprentice, were 
inferior to those to which he had voluntarily exposed 
himself; and that the freedom for which he had 
sighed, was more oppressive than his chains. 

Polpea, the residence of Samuel's father, was at this 
time a spot of remarkable beauty. Its acres, though 
feW| were fertile ; and the humble dwelling was h^lf 
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hidden bj a productive orchard. Situated in a shel- 
tered recess, at the north*eastem eztremitj of a spa* 
cious bay, to which the parish of St. Austell^ whose 
shores it chiefij washes has given a name; commanding 
a view of the little fishing village of Par, since then 
fallen into decay, but again risen into importance as a 
harbour, few spots in Cornwall exceeded it, for pic« 
turesque scenery and quiet loveliness. 

By unremitting industry; and the good management 
of his wife, the father had freed himself from the diffi- 
culties with which, in early life, he had to struggle ; 
and, though not exempt from the necessity of daily 
labour, he was now placed, by a kind Providence, 
above the pressure of want. In the concerns of his 
farm, he was assisted by his elder son Jabez, whose 
disposition presented a remarkable contrast to that of 
his brother. While Samuel, by his daring and ad- 
venturous spirit, was often running into danger, and 
causing his friends much anxiety, Jabez exhibited so 
much fondness for reading and study, that his father 
sometimes found it necessary to chide him for indulg- 
ing in these things, to the neglect of his ordinary 
occupations. Every leisure hour, and frequently houxi. 
that should have been allotted to repose, he devoted to 
such literary pursuits as his circumstances enabled 
him to follow. To the Weekly Entertainer, which has 
already been mentioned, he was a regular and ac- 
ceptable contributor ; and was a frequent and welcome 
visitor at the house of a neighbouring gentleman who 
kept a boarding-school, where he often remained till 
past midnight, indulging his thirst for knowledge. 
By many of the respectable inhabitants of that neigh* 
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bourhood Jabez Drew was known and esteemed, as a 
young man of attainments bejcmd his station. In a 
subsequent page it will be seen, that his death, at a 
period when the bloom of youth had just ripened into 
manhood, was a prime cause of his brother's religious 
impressions and conversion to Grod« 

Between Samuel and his sister, there was, from an 
early date, a very stnmg attachment, which, instead of 
diminishing as they advanced to maturity, and when 
their distinct connexions caused a separation of in- 
terests, 

" Grew with their growth, and strengthened with their strength." 

With him, almost the last object of his solicitude was, 
the welfare of that ** dear woman, who had borne 
with him the burden and heat of the day ;" and her 
earliest anidefy appears to have been for the happiness 
of him, whom she called her " dear Sammy.** Young 
as she was at the period we now record, not fourteen 
years of age, she felt most acutely on his account; and 
knowing him to be a rude and thoughtless boy, who was 
prone to make a jest of serious things, she often prayed 
that Grod would save her brother Samuel. " One 
night," she observes, *^ I was thinking about him in 
bed, and praying for him, when I fell asleep, and my 
young mind received great comfort from a dream. I 
thought I was in the garden with my brother, mourn- 
ing over his state. While in this situation, some one 
informed me that Samuel must lay himself down by 
the hedge, and if I saw the sun shine on him, he 
would be saved. He lay down, as I thought, and re- 
mained a long time enveloped in shade. At length, 
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the sun shone upon him in its brightness, and caused 
me to rejoice with exceeding joy." 

Besides their natural affection, there existed between 
Mr. Drew and his sister a true congeniality of senti- 
ment. Possessed of a disciplined understanding, re- 
fined sensibilities, and unafifected piety, she was the 
object of her brother's constant affection;* and he 
seldom indulged in the remembrance of his sister 
without repeating, with much feeling, 

'' Full many a flower is bom to blush anseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Although unconnected with our narrative, the reader 
will wish no apology for the insertion of a remarkable 
deliverance from danger, of which she was the subject 
at a later period. 

'' I think,*' she relates, ** it was some time in the 
month of November, 1796, when I was about twenty- 
five years of age, that I met with the following oc- 
currence. I had been at St. Austell, and was returning 
to my father's house about five o'clock in the evening. 
To shorten my journey, the weather being cold 
and boisterous, I crossed a river, near the sea, and 
travelled over a sandy beach. This was the usual 
route when the tide permitted ; but at its extremity 
I had to pass under a cliff, which, at high water, the 
infiux of the waves renders dangerous, and sometimes 
impracticable. On approaching this place, I found 
that the tide had advanced further than I liad antici- 
pated ; yet, thinking myself safe, being within half a 
mile of my home, I entered the water without any 
apprehension, but had not proceeded far, before I found 
it much deeper than I expected. 
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" Having discovered my error, the cliff being on my 
left hand, and the turbulent sea on my right, I endea- 
voured to turn my horse, and retreat; but, in doing 
this, the poor animal fell over a concealed rock. By 
this fall I was thrown from him on the side next the 
sea, and in an instant was buried in the waves. I, 
however, retained my senses, and, aware of my danger, 
held fast by the horse, which, after some struggling, 
drew me safely on the beach. 

*' But although I had thus far escaped the violence 
of the surf, my situation was dreadfully insecure. I 
now found myself henuned in between two projecting 
points, with scarcely the possibility of getting around 
either. The tide was encroaching rapidly on me, 
and the cliff it was impossible to scale. The wind, 
which had been blowing in an angry manner, now 
increased its fury. Thunder began to roll; and the 
vivid lightning, gleaming on the surface of the water, 
just interrupted the surrounding darkness, to shew me 
the horror of my situation, lliis was accompanied 
with tremendous showers of hail, from the violence of 
which I could find no shelter. Thus circumstanced, I 
made a desperate effort to remount my horse, resolving 
to pass one of the points, as my only chance of safety, 
or perish in the attempt. But all my efforts proved 
unsuccessful; and to this inability it is probable that I 
owe my life. The tide rising fast, the poor animal 
instinctively mounted a rock; and I, with difficulty, 
followed the example. In this forlorn condition, I 
again made another ineffectual effort to remount, with- 
out considering the inevitable destruction that awaited 
me, in case I had succeeded. 
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" The waves, urged on by the tempest, to the whole 
rigour of which I stood exposed, soon told me that my 
retreat was unsafe. The rock on which we stood was 
shortly covered with the rising tide, and at times we 
were so nearly overwhelmed, that I could literally say, 

* Thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.' Sur- 
rounded thus by water, my horse made another des- 
perate effort, and happily gained a still more elevated 
crag, I followed, but with considerable difficulty; and, 
as all further ascent appeared impracticable, in this 
place I expected to meet my fate. 

" Under this impression, with * but a step between 
me and death,' I began seriously to reflect on the 
solemnities and near approach of eternity, into which, 
perhaps, a few minutes might hurry my disembodied 
spirit. In these awful moments, I can truly say, 

* I cried, by reason of mine affliction unto the Lord, 
and he heard me.' In the midst of the waters, I 
knelt on a rock, and commended my soul to Him 
who hath all power in heaven and earth, well knowing 
that he was able to say to the turbulent ocean, 
^ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.' At one time, I 
felt a gleam of hope ; but this was speedily destroyed 
by the increasing waters, which, still gaining upon us, 
convinced me that the tide had not yet reached its 
height. 

" Conceiving my own deliverance to be scarcely 
possible, I felt anxious for the escape of my horse, 
and, with this view, endeavoured to disencumber him 
of the bridle and saddle, that in swimming he might 
find no impediment. While I was thus engaged, to 
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my utter astonishment, the horse, by a violent exertion, 
partially ascended another crag, so as to keep his head 
above the water ; and I was not long in attempting a 
similar effort, in which I happily succeeded. This was 
our last retreat; for just over my head projected a 
large shelving rock, above which it was impossible to 
ascend. Here I sat down, with a mind somewhat 
composed, to wait the event. 

" After remaining in this situation for some time, 
I began to hope that the tide had reached its height ; 
and in this I was at length confirmed by the light of 
the rising moon, which, gleaming on the rocks, 
showed, to my inexpressible joy, that the water had 
begun to subside. I was now convinced, that if we 
could reta'm our position until the tide had ebbed, and 
I could survive the cold, we mi|^t both be preserved; 
but this was exceedingly doubtfuL The posture in 
which my horse stood was nearly perpendicular ; and I 
was cherished by the warmth which proceeded from 
his breath, as I kept his head near my bosom, and de- 
rived from it a benefit which experience only cau 
explain. 

" As the tide fell, and the moon rose, I discovered, 
by the increasing light, to what a fearful height we 
had ascended; and that to descend in safety was ex- 
tremely difficult. This, however, was at last effected, 
without any material accident. On reaching the beach, 
from which the waves had now retired, I endeavoured 
to walk towards my home, but found myself so be- 
numbed, that I was unable; and my voice was so nearly 
gone, that I could not call for help, although I was 
not far from my father's house, and near kind neigh- 
5 
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bours, who would have risked their lives to render me 
assistance, if thej had known of my situation. 

*^ Being unable to proceed, I seated myself on a rock, 
^ and expected, from the intense cold, that I must perish, 
although I had escaped the drenching of the tempest 
and the fury of the waves. How long I remained 
there, I cannot say with certainty ; but when almost 
reduced to a state of insensibility, I was discovered 
by my father's servant, who had been sent out to 
search for me, as, from the lateness of the hour, the 
family had anticipated some misfortune. 

" I had been in the water about three or four hours, 
and exposed to the disasters of the tempest from five 
in the evening until half-past eleven at night. I then 
reached my comfortable dwelling much exhausted, but 
to the great joy of my affectionate parent, who, I 
doubt not, had been offering up petitions in my behalf 
to Him who hears the prayers that are presented to 
TTim in sincerity. For this preservation, I desire to 
thank my God; but my words are poor, and insufficient 
for this purpose. May all my actions praise Him, and 
may my lengthened life be devoted to His glory ! *** 

Having remained with his father's family from about 
Midsummer, 1782, until the autumn of the same year, 
a situation was found for Samuel, at MiUbrook, on the 
CJomish side of the estuary of the Tamar. The har- 
bour of Hamoaze then exhibited all the bustle incident 

* The scene of this occurrence illustrates the geological changes 
that are silently taking place. Such has been the accumulation 
of sand and silt since 1706, that the highest tides do not now 
reach the base of the cliff where this peril was encountered. 
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to a great naval station in time of war. . Of this. Mill- 
brook, near which the King*8 Brewery at South Down 
was situated, partook. Such things had great charms 
for SamueL Besides the novelty of the scene, it was 
exactly adapted to gratify his active and enterprising 
disposition. He was placed, too, in a shop where there 
were many persons employed, and where business was 
done in a more skilful manner, and upon a more exten- 
sive scale, than he had before witnessed. He therefore 
went willingly to work, and in the intervals of labour 
sought for information respecting surroundiug objects. 
Being now cast upon his own resources, he was compel- 
led to exercise industry and economy. He used to de- 
scribe himself as '' a wretched tool at the trade," unable, 
in ordinary hours, to earn more than eight shillings 
a week. On one occasion, whei^ in consequence of an 
extraordinary pressure of business, the men had worked 
many hours a day, and the master paid him half-a- 
guinea at the week's end, he was perfectly astounded. 
*^ It was," he said, " a coin I had never handled, and 
a sum so much greater than I had ever possessed, that 
I scarcely knew how to bestow it.*' Of his domestic 
economy^ at this first entrance upon life, he used fre- 
quently to quote instances in later years, for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of his apprentices, servants, and 
children ; Informing them that Liskeard was not the 
only place where he ** had tied his apron-string tighter 
for a dinner." 

Thrown into collision with many shopmates, and 
subject to their jokes on account of his uncouth ap- 
pearance and ignorance of business, his faculties were 
roused in self-defence ; and, in a little time, he dis- 
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plajed such quickness at repartee as to gain him the 
general respect of his comrades, few of whom, dreading 
his wit, chose to be his assailants. His argumentative 
powers, too, were now beginning to develop them- 
selves upon such topics as were likely to engage the 
attention of uneducated mechanics. ^' I very well 
remember," said a person who was then an apprentice 
in the same shop, ^' that, in our disputes, those who 
could get Sam Drew on their side, always made sure 
of victory; and he had so much good humour and 
drollery, that we all liked him, and were very sorry 
when he went away." 

After having been about a year in Millbrook, work 
became scanty, and he, with some others, was dis- 
charged. He then obtained employment in the adjoin- 
ing town of Kingsan4 and Cawsand. How long he 
remained in this place is uncertain ; but while her^ 
intellectual contests were not the only ones in which 
he engaged. A small silver horse, won by him as the 
prize of victory in cudgel playing, was kept as a 
trophy, until, from his altered views of such matters, 
he became ashamed of its exhibition. We may notice, 
too, that he excelled in swimming, — an art which 
one of his juvenile companions says, he acquired 
while an apprentice, by making voyages on a mill-pond 
in a long washing tray, which frequently upset. 

His next residence was at Crafthole, a village about 
six miles west of his late abode, and contiguous to the 
noted smuggling spot, Port Wrinkle. Here he very 
nearly terminated his life and adventures. During 
his apprenticeship, he more than once joined parties 
who were engaged in smuggling transactions ; and no 
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dishonour was attached to the occupation. In King- 
Band and Cawsand, it was, to a great extent, the 
secret business of the place ; and, from his propensity 
to engage in any exploit, it is very probable that, 
while resident there, he felt no reluctance to lend his 
assistance when called upon. Sach services, too, were 
liberally compensated, in consideration of the risk and 
personal exposure ; and this was no trifling inducement 
to a youth who had to maintain himself upon '* eight 
shillings a week." The same natural disposition, and 
prospect of reward, rendered him equally willing to 
take part in such affiEurs in his new place of abode, 
where also the few inhabitants depended chiefly upon 
smuggling for their subsistence. 

Port Wrinkle, which Crafthole adjoins, lies about 
the middle of the very extensive bay reaching from 
Looe Island to the Rame Head. It is little more than 
a fissure among the rodu9 which guard the long line of 
coast ; and, being exposed to the uncontrolled violence 
of the prevailing winds, affords a very precarious 
shelter. Notice was given throughout Crafthole, one 
evening, about the month of December, 1784, that a 
vessel laden vdth contraband goods was on the coast, 
and would be ready that night to discharge her cargo. 
At nightfall, Samuel Drew, vnth many others of the 
male population, moved towards the port. One party 
remained on the rocks, to make signals, and dispose of 
tiie goods when landed ; the others, of wh<mi he was 
one, manned the boats. The night was intensely 
dark ; and but little progress^ had been made in dis- 
charging the vessel's cargo, when the wind rose, with 
ft heavy sea. To prevent their vessel from being 
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driven on the rocks, the seamen found it necessary to 
stand off from the port, thus increasing the hazard of 
the boatmen. Unfavourable as these circumstances 
were, all seemed resolved to persevere; and several trips 
were made between the vessel and the shore. The 
wind continuing to increase, one of the men belong- 
ing to the boat in which Samuel sat had his hat blown 
off, and, in striving to recover it, upset the boat. 
Three of the men were immediately drowned. Samuel 
and two or three others clung to the boat for a time ; 
but finding that it was drifting from the port, thej 
were obliged to abandon it, and sustain themselves bj 
swimming. Tliey were now about two miles from the 
shore, and the darkness prevented them from ascer- 
taining its direction. Samuel had given himself up as 
lost, when he laid hold of a mass of floating sea-weed, 
which afforded him a temporary support. At length 
he approached some rocks near the shore, upon which 
he and two of the men, the only survivors of seven, 
succeeded in getting; but they were so benumbed 
with cold, and so much exhausted with their exertion 
in swinuning, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
they could maintain their position against the force of 
the sea, which frequently broke over them. Though 
their perilous situation was not unperceived by their 
comrades, their cries for help were for a long time dis- 
regarded. When the vessel had delivered her cargo, 
and put to sea, a boat was despatched to take them off. 
And now, finding in what condition Samuel and his 
wrecked companions were, after having been three 
hours in the water, and half of that time swinmiing 
about, the others endeavoured to compensate, by a 
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show of kindness, for their previous inhumanity. Life 
being nearlj extinct, the sufferers were carried to a 
neighbouring farm house, and the inmates compelled 
bj threats to admit them. A fire was kindled on the 
hearth^ and fresh fagots piled on it, while the half- 
drowned men, who were placed in a recess of the 
chimney, unable to relieve themselves, were compelled 
to endure the excessive heat which their ignorant 
companions thought necessary to restore animation. 
One of the party, too, supposing that fire within 
would not be less efficacious than fire without, and 
believing brandy to be a universal remedy, brought a 
keg of it from the cargo landed, and, with the charac- 
teristic recklessness of a sailor and a smuggler, knock- 
ing in the head with a hatchet, presented them with a 
bowlful, " Whether," observed Mr. Drew, on relating 
this most perilous adventure, " we drank of it, or not, 
I do not know; certainly not to the extent recom- 
mended, or I should not now be alive to tell the tale. 
My first sensation was that of extreme cold. Although 
half-roasted, it was a long time before I felt the fire, 
that burnt my legs, and occasioned wounds, the marks 
of which I shall carry to my grave. After leaving 
the farm house, I had to walk about two miles through 
deep snow, to my lodgings. When I think of the 
complicated perils of that night, I am astonished that 
I survived them." 

On hearing of his son's narrow escape from an un- 
timely death, the father, in the bitterness of his soul, 
exclaimed, " Alas ! what will be the end of my poor 
unhappy boy ? " He felt extremely desirous of with- 
drawing Samuel from a neighbourhood that ofiered 
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him so many inducements to run into danger, and 
wished to place him where he would be under his own 
inspection^ or that of his friends. Prosecuting his in- 
quiries with this view, he learnt that a young man, 
who had lately begun business in St. Austell, was 
willing to employ Samuel as his principal in the shoe- 
making department. This being what the parent 
wanted, and the son acceding to the proposition, the 
latter soon aflter took up his residence in St. AustelL 
Beferring to the time immediately preceding bis 
coming thither, Mr. Drew says, '*Iwas scarcely able to 
read, and almost totally unable to write. Literature 
was a term to which I could annex no idea. Gram- 
mar I knew not the meaning of. I was. expert at 
follies, acute in trifles, and ingenious about nonsense." 
This description harmonizes with the facts already re* 
lated ; and though not totally unable to write, because 
his sister about this time received more than one letter 
from him, yet the character of his penmanship may be 
inferred from a friend's comparing his writing, after 
several years' practice, to the " traces of a spider 
dipped in ink, and set to crawl on paper." 
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. SECTION n. 

OONYEBSIONy Am> ITS b:!:8ults. 

When Samuel Drew went to reside in St. Austell, 
the rude manners of the population, which had led 
some to call Cornwall, ** West Barbaiy," were fast 
yielding to the benign influences of that gospel, which 
had been so faithfully and zealously promulgated 
among its inhabitants by the Bev. John Wesley and 
his coacQutors. Those who r^arded a connexion with 
Methodism as a proof of mental imbecility were thus 
constrained to admit the benefit which had accrued to 
the county ircm this kind of religious teaching. In 
St. Austell, where Mr. Wesley was attentively heard, 
and a small society had been formed by him about the 
year 1748» the petty annoyances to which its early 
members had been subject, receiving no countenance 
from, the influential inhabitants^ were soon discontinued; 
and many persons of respectability thought it no dis- 
grace to attend the Methodist ministry, which was 
gradually rising into notice, and making its way in the 
good opinion of the public. In the infancy of this 
society, its meetings were held in the open air, or in pri- 
vate dwellings ; but when it had increased in numbers 
and influence, and congregations were attracted, an 
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effort was made to erect a house for worship. In this 
place, the early apostles of Methodism addressed their 
hearers ; and here the society held its meetings when 
Samuel Drew became a member. This important 
epoch in his life, which was, in fact, its turning point, 
he thus describes : 

'' Though I had been in the habit of attending the 
Methodist chapel, and, as far as religion occupied my 
thoughts, was an Arminian in sentiment, yet I had 
very little serious feeling, and no intention of joining 
the Methodist body. But just then, [i. e. 1784-5,] a 
thin, active stripling came into the St. Austell circuit 
as a preacher, of the name of Adam Clarke. Him I 
heard with surprise and attention. I followed hifl 
preacliiDg when I could ; and so did a multitude of 
others. He gave us no dogmas, he forced upon us no 
doctrines: but he set us a thinking and reasoning, 
because he thought and reasoned with us hifn<»ft]ft 
Crowds followed wherever he went; and his word, 
spirit, and conduct were severally made blessings to 
many, while his zeal was the wonder and profit of 
multitudes. His sermons were short, numerous and 
earnest ; and, though young, and looking even younger 
than he really was, yet he gained and maintained an 
influence and respect which none felt afraid or ashamed 
to own. I well recollect the time, when, having to 
preach in St. Austell, the crowd was so great that he 
could not get into the chapel. At that time, the 
males and females sat on opposite sides of the house ; 
and, that on which the women were being nearest the 
street, he got in at one of the windows, and was borne 
along upon their hands and heads, till, without touch- 
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ing the floor, he was safqlj landed in the pulpit. An 
elderly member of the society once said to me, * When 

* I saw Adam Clarke enter our pulpit for the first 

* time, I thought within myself, Well, what does Mr. 
' Wesley think of us, to send us such a boy as this ? 

* but when I heard him preach, I was astonished ; and 
' heartily glad I was that I did not then tell my 
' thoughts to any other person.' During Mr. Clarke's 
stay in St. Austell, which was only one year, he added 
my sister and me, and many others, to the Methodists* 
society." 

The fact alluded to in the last sentence, being too 
important in Mr. Drew's personal history to be passed 
by with a mere intimation, we venture to state it cir- 
cumstantially. It is closely connected with his brother s 
death, the particulars of which follow in his sister's 
words. 

" In the month of May, 1785, not long after my 
brother Sapiuel had gone to work in St. Austell, my 
elder brother Jabez was taken ill. He had just then 
completed his twenty -second year. It was at first 
thought to be only a violent cold ; but it terminated in 
a fever, which very soon proved fatal. He resided 
with my father at Folpea, and I had been for some 
time with a person in St. Austell, receiving instruc- 
tion in needlework ; but, being myself unwell a little 
before his illness, I was then at my father's house. 
Though Samuel did not scruple to scoff at serious 
things, Jabez had always shown an outward respect 
for religion. But, knowing that he had imbibed too 
much of the disposition of his thoughtless associates, 
and that he was far from such a state of conscious ac- 
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ceptance with God as he felt to be necessary to his 
peace, he experienced, when taken ill, great mental 
anxiety, and soon the most bitter anguish. At first 
he was not considered to be in danger ; but within a 
week, his disease assumed a more malignant character. 

'' In this stage of his illness, Mr. Clarke was intro- 
duced to him by his sorrowful parents ; and he, not 
knowing how great my brother's anguish was, and 
fearing to heal the wound slightly, probed it (as my 
father expressed it) a little too deeply. The agony of 
his mind was extreme. All hope appeared to forsake 
him ; and despair, for a season, seized him as its prey. 
Our mother-in-law being herself a stranger to personal 
religion, attributed his anguish wholly to Mr. Chokers 
visit; and, from a mistaken affection, now forbad 
Mr. C. or any other Methodist to see him ; thus keep- 
ing from him those who might have administered 
consolation. 

*' How long he remained in this fearful condition, 
I do not exactly recollect. My father often retired into 
the recesses of the orchard to pour out his soul to 
God on behalf of his despairing child. One day, 
when thus wrestling in prayer, he was called to oome 
instantly to Jabez. Supposing him to be either dead 
or dying, with feelings wrought up to intense agony, 
he went into tlie sick chamber, when, to his astonish- 
ment and joy, instead of hearing his son's groans, and 
beholding his horror-stricken visage, he saw a radiant 
smile illuminating his pale countenance, and was re- 
ceived with the delightful salutation, * Now, my dear 
father, all is well; I have on the wedding garme t! 
Return thanks to Gkxl, dear father. I am going to 
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glory?' In this delightful frame of mind he con- 
tinued, though without a prospect of recoYcry. 

'' Apprehending his end to be near, he wished to 
see my brother Samuel and myself; (for I had re- 
turned a few days before to St. Austell ;) and a mes- 
senger was sent to fetch us. Until this time, Samuel, 
contrary to his natural tenderness of disposition, had 
shown much indifference about his brother's illness. 
One day a report reached me that Jabez was dead ; 
and when, overwhelmed with sorrow, I sought Samuel, 
he, instead of evincing concern, ridiculed my grief, 
saying to me, * Why Tammy, what's the use of crying ? 
If Jabez is dead, he must be buried; — that's all I 
know about it.' However, when the messenger came 
with horses to fetch us, his manner changed ; and he 
became serious and thoughtful. What passed at the 
interview between my brothers, I can judge only from 
its effects. From that moment, Samuel became an 
altered character. 

** On the day following, Jabez became worse ; and 
at eleven o'clock at night, with expressions of de- 
lightful prospects and undiminished confidence, he 
died, happy in the Lord. Such was the effect of his 
death on me, that I became seriously ill, and was laid 
up several weeks at my father's house. When I re- 
turned to St. Austell, I found that Samuel had joined 
the Methodists, and was actively engaged in labours 
of public usefulness." 

A funeral sermon was preached on the day of Jabez 

Drew's interment, from the steps of his father's bam, 

by Mr. Adam Clai'ke, to a very great concourse of 

people. In the course of his sermon, which was most 

6 
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impressive, and rendered a blessing to manj, he took 
occasion, while expressing his conviction that the 
eternal safety of Jabez Drew was beyond a doubt, to 
describe the nature, trace the progress, and enforce 
the necessity of conversion to God. This sermon 
Samuel heard. The fallow ground of his heart bad 
been just broken up by the interview with his dying 
brother ; his attention was aroused ; and on this oc- 
casion he seems to have obtained that spiritual per* 
ception which had a saving influence on himself, and 
led him to become a teacher of righteousness both from 
the pulpit and the press. 

We have been thijs minute in this part of our nar- 
rative, because it recounts what we think must be 
regarded as the most interesting and important epoch 
in Mr. Drew's life. Not from his connexion at this 
time with a particular religious body, nor the adoption 
of any peculiar creed ; but because a period had now 
arrived, from which, in his apprehension of religious 
truth, and in his views and feelings and desires, he 
could say, *^ Old things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are become new." 

Comparing his deportment and habits previously 
and subsequently, wo cannot but infer, that the reli- 
gion which he espoused was not a mere theory, not a 
matter of opinion, but something experimental, in- 
fluential, and practical ; something capable of changing 
the whole current of the thoughts and purposes; 
something to be known, and felt, and enjoyed. Its 
effects were seen in the whole tenor of his after life, 
Is not such a change as this, reaching to the very 
thoughts and intents of the heart, that conversion, or 
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new birth, without which " a man cannot see the king- 
dom of God**? 

This period of his life farther demands attention, 
because we perceive a direction thenceforth given to 
that mental energy, and trace the fall development and 
beneficial application of those intellectual powers, 
which afterwards raised their possessor to distinction. 
Nor is the connexion here exhibited between a reli- 
gious life and great mental application a matter of 
trivial importance ; for every such instance tends to 
establish the position, that true piety is not opposed 
to the exercise of intellect, but beccHnes a powerfal 
auxiliary. 

That those circumstances in Mr. Drew's life which 
are closely allied to each other, and which gave 
direction to his future pursuits, might be noticed in 
their natural connexion^ the order of time has been a 
little anticipated. So intimate is the relationship be- 
tween his religious and his literary life, that to present 
them separately would be impossible. They mutually 
affected and illustrated each other. We now resume 
our narrative of eveilts in their consecutive order, 
quoting occasionally Mr. Drew's own words, from 
two short auto-bi(^raphical sketches published during 
his lifetime. 

It was in or about January, 1785, when in his 
twentieth year, that he entered Saint Austell as a 
journeyman shoemaker. The decision of character 
seen in the history of his juvenile years was fre- 
quently shown in after life. When brought under the 
chastening influence of religion, his conduct, though 
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no longer chargeable with folly or extravagance, 
generally indicated an independent spirit. His em- 
ployer, whom he represents as intelligent, though 
eccentric, soon discovered in the journeyman a dis- 
position in many respects like his own ; and, in con- 
sequence of this kindred temper, and a similarity of 
age, master and man felt a mutual regard. The one, 
as Mr. Drew expresses it, was '^ Hudibras,'* and the 
other ^^ Ralph ;** and in most matters, Hudibras made 
Ralph his confidant. Where Samuel lodged, there was 
a young woman to whom his master was attached* 
The latter, concluding that the alliance would not be 
approved by his friends, endeavoured to keep them 
in ignorance. Understanding that Samuel was in the 
secret, the father applied to him for information ; but 
he was mute. At length, that the old gentleman 
might not be displeased or grieved, he promised to 
communicate all he might know of the matter for the 
future. He then related to his master the conversation, 
saying, "Now keep your own counsel; — tell me 
none of your secrets, and I cannot repeat them. But 
depend upon it, if you forget, I shall be as good as my 
word to your father." Thanking him for his candour, 
the master said he would follow his «dvice. But not 
long after, feeling that " untold pleasure wanted half 
its charms," he again spoke to Samuel on the subject ; 
and he, in fulfilment of his engagement, communicated 
to the father what he had heard. This incident^ 
though trivial, shows his plain dealing and fixedness 
of purpose. 

The character of his employer, the circumstances in 
which he now found himself, his desire and determi* 
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nation to acquire knowledge, his method of studj, the 
facilities afforded him, and the difficulties which he 
had to overcome, cannot he so well descrihed as in his 
own words* 

*' My master was bj trade a saddler, had acquired 
some knowledge of bookbinding, and hired me to carry 
on the shoemaking for him. He was one of those men 
who will live anjwhere, but will get rich nowhere. 
His shop was frequented by persons of a more res- 
pectable class than those with whom I had previously 
associated, and various topics became alternately the 
subjects of conversation. I listened with all that at- 
tention which my labour and good manners would 
permit, and obtained among them some little know- 
ledge. About this time, disputes ran high in St. 
Austell between the Calvinists and Arminians, and 
our shop afforded a convenient place for discussion. 
In cases of uncertain issue, I was sometimes appealed 
to, to decide upon a doubtful point. This, perhaps, 
flattering my vanity, became a new stimulus to action. 
I examined dictionaries, picked up many words, and, 
from an attachment which I felt to books that were 
occasionally brought to the shop to be bound, I began 
to have some view of the various theories of which 
they treated. The more I read, the more I felt my 
own ignorance ; and the more I felt my ignorance, the 
more invincible became my energy to surmount it. 
Every leisure moment was now employed in reading 
one thing or other. Having to support myself by 
manual labour, my time for reading was but little. 
To overcome this disadvantage, I was accustomed at 
ineal-time to place a book before me, and at every 
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repafirt read five or six pages. Although the pro- 
vidence of God has raised me above that incessant 
toil, when I could " barely earn enough to make life 
struggle," yet the practice became so habitual, that 
it has not forsaken me at the present moment. 

" After having worked with this master several 
months, a neighbouring gentleman brought Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding to be bound. I 
had never seen nor heard of this work before. I took 
an occasion to look into it, and thought his mode of 
reasoning very pleasing, and his arguments exceedingly 
strong. I watched all opportunites of reading for my- 
self, and would willingly have laboured a fortnight to 
have the books ; having then no conception that they 
could be obtained for money. They were, however, 
soon carried away, and with them all my future im- 
provement by their means. The close and decisive 
manner of Mr. Locke's reasoning made on my mind 
an impression too deep to be easily effaced ; and though 
I did not see his Essay again for many years, yet the 
impression was not forgotten, and it is from this acci- 
dental circumstance that I received my first bias for 
abstruse subjects," 

To a friend, Mr. Drew said, ^^ This book set all my 
soul to think, to feel, to reason, from all without and 
from all within. It gave the first metaphysical turn 
to my mind; and I cultivated the little knowledge 
of writing which I had acquired, in order to pat down 
my reflections. It awakened me from my stupor, and 
induced me to form a resolution to abandon the 
grovelling views which I had been accustomed to en- 
tertain." 
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Becounting, on another occasion, this portion of his 
personal history, he remarked : — '^ In this situation, I 
found myself surrounded bj books of various de- 
scriptions, and felt mj taste for the acquirement of in- 
formation return with renewed vigour, and increase 
in proportion to the means of indulgence which were 
now placed within my reach. But here some new 
dificulties occurred, with which I found it painful 
to grapple. My knowledge of the import of words 
was as contracted as my ideas were scanty ; so that I 
found it necessary to keep a dictionary continually by 
my side whilst I was reading, to which I was com- 
pelled constantly to refer. This was a tedious process. 
But in a little time the difficulty wore away, and my 
horizion of knowledge became enlarged." 

From the time of his union with the Methodists, 
Mr. Drew became intellectually as well as spiritually 
a ^' new careature." He no longer tolerated indolence 
of body or mind. Diligence in business and fervency 
of spirit, were happily combined ; and his consistent 
deportment, elevated sentiment, and unaffected piety, 
gained him many friends. It is not kngwn what 
course of reading he at first pursued. Most probably 
it was desultory, confined chiefly, it not wholly, to the 
books brought to his master's shop. One book he 
mentions, as having highly delighted him, and, at the 
same time, deepened his religious impressions, and given 
him clearer views of vital Christianity. This was 
the " Pilgrim's Progress," of John Bunyan, 

*^ Ingenious dreamer, in wliose well-toid tale 
Sweet fiction and plain truth alike prevail." 
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It was the first book he could call his own, and, next 
to the bible, was his companion. Throughout his life 
he evinced a great predilection for the indirect mode 
of convejing instruction by tale and apologue, which 
may be traced to this early association. 

Continuing his narrative, Mr. Drew says, " My mas- 
ter growing inattentive to his shoemaking, many of 
my friends advised me to commence business for myself 
and one of them offered me money for that purpose. 
I accepted the offer, started accordingly, and, by dint 
of application, in about one year discharged my debts, 
and stood alone." 

The history of this year, which is thus compressed 
into a sentence, would, if fully known, afford many 
a useful lesson to young tradesmen with narrow capi- 
tals. A few particulars may interest, if they do not 
benefit, the reader. 

His thirst for knowledge having induced him to lay 
out in books such money as he could save from his 
earnings as a journeyman, all the cash he could com- 
mand, when recommended to begin business on his 
own account, was fourteen shillings. To his father he 
applied for assistance; but the old man, coostitutionaUy 
timid, especially about secular undertakings, refused to 
aid him. A miller with whom he was acquainted, 
then a pious man, was particularly urgent for him to 
commence. Mr. Drew stated to him this difficult, 
and his friend replied, '* That shall not hinder you 
from beginning. Til lend you five pounds upon the 
security of your good character, and more if that's not 
enough ; and 1*11 promise not to demand it till you can 
conveniently pay me." This generous offer was accepted. 
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At this juncture, Dr. Franklin's «' Way to Wealth** 
fell into his hands. The, pithy and excellent advice 
of *^ Poor Richard " delighted him. He placed it in a 
conspicuous situation in his chamber, and resolved to 
follow its maxims. 

" Veuels large may Tentnre more. 
But little boats should keep near shore," 

was applied to a practical purpose at the very outset. 
He took part of a small house, at a low rent, and 
^' cut his garment according to the doth." '* It is 
better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt,** 
was another maxim upon which he acted ; and he took 
care that the ^* sound of his hammer" should be heard 
** from five in the morning till ten at night." '^ Eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four," he has said, " did 
I regularly work, and sometimes longer; for my 
friends gave me plenty of employment ; and until the 
bills became due, I had no means of paying wages to 
a journeyman. I was indefatigable ; and at the year's 
end I had the satisfaction of paying the five pounds 
which had been so kindly lent me, and finding myself, 
wit^ a tolerable stock of leather, dear of the world." 

Mr. Drew began business in January, 1787. He 
continued in his former lodgings a few months ; but 
having an apprentice soon after his commencement, he 
thought it would be more convenient and economical 
to live on his own premises. He then made application 
to his father, who not only gave him a few articles of 
furniture, but, to their great joy, consented for his 
sister to live with him as housekeeper. 

" Many," as the sister relates, " were the dis- 
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treBsing privations mj brother and I underwent the 
first year. His resolution to * owe no man any thing* 
was unconquerable ; and I bore every thing cheerfhllj 
for his sake. Our family connexions being respectable^ 
no one suspected our poverty ; and though we managed 
to give the apprentice food enough, we often went 
with a scanty allowance ourselves. Sometimes we 
were driven to great straits for want of money ; yet 
my brother's resolution continued unshaken. One 
market day, a relation called on us from a distance. 
I wanted to buy provisions ; but neither my brother 
nor I had any money. Not liking, in the presence 
of a stranger, to expose our poverty, I said to my 
brother, with assumed carelessness, ^'Tis time for me 
to go to market: have you any silver? I have none.' 
On his replying in the negative, our visitor put some 
silver into my hand, saying, ' Take this. You can pay 
me the next time I call.' Necessity compelled us to 
accept this seasonable offer, without which I know 
not what we should have done. 

** Through the kindness and influence of my brother^s 
friends, he obtained a great many genteel customers^ 
and was obliged, in some degree, to keep up a credit- 
able appearance. This frequently added to our dif- 
ficulties. Towards the end of the first year, busineM 
increased so much, that he was compelled to employ 
a journeyman. He could not pay him board wagei^ 
and therefore the man was to live with us. We had 
two rooms, and but two beds ; one I occupied, and in 
the other my brother and his apprentice slept. It waa 
at lengtli, after much reluctance on my brother's part^ 
agreed to place my bed in his room for the man, and 
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substitute mine bj a bundle of straw. I used to cany 
on a little business of mj own as a sempstress, and 
bad many female acquaintances calling to see me; 
bul siter getting my straw bed, I would never admit 
them into my room, lest they should discover * the 
nakedness of the land,' and prejudice my brother's 
business. 

^' Sometimes my ^irits would £eu1 me under these 
trying circumstances, and my mind would sink into 
a state of gloom and despondency. But my dear, 
noble-jninded brother was just the spiritual preceptor 
and comforter I wanted. When he saw me in per* 
plexity, he would say, ^ Cheer up, my sister; — ^have 
faith in God ; — there are brighter days in store.' And 
very soon the clouds began to pass away." 

Unfavourable to mental cultivation as was this state 
of restless anxiety arising from pecuniary difficulties, 
yet Mr. Drew's thoughts were in vigorous exercise, and 
his ardent thirst for knowledge increased. But if, in 
the midst of his privations, his soul ever glowed with 
the anticipation of rising from obscurity, he might 
with great prc^riety have exclaimed, 

^ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to olimb 
The steep where fieune's proud temple shines afar ? " 

The year 1788 opened, in some respects, auspiciously. 
With reference to his business, he had now, — to use 
a trite but expressive phrase, — ^^ broken the neck of 
his difficulties." His incessant toil to achieve inde- 
pendence, he was enabled to relax. Industry and 
rigid economy were still indispensable ; but it was no 
longer necessary that he should ^' go to bed supper- 
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less " to avoid " rising in debt." His ruling passion, 
the acquisition of knowledge, he was, in a limited de- 
gree, enabled to gratify ; and, during this and several 
succeeding years, every spare moment, and all the 
hours he could snatch from sleep, were devoted to 
reading such books as he could procure. 

*^ By unremitting industry," he says, '* I at length 
surmounted such obstacles as were of a pecuniary 
nature : this enabled me to procure assistance in mj 
labour, and afforded me the coounon relaxation which 
others enjoyed. This was the only leisure at which I 
aimed. In this situation, I felt an internal vigour 
prompting roe to exertion, but was unable to deter- 
mine what direction I should take. The sciences lay 
before me. I had learned that 

" One science only will one genios fit. 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit" 
I discovered a charm in each, but, unable to embrace 
them all, hesitated in making a selection. 

** At first I felt such an attachment to astronomy, 
that I resolved to confine my views to the study of 
that science ; but soon found myself too deficient in 
arithmetic to make any proficiency. Modem hisUaj 
was my next object; but I quickly discovered that 
more books and time were necessary than I could 
either purchase or spare, and on this account history 
was abandoned. In the region of metaphysics I saw 
neither of the above impediments. It appeared to be 
a thorny path; but I determined, nevertheless^ to 
enter, and accordingly began to tread it." 

In conversation with a gentleman with wh<mi he 
was particularly intimate, when asked whether he bad 
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not stadied astronomy in his time, Mr. Drew remarked, 
** I once had a very great desire for it, for I thought it 
suitable to the genius of my mind^ and I think so 
still ; but then 

" Chill penury repressed ihe noble rage, 
And £roze the genial current of the soul.'' 

Dangers and difficulties I did not fear, while I could 
bring the powers of my mind to bear upon them, and 
force myself a passage. To metaphysics I then ap- 
plied myself, and became what the world, and my good 
friend Dr. Clarke, call, * a metaphysician.' " 

Connected with the origin of Mr. Drew's metaphy- 
sical studies, there is another circumstance in the 
history of 1788 that demands attention. In this year 
he became a Local Preacher and Class Leader.* The 
responsible duty of instructing others on the important 

* To those readers who are unacquainted with the peculiarities 
of Methodism, it may be necessary to state, that private meetings 
for religions instruction form one of its distinguishing features. 
Usually from ten to twenty individuals of the society associate in 
what is called a '' Class/' imder the direction of a senior member, 
miio is nominated to the office by the superintending minister. 
This person is the " Class-Leader.'' The individuals under his 
charge are expected to meet together once a week, at a fixed time 
and place ; and it becomes his duty, after a short introductory 
prayer, to ask each such questions, and give such advice, as he 
thinks will promote personal piety. These " class-meetingB " are 
generally limited to an hour, and are concluded, as they are be- 
gun, with singing and prayer. A ** Local Preacher" is not set 
apart for the ministerial office, so as to devote to it his whole 
time and attention, but is employed as an occasional teacher, on 
the sabbath, in the locality where he resides ; and being supposed 
to follow his secular occupation, he receives no remuneration for 
his services. 
7 
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subject of religion, would lead him to exercise his 
thoughts as a moralist and a divine. He could not 
officiate as a public teacher, without becoming presentlj 
sensible of his own deficiency on many points of ne- 
cessary knowledge ; iand his was not the temper to sit 
quietly down, and felicitate himself upon his ignorance 
of " vain philosophy." While at his shop-bench , 
many glimpses of truth might attract a momentary 
attention, and then pass away, like a vision, from be- 
fore his eyes. There, he might have contented himself 
with a vague and indistinct apprehension of the truth 
or falsehood of particular theories ; but for his public 
duties, he would find it absolutely necessary to think 
and examine closely. It is, therefore, more than pro- 
bable that the religious offices which Mr. Drew thus 
early sustained tended to give life, vigour, and di- 
rection to his mental exertions. 

Within two years after these official appointments, 
his mental independence caused their temporary sus- 
pension. In the interval, a change of ministers had 
taken place. Upon the alleged ground of having taught 
erroneous doctrine respecting the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, he was, through misapprehension, 
summl^^ily required by the new superintendent to give 
up his credentials of office. Defence and explanation 
being forbidden, as leading to dispute, and the present 
checks on ministerial authority being unknown in those 
early days of Methodism, the Preachers* Plan and 
Class Paper were at once surrendered. His reply to 
the minister, who, shortly afterwards, privately desired 
him to resume his offices, was characteristic : '' Yon 
have put me out at the door, and I shall not come badL 
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through the keyhole/' At an official meeting that 
followed, Mr. Drew's views were declared to be scrip - 
toraly and bj a unanimous vote he was reinstated. 
His own explanation of the matter to a friend, at a 
subsequent period, was, '^ When I began to think, I 
found that many words and phrases common in our pul- 
pits, if not positively absurd, would not bear a strict 
investigation; I therefore discarded them, and used 
terms suited to my own ideas. Some good people, to 
whom these were entirely new, and who never took 
the trouble to consider them, thought they must be 
erroneous, because they were not in ordinary use." 

A few domestic incidents at this period, related by 
his sister, place the softer features of his character in 
a. very pleasing light. 

One of his maxims was, " Be just before you are 
generous." This, in the year of his commencing busi- 
ness, when he was trading on a borrowed capital, and 
had enough to do ^' to make life struggle," imposed a 
restraint upon his benevolent disposition which he 
sometimes ingeniously evaded. Before his formal ap- 
pointment as a local preacher, he officiated, as is com- 
mon among the Methodists, at meetings for prayer, in 
the neighbouring villageai, and sometimes gave an ex- 
hortation. After attending a meeting of this kind, he 
said to his sister, " The people at the place where I 
have been, very kindly invited me to dinner ; and I 
may now honestly give away my own. Bring out 
what meat you have left ; cut from it as much as you 
think I should have eaten, and carry if to Alice 
H.," — a very poor woman, for whom he had a great 
respect. 
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In the following year, when he was free of the 
world, but still poor enough, one of the preachers then 
in the circuit, owing to some misunderstanding with 
the circuit stewards, was placed in verj trying circum- 
stances, and his amiable wife and family wanted ne- 
cessaries. One market-day Mr. Drew said to hia 
sister, " I was just now over in the market, and saw 

Mrs. L , the preacher's wife, with an empty basket 

on one arm, and a child on the other, looking wistfully 
at the butchers' stalls. I guessed, from her manner, 
that she had no money, and was ashamed to ask credit; 
so, as I passed her, I put half-a-crown into her hand. 
The good woman was so affected, that she burst into 
tears ; and I could not help crying for company.** 

His sister relates, that, about the same time, the 
family of a labouring man in the town being seized 
with fever, and suffering great privation in conse- 
quence, he desired her to send them what she thought 
could be spared from the cupboard, but on no account 
to enter the house, lest she should take the infection. 
" I ventured," she says, " on this point, to disobey ; 
and going thither, in company with a female friend, 
saw such a scene of distress as I could scarcely 
have imagined. Having informed my brother where 
I had been, and what I saw, he said to me, * Since 

* you have disobeyed my orders in going, you shall, as 

* a punishment, go again, and carry the family every 
' thing in our house that you think they can want. 

* We'll trust Providence for a supply.* ; 

" A cousin of ours, a widow, who resided twenty 
or thirty miles from St. Austell, was much reduced in 
circumstances, through sickness. She wrote to my 
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hrcfther, begging the loan of five pounds ; and stated 
as a reason, that, if he could part with such a sum, it 
would enable her to begin some business which she 
mentioned, and maintain her family. ' Now,' said he 
to me, ^ What can I do? To me five pounds is a 
serious sum, and one that I can ill spare ; but, perhaps, 
if I i^use, I shall deprive my relative of the only 
opportunity she may have of providing for her 
children. It will never be in her power to repay me. 
I will not letid her five pounds, but will give her the 
money/ 

^ My brother's sensibilities were not confined to 
his own species. He could not witness suffering in 
any creature without seeking its relief. A poor, half- 
starved dog one day presented itself at our door, as 
if knowing instinctively that it was a friend's house. 
Seeing the dog, he desired me to give it some meat, 
which it ate with a voracious appetite. Where it 
lodged at night, we could not teU ; but for a long time 
it came at just the same hour for its daily 'dole. We 
bad missed it some weeks, when my brother calling me 
to the door, and pointing to a fine, sleek animal that 
was passing with a gentleman, asked me if I knew it, 
and on my answering, * No,' he said, with a gesture of 
satisfaction, * That's the very dog we relieved ; and he 
has found his master.' " 

At this period of his life, when, in the ordinary 
way of judging, he could badly afford it, Mr. Drew 
frequently gave half-a-guinea, and sometimes a guinea, 
to a fiunily in distress. Though he always examined 
before he relieved, and often detected imposture, yet 
from a tale of wo he never turned away with indif- 
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ference. His charity knew no other limit than his 
ability ; and he has been seen to weep when he had 
nothing to bestow. 

The miller who had shown so much kindness to 
Mr. Drew, by aiding him to begin business, not many 
years afterwards forgot his God, became an abandoned 
drunkard, and, as a natural consequence, reduced him- 
self and family to want. He came one day into Mr. 
Drew's shop, and said, *^ Sam, I want you to lend me 
five pounds." " For some time,** said Mr. Drew, " I 
hesitated, whether I ought to let him have it or not. 
I knew very well I should never bo repaid ; but this 
was not the difficulty. * If I put five pounds into his 
hands,' I thought, 4t will be but tempting him to commit 
sin ; and perhaps it is my duty to deny him.' On the 
other hand, I considered, * Here stands the man to 
whose kindness I owe all that I possess in the world : 
I know he is poor, and his family wanting necessaries. 
He asks me to return the favour he once conferred 
upon me. I am not certain he will misapply the 
money ; and I dare not refuse.* I had not the money 
by me ; and I borrowed it of a friend, in order to help 
him to whose former kindness I was so deeply in- 
debted." 

Business continuing to increase, he found his premises 
too confined. A better shop became vacant, but his 
(prudential maxims made him hesitate to take it. He 
looked at the premises, and made inquiries, without 
coming to a decision. A very intimate friend came 
one evening into his house, and, not finding him at 
home, said to his sister, '' There has been a person in- 
quiring about yonder house : — if your brother wait 
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till to-morrow, he may be too late." Snatching up a 
shoe, he ran out, threw it into the shop, and quickly 
returned, exulting that he had secured the premises 
for his friend. When the latter heard what had been 
done, he expressed his fears that the additional rent 
might embarrass him, and hinted something about the 
possibility of imprisonment. " Have no fears on that 
account," his friend replied. " While R»»».L»»» 
has money in his purse, Samuel Drew shall never go 
to prison for the want of it." 

During the American war, and long afterwards, 
every one was a politician. According to his own ac- 
count of his juvenile days, the subject of our narrative 
was a thorough partisan of the Americans; and it 
does not appear that his sentiments on this matter had 
hitherto undergone any alteration. The friend just 
named afterwards emigrated to the United States; and, 
alluding to his own suspected character of republican, 
in one of his letters to Mr. Drew, observes, " You were 
as deep in the mud as I in the mire." There was a 
danger, at the time of which we now write, about the 
year 1789 or 1790, of political discussion occupying 
Mr. Drew's attention, to the exclusion or detriment of 
more important mental occupations. From this he 
was preserved, by an apparently trivial incident. 

A friend one day said to him, " More than once I 
have heard you quote, as true, that expression, — 

" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise J' 
But how are we to understand it ? " "I can give 
you," replied Mr. Drew, " an instance from my own 
experience. When I began business, I was a great 
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politician. My master's shop had been a chosen place 
for political discussion; and there, I suppose, I acquired 
my fondness for such debates. For the first year, I 
had too much to do and to think about, to indulge my 
propensity for politics ; but, after getting a little ahead 
in the world, I began to dip into these matters again. 
Very soon, I entered as deeply into newspaper argu* 
ment as if my livelihood depended on it. My shop 
was often filled with loungers, who came to canvass 
public measures ; and now and then I went into my 
neighbours' houses on a similar errand. This en- 
croached on my time ; and I found it necessary some- 
times to work till midnight, to make up for the hoois 
I had lost. One night, after my shutters were closed, 
and I was busily employed, some little urchin who was 
passing the street put his mouth to the keyhole of the 
door^ and, with a shrill pipe, called out, * Shoemaker ! 
shoemaker I work by night, and run about by day ! * ** 
" And did you," inquired the friend, " pursue the boy 
with your stirrup, to chastise him for his insolence ? ** 
" No, no ; " replied Mr. Drew. " Had a pistol been 
fired off at my ear, I could not have been more dis- 
mayed or confounded. 1 dropped my work, 8a3ring to 
myself, * True, true ! but you shall never have that to 
say of me again ! ' I have never forgotten it ; and, 
while I recollect anything, I never shall. To me, it 
was as the voice of God ; and it has been a word in 
season throughout my life. I learned from it, not to 
leave till to-morrow the work of to-day, nor to idle 
when I ought to be working. From that time, I 
turned over a new leaf. I ceased to venture on the 
restless sea of politics, or trouble myself about matters 
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which did not concern me. The bliss of ignorance on 
political topics^ I have often experienced in after life : 
the foUj of being wise, my earlj history shows.** 

Having thus disentan^ed himself from the meshes 
of political debate, Mr. Drew was enabled, with less 
interraption, to indulge &b taste for literature and meta- 
physics. As he could devote but little time to the 
acquisition of knowledge, every moment was fully 
occupied. " Drive thy business— do not let thy busi- 
ness drive thee,** was one of those maxims of Dr. 
Franklin to which he adhered ; and his example shows, 
that literature may be cultivated, and piety cherished, 
without detriment to our worldly interests. 

" During several years," he observes, " all my 
leisure hours were devoted to reading, or scribbling 
any thing which happened to pass through my mind ; 
but I do not recollect that it ever interrupted my busi- 
ness, though it frequently broke in upcm my rest. On 
my labour depended my livelihood: literary pursuits 
were only my amusenent. Common prudence had 
taught me the lesson which Marmontel has so happily 
expressed: * Secure to yourself a livelihood indepen- 
dently of literary success, and put into this lottery 
only the overplus of time. Wo to him who depends 
wholly on his pen! Nothing is more casual. The 
man who makes shoes is sure of his wages : the man 
who writes a book is never sure of any thing.' ** 

To a person of Mr. Drew's sensibility, poetry would 
present many charms. The poetical works of Milton, 
Young, and Cowper, he read with avidity; and Pope's 
Ethic Epistles were, early and late in life, his favour* 
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ites. Goldsmith was another of his admired writers, 
both in poetry and prose. The whole of the " De- 
serted Village " was committed to memory ; and some 
of those traits in its graphic picture of the village 
pastor, he perhaps felt to be not inapplicable to him- 
self. At this period, 

''His hoiiflo was known to all the ragrant train." 

" It was," says his sister, " a sort of asylum for for- 
eigners. To the itinerant trader, and the wandering 
musician, my brother's doors were always open. He 
delighted to converse with them, — to learn their his- 
tory, — and to gather from them such information, as 
they could furnish about their respective countries. 
If intelligent and well-behaved, they were generally 
invited to sit at our table, and partake of our fare ; 
and frequently has the Jew or Italian left his box of 
valuables at our house as a place of safety.'* 

Tiiough but a young tradesman, his punctuality 
and integrity had procured him general respect ; much 
deference was paid to his judgment; and he was 
frequently chosen by his neighbours as arbitrator in 
their petty quarrels. In this office, his strict hones^ 
did not always accord with the views of the disputants. 
Any thing which had the appearance of meanness or 
duplicity, ho detested. " Now let me know the 
truth," he would say, — " the whole truth. No matter 
what it is ; only let there bo no shuffling or prevari- 
cation. Be open and candid — tell plainly what you 
mean. Unless you do, I will not even try to under- 
stand you." 

A person with whom he had been very friendly, 
became embarrassed in his circumstances, and applied 
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to him for advice. After makiog yarioos searchiog 
inquiries, he gave some directions which were too 
straightforward to suit the applicant, who hesitated, 
and seemed confused. Mr. Drew then said, *' I helieye 
I understand jou now. In plain terms, jou want me 
to advise you how to cheat your creditors. If that be 
the case, I have done with you, and you may leave my 
house." 

During a season of dearth, he had bargained with a 
farmer for a bushel * of wheat monthly, throughout 
the year, at a fixed rate. A few weeks afterwards, 
the price of com fell nearly one-third. The terms of 
the bargain did not bind him to purchase under such 
circumstances ; but he regarded the spirit rather than 
the letter of the agreement, and, contrary to the far- 
mer's expectation, continued to buy during the twelve 
months at the stipulated price. The seller appreciated 
this honourable conduct, and brought him a thirteenth 
bushel gratis. 

A parish apprentice had been assigned to him, con- 
trary to his wishes. Having appealed unsuccessfully 
against the order, he said, <* Since I must have the 
boy, I will do as well for him as I can. He shall be 
treated as my other apprentices ; and if he live to the 
expiration of his time, it shall be his own fault if he 
do not enter the world in much better circumstances 
than I did." The boy becaioe one of the best work- 
men in St. Austell, and always loved and respected 
his master. Among Mr. Drew*s letters, were several 
from persons who had been his apprentices. Nearly 
all of them begin with " Mt/ dear old YnasterJ* 
* The Cornish bushel is equal to three Imperial bosheli. 
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Mr. Drew's shop was often visited by persons who 
were partial to religious or literary inquiries. Among 
his workmen, and apprentices also, useful conversatioii 
and innocent mirth were encouraged ; while the least 
infringement on delicacy, whether in workman or vi- 
siter, was instantly checked. Whatever might put 
modesty to the blush, raised his indignation. Philoso- 
phical discussion, with him, had now taken the place 
of political debate. When the conversation was be- 
tween him and his visiters, the men and boys acquired 
information by listening ; and he would frequently ask 
the latter questions relative to the points discussed, 
and endeavour to explain them, after the visiters were 
gone. 

After a lecture of this kind, when Locke on the 
Human Understanding had been the text book, snd 
the primary and secondary qualities of matter the 
peculiar subject, one of the workmen, full of die 
importance of newly acquired knowledge, and longing 
for an opportunity to propagate an astounding doc- 
trine, posted to the public bakehouse, as the most 
likely place to find an audience. Unhappily for his 
fame as a philosopher, he had either misapprehended 
or forgotten the proposition, that heat is not a qualitj 
of fire, but a sensation or effect produced by it ; and, 
pointing to the blazing fagots, boldly maintained thit 
there was no fire in thebven. This was too heavy % 
demand on the faith or even patience of the listenen. 
The point was stoutly maintained by him for some 
time; when his female audience proposed to adopt 
that moft convincing mode of reasoning, the otyw- 
menium ad haminem. IS there were no fire in the 
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oven, a short lodgment there could do him no harm ; 
and such an experiment would afford the most satis- 
factory evidence to all parties. The inan's zeal for 
science cooling dovm, h^ evinced a disposition to re- 
treat ; — a movement which was resisted by his com- 
mon-sense listeners. They laid hold of him with the 
apparent intention of putting him into the oven ; 
when, with the desperate energy of terror, he broke . 
from them, and made his way back to the shop, per- 
fectly cured of his philosophical knight-errantry. 

In 1791, at tiie age of twenty-seven, Mr. Drew 
married Honour, daughter of Jacob Halls, and grand- 
child of Thomas Halls, who was one of Mr. Wesley's 
first converts in St Austell. In her he found an 
efficient Substitute for his sister's domestic manage- 
ment, and a helpmate ready to second all his exertions. 
On the occasion of his wedding, he became, for the 
first time, the possessor of a coat ^^h« good as new^ 
It was, according to his own account, '^of a plum 
colour, with bright buttons, very little worn, and quite 
a bargain." This coat maintained for several years 
the chief place in his wardrobe. His wife's immediate 
fortune was ten pounds — a sum to him, at that time^ 
of great importance. Three years afterwards it was 
increased by a legacy of fifty pounds, which enabled 
him advantageously to extend his business. He was 
now the prosperous, intelligent tradesman. Although 
authorship was far from hid thoughts, yet he was 
known to his neighbours as a reading, thinking man, 
capable of talking upon most subjects^ and he had 
attained a degree of local popularity as a pi>pacher. 
8 
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SooD after his marriage, several of his acquaintances 
emigrated to America. The reports which they sent 
home being, in general, verj flattering, many indi- 
vidaals and families in and about St Austell were in- 
duced to seek their fortunes in the New World. The 
political and religious freedom of the Americans in 
the United States Mr. Drew had formerly admired. 
His old attachments and prepossessions were revived 
by the letters and invitations of his friends ; and 
he appears to have felt a strong desire to go with 
the tide of emigration. Nor was this deaire entirely 
abandoned until several years afterwards. Its final 
relinquishment is intimated by one of his transatlantic 
correspondents, who says, in a letter dated 1802, '^ I 
find by your last, that you have given oyer all thoughts 
of coming to America ; and I do not greatly wonder 
at it ; for a thing of this kind must be done without 
very much thinking, or not at alL" 

When, in conversation with his children, at a later 
period, Mr. Drew spoke of being at one time on the 
verge of taking up his residence in America, and even 
engaged in making distant preparations for the voyage, 
he was asked, what induced him, contrary to his usual * 
decision of character, to vaciUate. " You may," he 
replied, ^^ call it weakness or superstition ; but I have 
ever regarded it as among those junctures of my life 
in which the finger of Providence turned the scale by 
an almost imperceptible touch. Goldsmith was one of 
my favourite poets. I had read and admired his beau- 
tiful ballad of Edwin and Angelina before ; but hap- 
pening, just it this crisis, to find it in some magazine, 
I re-perusad it ; and these two lines, 
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' Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long/ 

seconded by my wife's disinclination for the adven- 
ture, produced such an effect upon my mind as led me 
to abandon all intention of crossing the Atlantic. To 
these two lines of Goldsmith, under a providential di- 
rection, it is owing, that I and my family are noW in- 
habitants of Great Britain. The thought of going to 
America did» indeed, occur to me some years after- 
wards, in consequence of local distress, and stagnation 
of business. By this time, however, I had lived longer 
in the world, and had heard and seen enough to con- 
vince me that America was no Utopia, lliere were 
certainly, according to my views, political imperfections 
at homei^- yet imperfection, I was convinced, would 
attach t6 every form of government, and I could not 
but appropriate to myself Cowper's exclamation, 
' England, with all thy &nlt8, 1 love thee still ! ' 

To this were added other considerations of a personal 
nature. Though I could not expect to accumulate 
wealth where I was, I could maintain my family in 
credit; and a removal to America could not be ef- 
fected, without exposing my wife and children to the 
perils of the ocean. I therefore concluded, with 
Collins, that 

' The lUy peace oatshines the siWer store, 
And life is dearer than the golden ore.' " 



■^ .» 
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SECTION in. 

LITERARY RISE AND PROGRESS. 

Mr. Drew's first attempts at composition, like those of 
most young essayists in the paths of literature, were 
metricaL According to his sister's recollections, the 
eariiest effort of his muse was a poetical epistle to her ; 
and the next, an elegy on the death of his brother. 
Then followed several short poetical pieces, to one of 
which he appears to have attached some value, having 
expressed much regret at losing it. His next attempt 
was to embody poetical conceptions in language not 
metrically arranged. This piece was of consideriMa 
length, and was entitled by him * A Morning Excnr* 
sion.' It recorded in glowing words, as his sister 
states, the feelings of a pious mind» alive to the beauties 
of nature, and grateful for the bounties of Providence. 
All these were written before the time of his marriagCi 
but neither of them is preserved. His earliest com- 
position extant is a piece of about one hundred lines, 
entitled "An Ode on Christmas," dated December, 
1791. In the longer memoir of Mr. Drew this is in- 
serted entire. 

Another metrical piece, containing about twelve 
hundred lineS| entitled * Reflections on St. Austell 
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Church- Yard,' is dated August, 1792. From a short 
and characteristic preface to the MS, it appears 
that Mr. Drew once contemplated its publication. 
" When I consider myself — my subject — my cir- 
cumstances — my situation — and my neighbours, I 
cannot think this apology unnecessary. When this 
appears in a public manner, I expect some will despise 
— some ridicule — some pity — and some, perhaps, ap- 
plaud me for my undertaking. To please every one is 
impossible. One objection will be (I expect) con- 
tinually raised — ^which is — you had better mvid your 
work. It may not be unnecessary in reply to observe 
that it had but little interference with my labour: no- 
thing to its detriment ; but has been chiefly the prodice 
of those evenings and leisure hours, which too many 
of my age dedicate to jMrofiigacy, wicked company^ 
and vice." 

What gives the chief interest to this poetical com- 
position iSy its being, apparently, the embryo of his 
trea^e on the Human Soul. The major part is 
vgoinentstive, not unlike Pope's Essay on Man, aflber 
which, possibly, it was modelled ; and several of the 
arguments tend to prove that the soul is immaterial, 
and therefc»:e immortal. 

^' What is the soul ? and where does it reside ? 
What gives it life, or makes that life subside ? 
To form the soul do subtle parts conspire ? 
Does acticm uve through every part entire ? 
Consists the soul of elemental flame ? 

Can high-wrought matter its existence claim ? 

***** 

Now, if the soul be matter thus refin'd, 
If it has parts connected ot diijoin'd, 
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Then follows, what these propositions teach, 
That some corporeal instrument may reach, 
And reaching there, its ruin may portend. 
Its death accomplish, and its being end. 



Althougli, as Mr. Drew informs his readers, he laid 
the foandation of his Essay on the Soul in 1798, it is 
obvious that his thoughts had been directed to this 
subject at a much earlier period. His sister says, that 
while she lived with him — ^long before his marriage, — 
he had heard of Plato on the Soul, and was very de- 
sirous to procure it. " I never,*' she remarks, "saw 
my brother manifest more anxiety about any thing 
th^ how to obtain that book. One day he came to 
me| rejoicing that he had found the treasure. A per- 
son in the market-place having it among other old 
» books for sale, he had purchased it ; but he told me 
afterwards, that he was greatly disappointed in It.*' 
This accords with an anecdote which is related of him. 
In his anxiety to possess ' Plato,' he made inquiries 
for it at a bookseller's shop in Truro. He was never 
remarkable for bestowing attention upon his outwmrd 
man ; and at this time, very probably, his attire ooc* 
responded with his limited finuices. The sisgokur 
incongruity between his unclassical appearance and 
the book for which he inquired, attracting the notice 
of some military officers who were lounging in the 
shop, one of them, who thought him a fair subject for 

a joke, said, " Mr. has not got Plato, my man ; 

but here (presenting him with a child's Primer) is a 
book he thinks likely to be more serviceable to you ; 
and, as you do not seem to be overstocked with casl^ 
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ril make you a present of it." Mr. Drew thanked 
him for his professed kindness, and added some re- 
mark which caused the military gentlemen to retreat 
abashed. 

In allusion to the year 1798, he observes, ** I had 
long before this imagined that the immortality of the 
soul admitted of more rational proof than any I had 
ever seen. I perused such books as I could obtain on 
the subject ; but disappointment was the common re- 
sult. I theref(»re made notes of such thoughts as 
occurred, merely for my own satisfaction, without any 
design of publishing them to the world." 

From the year 1792, when the poem just noticed 
was written, until the commencement of his Essay on 
the Soul, in 1798, no particular circumstance of Mr. 
Drew's literaiy life, beyond his habits, is on record. 
At this time, — as in later years, — he was intimate 
with several ywng men of good information and in- 
quiring minds, who regarded him as their preceptor. 
One of them, who was his junior, in referring to thp 
^riod, s«ys, ' B^ularly as the clock proclaimed the 
hour of leaving Work, I ran to his house, for the 
purpose of reading and talking with him. We read 
and roc^d the cradle by turns. I can see him now, 
in imagination, standing and leaning on the back of a 
chair, as he was then accustomed to do, when in earnest 
eopiyersation. I was a correspondent of the Weekly 
Entertainer, aad he was my counsellor both as to 
matter and manner ; but I believe he never wrote for 
that publication himself." 

Mr. Drew's own description of his mode of study, 
at this period of his life, is as follows : — 
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" During my literary purBuits, I regularly and con- 
stantly attended on my business, and do not recollect 
that through these one customer was ever disappointed 
by me. My mode of writing and study may have in 
them, perha|)S, something peculiar. Immersed in the 
common concerns of life, I endeavour to lift my 
thoughts to objects more sublime than those with 
which I am surrounded ; and, while attending to my 
trade, I sometimes catch the fibres of an argument, 
which I endeavour to note, and keep a pen and ink by 
me for that purpose. In this state, what I can collect 
through the day remains on any paper which I may 
have at hand, till the business of the day is despatched, 
and my shop shut, when, in the midst of my family, 
I endeavoured to analyze such thoughts as had crossed 
my mind during the day. I have no study — I have 
no retirement. I write amidst the cries asd cradles of 
my children ; and frequently, when I review what' I 
have written, endeavour to cultivate ^ the art to blot.' 
Such are the methods which I have pursued, and such 
the disadvantages under which I write." 

His usual seat, after closing the business of the 
day, was a low nursing chair beside the kitchen five. 
Here, with the bellows on his knees for a desk, and 
the usual culinary and domestic matters in progress 
around him, his works, prior to 1805, were chiefly 
written. The circumstances which led to his becoming 
an author he has thus recorded. 

'* A young gentleman, by profession a surgeon, had, 
for a considerable time, been in habits of intimacy 
with me ; and our conversation frequently turned on 
abstract theories, the nature of evidence under given 
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circumstances, and the primary source of moral prin- 
ciples. He had made himself acquainted with the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, and Hume, 
whose speculations had led him to look with a suspi- 
cious eye on the Sacred Records, to which he well 
knew I was strongly attached. When Paine*s * Age 
of Reason ' made its appearance, he procured it ; and, 
fortifying himself with the objections against Revela- 
tion which that book contained, ho assumed a boldw 
tone, and commenced an undisguised attack on the 
Bible. 

** On finding me willing to hear his objections fairly 
stated, and more disposed to repel them by fair argu- 
ment than opprobrious epithets and wild exclamations, 
he one day asked me if I had ever seen the * Age of 
Reason ; ' and, on being answered in the negative, he 
offered to leAd it, upon condition that I would engage 
to.peru&Kd it attentively, and give my opinion, with can- 
clour, on the various parts which passed under my 
inspection. These preliminaries being settled, the 
* Age of Reason ' was put into my hands ; and I pro- 
ceeded in its examination, with all the ability I pos- 
sessed, and all the expedition that my avocations 
would allow. 

" During this period, scarcely a day elapsed in 
which we did dot meet, and turn our attention to the 
principles of the * Age of Reason,' which I contro- 
vertecl, and he defended. In this controversy, no un- 
due advantage was taken on either side. An inadver- 
tent expression each was at liberty to recall ; and the 
ground was abandoned when it was fairly found to be 
no longer tenable. The various arguments to which 
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these colloquial debates gave birth, I occasionally com- 
mitted to writing. 

" The young gentleman, finding that my attachment 
to Revelation was not to be shaken, recalled the ' Age 
of Reason,' avowing suspicions that the arguments it 
contained were more vulnerable than, when he lent it, 
he had been induced to believe. His mind continued 
for some time in a state of fluctuation, until hb doubts 
were transferred from the Bible to the ' Age of Rea- 
son,' and his confidence in Thomas Paine was happily 
exchanged for a more pleasing confidence in the 
authenticity of Divine Revelation. 

" Shortly afterwards he was taken ill ; and, after 
languishing for some months in a decline, his mortal 
remains were carried to the * house appointed for all 
living.' This change, and this conviction, which, I 
believe, accompanied him to his death, he attributed, 
almost exclusively, to the causes which have been as- 
signed. His mind was awakened to deliberate reflec- 
tion, and directed to explore those distant issues and 
consequences which infidelity does not instruct its 
votaries or victims to survey." 

Conceiving it possible that the discussions between 
the young gentleman and himself, upon the arguments 
in Paine's book, might, if published, induce other 
Deists to question the validity of their theological 
system* Mr. Drew put his notes into the hands of 
Mr. Francis Truscott and Mr. Richard Trefiry, then 
stationed as Wesleyan preachers in St. Austell, for 
their opinion. They strongly urged him to commit his 
papers to the press; and, acting upon their recom- 
mendation, he proceeded to prepare for publication 
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what he had written. Dropping the original form of 
dialogue, he addressed the * Remarks ' to Thomas 
Paine himself, who was then alive; and the pamphlet 
was published in September, 1799. Notwithstanding 
a rapid sale of the first edition, Mr. Drew, for unknown 
reasons, though frequently solicited, did not reprint 
his Bemarks on Paine's Age of Beason until twenty 
years after their first appearance. They were then 
published, with additional matter, in a small duodecimo 
Tolume. 

It was this, his first publication, which procured 
for Mr. Drew the notice, the patronage, and the 
friendship, of the learned Rev. John Whitaker, then 
rector of Ruan Lanyhorne, a secluded parish, about 
twelve miles from St. Austell. This gentleman, who 
was well known as an antiquarian, a historian, and a 
divine, writing to Mr. Drew, says, '* Your reasoning 
is clear, and your arguments are strong. You have re- 
fiited that wretched infidel completely, even upon his 
own principles. I may, perhaps, send an accotint of 
it to one of our Reviews. It gives me pleasure to 
hear that you are a religious man. God give you 
grace to act up to the character, and give me, too, 
the same. Such a character confers more real honour 
than all the attributed learning in the world." Subse- 
quently Mr. Whitaker writes, " I have sent an account 
of it, with Ingh commendations, to the Anti-Jacobin 
Review. I know not whether you ever see this 
Review; if you do not, I will send you my copy of it, 
when it comes. It is a Review of very great merit, 
peculiarly opposed to the Anti- Christ of France. 
You are at full liberty to make any use of my name 
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concerning the article, that you think will gratify 
yourself or your friends." 

Other pamphlets from Mr. Drew's pen quickly fol- 
lowed. The flattering reception of his first publica- 
tion, and the honourable notice it had obtained^ enabled 
him to assume a position not often conceded to a young 
author. Perhaps, too, he felt conscious of his powers, 
and not unwillingly availed himself of fit occasions for 
their exercise. 

His second publication was in verse. On the 25th 
of February, 1800, Mr. Patterson, a merchant of 
St. Aust^jell, was drowned at Wadebridge. About a 
fortnight afterwards, Mr. Drew published an Elegy oh 
his death, of nearly six hundred lines. He sent a 
copy to his friend Mr. Whitaker, whose reply, though 
laconic, was sufficient to deter him from coming 
again before the public as a writer of poetry. 

In July, 1800, Mr. Drew appeared as the author of 
" Observations on a Pamphlet lately published by the 
Rev. Richard Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan, Cornwall, 
entitled * Anecdotes of Methodism.'" lliese miscalled 
'Anecdotes' were a gratuitous and an unprovoked 
attack on a religious body with whom Mr. Polwhele 
had no connexion. Having designated his statements 
**y*acte," apparently set forth with all the minutiA 
of circumstance, he deduced from them the conclu- 
sion, that Methodism *' has a tendency to betray its 
votaries into every irregularity, and plunge them into 
every vice." To permit such a publication, formally 
given to the world by one known as a literary writer, 
a magistrate, and a clergyman, to circulate unchal* 
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lenged, would have been a tadt admisBion of the truth 
of his allegations. 

Well knowing that facts could not be set aside by 
arguinentatiye process, Mr. Drew resolved to sift the 
matter thorooghty. Taking lir. Polwhele's book, he 
went through the whole of his statements in categori- 
cal order ; and, to inyestigate the truth, visited several 
parts of the countj which Mr. P. had stated to be the 
scenes of his ** Anecdotes." The result of these in- 
quiries he sums up thus, at the conclusion of his pam- 
pidet : — ** Out of thirly-fbur anecdotes, eight are 
false^ of six I can get no account, nine are misrepre- 
sented, five are related with the omission of Aiany 
material circumstances, and all the remainder are re- 
vised and corrected. Perhaps I cannot ccmdude better 
than bj adopting Mr. P/s own words, that * such 

FACTS ABE LIKBLrT TO HAVE MORE WEIGHT THAN 
ALL THE REASONIKa IK THE WORLD.' " 

Mr. Whitaker, to whom Mr. Drew sent a copy, 
says, in reply, ^ I have received your pamphlet, have 
read it with much satisfaction, and return you my 
warm thanks for it. You have answered Mr. Polwhele 
oompktely ; nor will he attempt to answer you again, 
I think. Your acnteness in reasoning amazes me. I 
felt it in your pamphlet against Paine, and I feel it a 
seeond time now. On the proofs of it, in both your 
pnUications, I congratulate you." 

Generous minds harbour no resentment. Mr. Pol- 
whele was content to let the matter drop, and to 
forbear any further direct attack on the Methodists. 
He had learnt to respect the abilities and the motives 
of his antagonist ; and, shortly afterwards, by an act 
9 
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of Tolontary and unexpected magnanimity, he made 
Mr. Drew his debtor. This led to a correspondence, 
and an interchange of friendly offices. 

Although he had received so many marks of kind- 
ness from his friend and adviser, Mr. Whitaker, and 
there had been a frequent interchange of letters, yet, 
until the close of 1800, there had been no personal 
interview. At this time, yielding to Mr. Whitaker's 
frequent invitations, he visited his literary patron. 
The interview was mutually gratifying, and the cor* 
respondence that followed indicates that Mr. Drew 
had then contemplated his best known work, the Essay 
on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Human 
Soul. In a letter to Mr. Whitaker, written in July, 
1801, he says, *^ You will, perhaps, recollect, that 
when I had the honour of spending a few hours in 
your company, some months since, I hinted that I had 
revolved in my mind this abstruse and important sub- 
ject. The Immateriality and Immortality of the 
Human Soul. You gave me encouragement to pro- 
ceed. Stimulated by this, I returned home, and de- 
voted my leisure hours to that subject. I now place 
in your hands the result of my thoughts ; and if I 
have not been deceived in those ideas which I have 
been accustomed to associate with the name of Mr. 
Whitaker, he will give it a patient and an impartial 
perusal. Were it in print, I would solicit mercy ; as 
it is not, I ask nothing but that candour which rigorous 
justice will allow ; and can only say, 

' Content, it liyes; it dies if yon refose! ' 

I have purposely omitted to give any title, till I have 
the result of your opinions.'' 
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Guided by Mr. Whitaker's adyice, uid anthoriBed 
to use his name to any extent, in the way of recom- 
mendation, Mr. Drew, early in the year 1802, issued 
his proposals for publishing the work by subscription ; 
and within a few months, his list of subscribers com- 
prised a large portion of the nobility and gentry of 
Ckxmwall. 

About thb time he became acquainted with Mr. 
Britton, who being then engaged on his * Beauties 
of England and Wales,' was preparing his ^Corn- 
wall' for publication. Passing through St. Austell, 
he called on Mr. Drew, as a man of literary note in 
the town ; and this call laid the foundation of future 
intimacy and reciprocal acts of kindness. Alluding 
afterwards to their interview, Mr. Britton says, '* Be- 
lieve me, I felt peculiarly happy in your company, 
and longed for further conversation* I found your 
remarks and suggestions replete with thought, and 
gladly observed that you darted out of the common- 
place track of prejudice and illiberality which nine- 
tenths of mankind pursue." 

In a letter to Mr. Britton, dated July, 1802, Mr. 
Drew observes, " My work goes on slowly, but regu- 
larly. I intend to dedicate it to Mr. Whitaker, if 
he will permit. 700 copies are printing, and about 
640 ar0 subscribed for ; so that I expect to have but 
few on sale after it enters the world. I have been 
sanctioned, beyond my most sanguine expectations, 
by all orders and ranks in Cornwall. I can repay 
them only with gratitude, which is all that poverty has 
to bestow. The sanction of the Rev. John Whitaker 
has given me a celebrity which I fear I cannot support; 
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and I have my doubts whether expectation be not 
raised to be disappointed,^^ 

Never did Mr. Drew speak or write of Mr. Whitaker 
but in terms of the highest respect and admiration. 
<( It must be obvious," he says, " to all, that I stand 
indebted to Mr. Whitaker for my literary existence, 
by his publicly avowing himself my friend at a moment 
when recommendation, or a want of it, must have 
determined my fate. I was then in a critical situa* 
tion ; insomuch that a single dash of his pen might 
have doomed me to perpetual silence and obscurity, 
and made me feel an aversion from those studies 
in which before I had so ardently delighted." To 
no one, therefore, could he have dedicated his book 
with so much prc^riety as to this gentleman ; and he 
made it a point to retain that dedication in every 
edition of the work. 

It was Mr. Whitaker's design to review Mr. Drew's 
Essay in the Anti-Jacobin. In thb intention he found 
himself pleasingly anticipated, by a highly favouraUe 
critique in the February number of that Review, for 
1803,-— a critique proceeding firom a most unexpected 
quarter, as the following note indicates: — ^^ Mr* 
Whitaker sends his kindest compliments to Mr. Drew ; 
is happy to hear of his success; and sends him an 
Anti-Jacobin Review of his work. It is very strongly 
in favour of the book. Yet, what is more wonderful 
and more pleasing,, it is evidently written by Mr. 
Polwhele. This supersedes all necessity for Mr. 
Whitaker's reviewing the work. In the Anti- Jacobin, 
indeed, Mr. W. is anticipated, though he had bespoke 
a place for his remarks. But the editor, as Mr. W. 
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ftuppoBes, thought the praise woald come better from 
Mr. Polwhele, as a known enemy, than from Mr. W. 
as a known friend.** This act of generosity on the 
part of Mr. Polwhele could not but excite a grateful 
^Bcling in the breast of Mr. Drew, which he was not 
slow to acknowledge. 

A few weeks after the publication of his Essay, 
and consequently before the appearance of any public 
criticism, he received from Mr. Edwards, a bookseller 
in Bristol, a proposal to purchase the copyright, aad 
was requested to name his terms. Twenty PouNDfL 
and thirty cc^ies of the new edition, was the total of' 
bis demand, — a proof that he did not estimate his 
literary labour at a very high rate. On these con- 
ditions the bargain was concluded. 

ThjDugh the valuable suggestions of the Rev. Thomas 
Boberts, Wesleyan minister, Mr. Drew introduced 
many improvements into his second edition. AQfding 
to these changes, when writing to a gentleman who, 
several years afterwards, lent his critical assiitii^ce in 
preparing another edition for the press, he remarks, 
^^ When this Essay was about to undergb a second 
edition, a friend in Bristol suggested to me the utility 
of dividing the work into chapters and sections. 
This, for some time, I hesitated to do, from a foolish 
notion that it would be an assumption that could not 
be detached from arrogance; and, though it was at 
last done, the work was republished before I had time 
to reflect on the import and bearing of its various 
passages. At that time I no more thought that it 
would ever have gained celebrity in the literary world, 
than I now dream of being made a doctor of divinity." 
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A letter, in May, 1803, from Mr. Edwards, the pub- 
lisher, intimates that the attention of the late Dr. 
Clarke had been drawn to Mr. Drew's writings. 
" The editors," he says, " of the European Magazine 
have spoken very well of your work and of its author; 
and several sensible men in London who have read it 
think highly of it. I learn from Mr. Britton, that 
the Monthly Mirror, Gentleman's Magazine, Critical 
Review, and British Critic, intend noticing it ; and, as 
hf^ thinks, will give it a good character. Adam Clarke 
tuts promised me to read your book with critical accu* 
^ racy, and to write me his sentiments on it* He has a 
kigh opinion of you and your abilities." 

After passing through five editions in England and 
two in America^ and being translated and printed in 
France, the Essay on the Soul, the copjrright of which 
Mr. Drew had disposed of on the terms just named, and 
whi<|^ before its first appearance, a Cornish bookseller 
had Infused at the price of ten pounds, became again 
his property at the end of twenty-eight years. He 
gave it a final revision, added much important matter, 
and sold it a second time for two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

Mr. Drew was now an author of established repu- 
tation. In many of the literary journals, his Essay on 
the Soul had received unqualified praise; and this 
praise he felt to be an incitement to further exertion. 
Although at first disposed to think, like his friends^ 
that he had parted with the copyright of his book upon 
too easy terms ; yet, on viewing the subject in all its 
bearings, he felt perfectly satisfied with the bargain he 
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had made. Undoubtedly, after the favourable criti- 
cisms on the work had appeared, he might have taken 
it to a better market ; but both buyer and seller had 
made a contract in ignorance of this, and as a matter 
of speculation. To the promptitude of the publisher, 
in getting the boc^ reprinted bj the time public cu- 
riosity was awakened beyond the boundaries of Corn- 
wall, Mr. Drew thought himself indebted for many of 
the courteous attentions which were bestowed upon 
him by strangers. From distant parts of the king- 
dom, men of literary fame and of elevated statioH 
now sought his acquaintance and proffered him tlibir 
friendship. 

Among many distinguished individuals from whom 
he received repeated proofs of esteem and goodwill, we 
may mention one, known in political life, but still more 
conspicuous in the annals of science, who, about this 
time, honoured him with his friendship and corres- 
pondence. He had known Mr. Drew's name l(om his 
writings ; and the following incident led .tp greater 
intimacy. 

In the village of Tywardreath, mentioned in an 
early part of this narrative, Mr. Drew's sister resided ; 
her husband, Mr. Kingdon, being engaged in business 
as a shoemaker. During a long and heavy summer 
shower, a person on horseback, of genteel appearance, 
but plainly attired, drew up at her door, and begged 
for shelter. Eefreshment was offered him; and he 
very readily took tea with the family. They found 
their guest a very intelligent though unassuming per- 
son, and one who made himself quite at home. While 
his clothes were drying, he went into the workshop. 
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made such minute inquiries about the business, and 
showed so accurate an acquaintance with its details, 
that it was concluded he must be either a shoemaker, 
or a dealer in leather. In the kitchen he was no less 
inquisitive. The stranger appearing to know every 
thing, one of the workmen, who, emulous of Mr. 
Drew's fame, had been puzzling himself about Greek 
and Inathematics, ventured to propose some questions, 
thinking it possible that he might get a solution of 
his difficulties from this unexpected quarter. To the 
surprise of all, the gentleman entered upon these topics 
as matters in which he was thoroughly skilled, gave 
the inquirer not only the desired information, but much 
more ; and on some one expressiog adtniration at his 
extensive acquirements, said, '^ Though I may, per- 
haps, know more than some of my neighbours, yet I 
was never at school in my life." The weather clearing, 
he took up a slate which was at hand, wrote on it, and 
with laany thanks for their kind treatment, took his 
leave. 

Upon his departure, the question arose, " Who can 
the stranger be ? " After various coi\jectures, it was 
proposed to examine the slate. Upon it was written, 
" Davies Giddy." The gentleman had given them to 
understand that he came from the western part of the 
county; and a neighbour, from that district, whose 
opinion was asked, said, that he had heard in the west 
of a ^* Justice Giddy." But the minority agreed, that 
such a plain, unassuming, familiar person as the 
straogv, could not be a Justice. Contrasting his 
learning with his statement, that ^' he had never been 
at schooli" Mrs. Kingdon was convinced that he must 
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be a gentleman who had received a private education ; 
and firom this, and other particulars occurring to her 
recollection, she thought it possible that her late 
homely and affitble guest might be <' Justice Giddj." 

After a lew dajs, the gentleman again called, (m his 
return from the eastward, and gave his address. Mrs. 
Kingdon apologized (or the unceremcmious manner in 
which she and her family had questioned and con- 
versed with him, not knowing that he was so much 
above them in rank. To this he replied, that it had 
given him great pleasure to be so frankly and hospi- 
tably entertained ; and so far was their familiar treat- 
ment Gcosa being offensive, that nothing would be more 
agreeable to him than its continuance. He then in- 
quired very minutely about her family and connezions, 
especially her brother, and noted down her replies. 
'< I am not ignorant," he observed, ** of your brother's 
name ; for I have read his writings : but it gives me 
much pleasure to hear his private character spoken so 
highly of by one who knows him so well ; and I shall 
endeavour to cultivate his aeqnaintance.'' — In this gen- 
tleman, the reader may perhaps recognise Davies 
Gilbert, Esq.,* then member of parliament for Bodriiin, 
and aflberwards president of the Royal Society. 

Through his intimacy with Mr. Whitaker, Mr. 
Drew^ in the year 1803, became acquainted with 
another learned clergyman, the Eev. William Gregor, 
rector of Creed, in Cornwall ; in whose judicious and 
Mendly counsel he found a substitute for that of his 
kind patron Mr. Whitaker, when the latter waa called 
into eternity. A literary correspondence with each 

* The name CfUbert was subflequently adopeed by Mr. Oiddy. 
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o%|r was also begun, which terminated only with Mr. 
Gregorys death in 1817. To the libraries of Mr. 
Whitaker, Mr. Gregor, the Rev. Dr. Lyne, and other 
literary gentlemen, he had free access, and at their 
houses was always an acceptable and esteemed visiter. 

In the early part of 1803, Mr. Polwhele, who was 
then preparing for the press his " Literature and 
Literacy Characters of ComwaU," begged Mr. Drew 
to favour him with a brief outline of his life. Inde- 
pendently of the compliment thus paid him, he felt 
himself under too great an obligation to Mr. Polwhele 
to hesitate about compliance; and accordingly fur- 
nished ih&l gentleman with the very pleasing sketch 
which appears in his work. His lowly origin and 
humble situation being tlyis made public, the singular 
contrast which it presented to his growing literary 
fame attracted much attention. St. Austell became 
noted as the birth-place and residence of Mr. Drew ; 
and strangers coming into the county for the gratifi- 
cation of their curiosity^ did not consider that object 
accomplished until they had seen 'the metaphysical 
sh6emaker.* Many were the calls which he thus re- 
ceived. However flattering this might be to him, he 
once observed, when congratulated by a friend on his 
popularity, *^ These gentlemen certainly honour me by 
their visits ; but I do not forget, that many of them 
merely wish to say, that they have seen the cobbler 
who wrote a book." 

AD his visiters were not of this description. There 
were among them men of kindred minds, who sought 
his conversation for the pleasure it afforded; and 
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there were others, of high station, who, to persiaal 
gratification, added the generous wish of drawing forth 
merit from obscurity. Of this class was the Very 
Bey. George Moore, Archdeacon of ComwalL In the 
course of bis yearly visitation, he called upon Mr. 
Drew, and they spent a considerable time in each 
other's company, with mutual satisfaction. BeferHng 
to this call, Mr. Whitaker remarks, ** The Archdeacon 
is one, I apprehend, much afraid of the very imputa- 
tion of Methodism. He has, therefore, shown the 
more courage in visiting you ; and he will continue to 
call upon you, you may be sure, every year, as he 
promised. I cordially share with you in this and every 
other respect shown to you." 

After his introduction to Mr. Drew in 1803, the 
Archdeacon continued to call upon him at the time of 
his yearly visitations ; and notwithstanding his know^ 
ledge of Mr. Drew's Methodism, he felt for him a 
growing regard. It subdued that repugnance with 
which a gentleman by birth, and a high churchman by 
education and office, might be expected to view aa 
intimacy with a mechank^ and, according to popular 
acceptation, a dissenter ; and it led, in 1805, to a pro- 
posal, which indicated a generous wish to show himself 
his patron and friend. This was, that Mr. Drew 
should become a candidate for Holy Orders. The 
Archdeacon promised all his influence to obtain for 
him such preferment as his talents merited, and wished 
him to take the matter into serious consideratkm* 
The proposal was respectfully declined. Not from a 
dislike to the Church, as an Establishment; but 
there were some of its formularies of which he disap- 
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prored ; he preferred the constitution of Methodism 
to the restraints of episcopal government; and he 
believed that the intimate connexion suggested, though 
in a temporal point of view advantageous would ill 
accord with his previous associations and ftabits, and 
would diminish his general usefulness. For the same 
reasons, he declined a similar offer, made some years 
afterwards, by a gentleman who also tendered him his 
servio0B and patronage. 

In a letter of Mr. Whitaker's to Mr. Drew, dated 
July, 1803, he thus refers to one which he had lately 
received from him. ** * I have been crudely revolving 
^ in my mind,' you say, ' another important subject, 
* the Resurrection of the Human Body,' But whe- 
^ ther I shall ever find leisure to accomplish my 
^ design, is with me a matter of considerable doubt.' 
The sooner you begin, the speedier you will 
finish. And remember, we must crowd our narrow 
space of life ^th as much exertion of good as ever 
Ife can. Then our works will follow us in full tale ; 
and I doubt not but your woiks and mine will be re* 
published in heaven, to showi angels .and men what we 
did in our infancy. You ask me, however, * What 
' think you of my subject ? Does it admit of any 
^ rational proof, on must we rely solely on Revelation 
' for all our knowledge of the fact ? ' This is a sub- 
ject, I must own, on which I have never thought at 
aU. All I can day at present is, therefore, merely this, 
thai the reason of the heathen world never imagined a 
regorrection. Indeed, the burning of bodies, which 
spoke to all the senses at once, seemed peculiarly 
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calculated to extinguish all possibilitj of it. And 
joa will have the lugher honour, if, with the lamp of 
revehtioQ hangipg over your head^ yet with the toreh 
of reason held in jour hand^ jou eaa show even the 
probaMk^ alone of a resurrection.'' 

This is the earliest intimatioii we have that the 
Identity and Resurrection of the Human Body had 
begun to occupy Mr. Drew's thoughts. The traxisfer 
of his attention from the nature of the soul to that of 
the body, aad his method of following up this inquiry, 
be thus describes : — 

** The favourable manner in which my Essay on 
the Soul was received, stimulated me, in no small de- 
gree, to make new exertions ; while the subject itself 
almost immediately induced me to turn my thoughts 
from the human soul to the human body. I accord- 
iiiglj began to contemplate the possibility of adducing 
fiome rational evidence in favour of a general reaur- 
rection. But this subject I soon found was so 
inseparably connected with that of personal identity, 
thait, without investigating the latter, it would be 
an act of folly to attempt the former. This circum- 
stance led me to connect them together in my in- 
quiry. In the complex view which the union of these 
subjects presented, I saw, or thought I saw, a variety 
of sources &om which arguments might be drawn, all 
tending in one direction, and uniting their strength 
to authenticate the fact which I wished to establish. 
These thoughts I communicated to my friend, who 
pressed me with the utmost earnestness to proceed 
with the inquiry, whatever the issue mi^t be. At 
the same time, he observed, that I most navigate the 
10 
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ocean nearly alone, as I had no reason to expect much 
assistance, either from preceding or contemporary 
writers. This observation I have since fonnd realized 
by fact. Encouraged, however, by his advice, rather 
than deterred by his remarks, I immediately began the 
work, and continued to pursue it through difficulties 
which were inseparable from the undertaking, and 
heightened by the disadvantages of my situation.'' 

To the iRev. William Gregor also, whose friendship 
for Mr. Drew we have noticed, he communicated his 
intention of investigating the evidences in favour of 
the resurrection of the human body ; at the same time, 
enumerating some works which he wished to read 
before he commenced his undertaking. This gentle- 
man, in his reply, remarks, ^' I am glad to hear that 
you have turned your attention to the subject you 
mention. I should wish to see your own original and 
natural thoughts upon it, unbiassed by what others 
may have said before jou. You have peculiar talents 
and turn of mind, which you should not suffer to be 
%iactive. You are called upon to foUow your natural 
bias, when you may do it with credit to yourself, and 
utility to others.*' 

Stimulated and encouraged by the recommendations 
and suggestions of his literary friends, Mr, Drew 
applied himself to his self-allotted task. His previously 
collected materials he began to digest ; he committed 
his thoughts to wdting ; and before the summer of 
1804 was ended, he had made considerable progress in 
Mb undertaking. In a letter to Mr. Whitaker, he 
says, ** I hope, diould God preserve my life, to pro- 
secute my work wi^|^;tigonr during the approaching 
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winter^ that it may be ready for your inspection same 
time in the next summer.'* 

Li his Preface, he says, *'It was about the close of 
the year 1805, that I had, in my own estimation, com- 
pleted the manuscript, fully expecting that I should 
shortly submit it to the inspection of my much- 
lamented friend. Preparatory to this, I proceeded to 
give the whole a cool and dispassionate perusal, and 
had the mortification to find that the arrangements 
were bad ; that my thoughts appeared confused ; that 
in. some places the arguments were defective ; and that 
in others, those which were good in themselves were 
placed in an inauspicious light. On the whole, I sunk 
down into a kind of careless apathy, half resolved to 
touch it no more.'' In this dormant state the MS lay 
for many months, the author's attention having been 
withdrawn from it by other engagements. 

Through the solicitation of his friends, Mr. Drew 
commenced, with the year 1804, a course of lectures 
upon English Grammar, for which his previous studies 
had qualified him. EEis pupils were either adults, or 
young persons advanced beyond the age of childhood. 
At two or three subsequent periods, he delivered 
similar lectures; to which Geography and the out- 
lines of Astronomy were added, as a supplementary 
course. Possessing the desirable art of blending 
amusement with instruction, he repdered his seminary 
a place of entertainment. His exhaustless store of. 
anecdote, which was frequently drawn upon to illus- 
trate or enliven, and his happy m«de of explanation, 
rendered tibe bavren study «C',jp)aunmar so far inter- 
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eftang, tbfti aoavoidable absence from a lecture was 
deplored as a misfortune. A mutual attachment sub- 
fisted between the teacher and his pupils, which, in 
afker years, when these had become heads of fSamilies, 
conferred upon him a patriarchal character. 

In a letter to a gentleman, who, at a later period, 
wicAied to place a son under his charge, Mr. Drew 
tlms explains his yiews, and his method of tuition : — 
** I haT6 mj fears whether jour wm be not too joung 
to see Uie ralue of that knowledge which might be im- 
parted to him ; and whether he will not, consequentlj, 
be apt to forget what he learns. The human intellect, 
undoubtedly, begins to unfold itself at a much earlier 
period in some than in others ; but^ generallj speak- 
ing, from fourteen to twenty-four is the most favour- 
able time of life. I have, at different times, had youth 
of both sexes under my care, to whom I have taught 
the principles of grammar and the scientific parts of 
geography ; but I have invariably found, that under 
fourteen yean of age, my pupils have not made that 
proficiency which I could wish. I give no tasks, and 
only on certain occasions use a book. I deliver leo- 
tores, lay down principles, and get them to converse 
on the various jsubjects which come under our notice. 
Having made them acquainted with established rules, 
I then purposely violate them in conversation, and 
make my pupils not only correct my errors, but assign 
reasons iot the collections they give. It is astonish- 
ing wliat profioiency they make by this mode of in- 
struction, when they begin to reflect and reason on 
the propriety of things*'* 

In 18Q4, also oonqMBced that intima^ between 
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Mr. Drew and the learned Dr. Adam Clarke, which 
quicklj produced a strong and permanent attachment. 
Their friendship, originating in a spontaneous act of 
kindness in the latter, indicative of a great and 
generous mind, was based upon religious feeling; 
quickened bj earlj recollections ; heightened hj mutual 
admiration ; sustained bj proofs of reciprocal good- 
will ; and sundered by death, only to be cemented 
anew in a happier state of being. 

About this time, Mr. Drew was gratified by being 
elected an honorary member of the Philological Society 
of Manchester ; instituted for the cultivation of Litera- 
ture in general, and the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
This society owed its existence chiefly to Dr. Clarke ; 
and, had it been carried on with the same ability and 
spirit with which it was commenced, might, at the 
present time, have been an honour to Manchester, and 
a living monument to the memory of the Doctor. His 
removal, and that of several of its most influential 
members, from that place, was probably the cause of 
its decline and ultimate extinction. 

Some time before the publication of his Essay on 
the Soul, Mr. Drew having occasion to visit an eastern 
town in Cornwall, rode on a stage coach. Beside him 
sat a mercantile traveller, by whom he was soon 
aocosted; when the foUowing conversation ensued. 
Although, not strictly a feature in Mr. Drew's literary 
life, it may, while showing his power in colloquial ar- 
gument, have a higher value. 

" Pray," inquired bis companion, **do you knMr this 
gentleman who approaches us V* 
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** No, sir ; he is a perfect stranger to me/' 

** He seems, bj his appearance, to be a clergyman ; 
at least he has the garb/' 

'' He has that appearance, and it is highlj probable 
that your conjecture is right." 

"Pray what kind of men are the clergy of Corn- 
wall ? for as you have spent your time in the county, 
I suppose you must know." 

" So far as I am acquainted with them, I will give 
you my opinion ; which is, that there are among them 
many worthy characters ; but there are many excep- 
tions to the general rule." 

" They tell me that the people in Cornwall are very 
religious. Is it so ?" * 

'^ I know not that I can giy« you a more suitable 
answer than my last : There are many worthy cha- 
racters, but many exceptions to the general rule." 

" Well, sir, whatever may be the opinions of men, 
certain it is, that religion is pretty nearly at an end." 

" How do you mean, sir ?" 

^* I mean, that the whole is a cheat, and that the 
bible has lately been proved to be a forgery," 

" By whom, sir, have these things been proved ? " 

" By learned men." 

" By infidels, I suppose." 

" That, sir, is the language of prejudice, but it is 
such as is generally used on these occasions ; and, when 
we consider the ignorance in which the world has been 
kept, it would be folly to expect better." 

" Perhaps, sir, you call these gentlemen, Deists ? '* 

'^No, sir, that language is nearly related to the 
former, and is the oflbpring of superatition." 
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" What name, then, do you give them ? " 

** mioflophers.'* 

** Bat how have these philosophers proved the bible 
id be a forgery?" 

<^ By divesting their minds of preconceived opinions, 
they have been able to investigate the question in its 
native light. They have thus made an application of 
abstract reasoning to the subject ; and the improve- 
ments which have been made in metaphysical disqui- 
sition have enabled them to detect the falsehood of that 
b6ok on which the Christian world has so long built 
its faith." 

" Why, really, sir, if what you say be true, these 
men must have entered into the heart of the question." 

^* They most assuredly have ; and the result has 
been, that religion is now almost totally discarded from 
the higher circles of life." 

<< I am not satisfied, sir, that the bible must be a 
forgery, because religion has been rejected in the 
higher circles." 

" True, I would not adduce this as any proof; yet, 
as these men, from their exalted station in life, must 
have enjoyed the benefit of superior education, and 
have had much leisure at their command, they must 
be more competent to investigate and judge : and since 
the result of their inquiries has been a disavowal of 
revelation, this furnishes a presumptive evidence 
against it." 

^* If your argument is good, sir, it will apply with 
equal force to the' morals of these persons ; for on 
these also they must have had leisure to weigh and 
judge. I have, however, heard, that their moi^ are 
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not much better than tho«e of other men ; and if their 
judgment is so defective in such an important pdnt, I 
think we may justly suspect it in others." 

^' I must confess, that, in point of morality, I should 
not like to hold them up to my children as objects of 
imitation ; and, on the whole, we have not much rea- 
son to place dependance upon education and leisure, 
though they otight to be what I have stated." 

^* I most readily grant it ; so that thus far we are 
agreed." 

'^ But the writings of these philosophers speak for 
themselves. Their investigations are so acute, and 
their arguments so forcible, that they must immediately 
convince every unprejudiced mind*'* 

*^ I presume, sir, from the confidence with which 
you speak, that you are well acquainted with their 
works.'* 

'^ Certainly. I have examined their arguments ; 
otherwise it would be presumption for me to speak as 
I do; and of course I cannot be ignorant of their 
books.** 

'^ Will you have the goodness, sir, to name some of 
those authors whom you praise so lavishly ? " 

'^ I may name a few, — Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, 
and Volney.** 

'^ I have heard some of those names before now. 
I thought, from your saying, ^ lately proved,* that the 
bible had been attacked by some authors whose names 
I had never heard,** 

'' These are the principal : besides, Volney is quite 
a modem writer ; and it is to his writings that I prin- 
cipally allude.** 
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*^ Theo, I presume, 70a are better acquainted with 
biB wiitiiigs than with those of the others." 

" Yes, I am." 

^ Is Yolnej an acute reasoner ? " 

** Remarkably 80.** 

^ Was there not a book written on some of these 
subjects by one Paine ? I think I have heard such a 
report." 

^ Yes: it is entitled, ' The Age of Reason.'" 

** I suppose jou haTC seen this, as well as Yolnejr's.'' 

« I have." 

" To which do you give the preference ? " 

*^ O sir! there is no comparison between thenu 
The writings of Paine are low and grovelling, calcu- 
lated entirely for the vulgar ; while those of Yolney 
are learned, philosophical, and elegant; his arguments 
are both dignified and conclusive." 

*^ What rank, in your estimation, does Yolney hold, 
when compared with Yoltaire and the other writers 
whose names you have mentioned ? " 

'* He is their superior ; because to the force of their 
arguments he has added the energy of his own. In 
short, Yolney may be ^considered as a complete philoso* 
pher." 

Lifting his elbow from the coach on which he had 
been leaning, Mr. Drew said, "I must confess, sir, thai 
I admire your frankness, however much I may dislike 
your principles. I give you credit for your sincerity, 
though I may be rude enough to question some of your 
assertions. Hypocrisy is a trait of character which I 
despise in another man, and cannot, therefore, pursue 
what I dislike iojltlhers. I have paid some attention 
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to jour obBenrationSy and shall take the liberty to re- 
view the ground over which we have passed. I am 
not altogether unacquainted with the authors you have 
mentioned; not even with Yolneyy with whom you 
seem to be most conversant. And, as we have several 
nules to travel together^ if you please, we will make 
the topics on which he has touched the subjects of our 
investigation. In the meanwhile, I feel no hesitation 
in declaring, that Yolney, in his 'Ruins of Empires,' 
the work I presume you mean," — " It is, sir,** — ^'instead 
of discovering that acuteness which you have ascribed 
to him, is a defective reasoner, and that the name of 
philosophy is rather disgraced than honoured by in- 
cluding that of Yolney in the list of its votaries. Here, 
then, we are fairly at issue." 

*< We are at issue, indeed, much more so than I had 
expected." 

'^Will you have the complaisance to state one of 
those arguments which you have been celebrating as 
conclusive, and which Yolney has urged against the 
authenticity of the sacred records, or the belief of 
Christians ?^ 

The gentleman was far some time Ment. 

" I am waiting, sir, for your reply." 

*' I have been considering your question, but cannot 
for my life, recollect what Yolney has urged." 

''This, sir, is remarkably strange. I have my 
doubts whether your memory could be more treacher- 
ous, if I had asked you a question about the reasonings 
of Hume or Yoltaire, with which you acknowledge you 
are not so intimate." 
. '< The pressure and hurry of binfecsa detaches the 
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mind from such abstruse edKiects ; besides, it is but 
seldom that we have an opportunity of entering on 
them. 

** Your memory, however, has the happiness to re- 
tain the names of the authors, and perhaps the title- 
pages of their books; but title-pages and names of 
authors are not very abstruse subjects." 

^^Sir, I feel your joke, and must acknowledge I 
deserve it : but I have a bad memory." 

" A defective memory is very convenient, in many 
cases. It conceals deficiencies which we do not like to 
expose. However, in the present instance, I give you 
credit for your acknowledgment ; and, lest we should 
lose sight of Yolney through that misfortune, I will 
endeavour to supply it by calling your attention to one 
of his favourite topics.'* 

" You will oblige me." 

'* Yolney, in one of his pages, charges the Chrilstians 
with this inconsistency ; namely, * that they admit Grod 
to be immutable, while they suppose that he remained 
inactive through eternity, till within about six thou- 
sand years, when he contrived to make this world,' 
He then asks, < Why did not God create the world 
sooner ?' " 

'^ I well recollect it, and think his question, upon the 
ground of immutability, to be unanswerable." 

^' This remains to be decided. Are our notions of 
soon or late^ do you conceive, positive or relative f* 

'* I do not exactly understand the distinction." 

'' That is positive which has an independent exist- 
ence ; and that ijkrelative which exists only partially^ 
and in relation JPlMmething else." 
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^^I presume, then, tHti our ideas of soon and late 
Bie only relative." 

** I agree with you, and contend that soon and late 
must always have a relation to something which had a 
beginning. With us, these terms relate to the com- 
mencement of time, and cannot apply to eternity. 
Yolney, therefore, has involved himself in an absurdity, 
by supposing soon and late to have existed in a period 
in which successive duration could have had no bdng. 
The utmost to which his question can amount is but 
this, — Why were we not bom forty or fifty thousand 
years hence ? You cannot, however, but kpow, that 
even in this case, the same objections will apply ; 
neither is it possible to avoid them, in what H^t so- 
ever we may view creation. In short, the question 
means no more than, Why was not the world created 
before it had a beginning? A question which you 
cannot but perceive, it would be ridiculous even to 
aittempt to answer, because it is pregnant with ab- 
surdity." 

" fVom the manner in which you reason, the world 
oonld not have been created sooner." 

" Certainly not : because neither the terms, nor the 
ideas for which they stand, could have had any exist- 
ence prior to time; and, consequently, Yolney's ob- 
jection vanishes into empty air. Will you defend his 
objection farther, or give it up ? '* 

*' It is useless to defend his asserticms, according to 
the way in which you have taken up the question." 

^ Do you object, then, to my mode of arguing ? " 

" It is useless to say any thing farther on this sub- 
ject, because it goes upon a false ttondation, namely. 
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that the world waa created; whereas I believe that 
the matter of which it is formed is eternal." 

^ If the world, or the matter of which it is composed, 
was* not created, it must exist either hy accident or 
necessity, for no other way is possible. If it exists by 
accident, it must have had a beginning ; and then it 
cannot be eternaL" 

*^ This must be admitted : but I do not ascribe it to 
accident." 

'' Then matter must exist by necessity, or, in other 
words, it must have a necessary existence." 

" I grant it'* 

'^ You must also admit, that whatever has a necessary 
existence must be infinite and unchangeable. It must 
be infinite in its extent j otherwise there will be some 
place where it does not exist, and there its existence 
cannot be necessary. It must also be immutable: 
for a change would contradict its supposed necessity. 
Now motion proves that there must be space without 
matter, or else bodies must move through solidity, 
which is absurd ; and we have the evidence of our 
senses that matter is undergoing continual mutations. 
Both of these facts disprove the necessary existence, 
and, consequently, the eternity, of matter ; and I think 
it wiU require more credulity to admit your creed, than 
to admit that of the Christians.'* 

"I do not think that the belief or the disbelief 
of the eternity of matter, has any thing to do with 
Christianity." 

"What, sir, is it nothing to us, to know whether 
the records of MoiteB are true or false ? When he bus 
told us, that ' in the beginning God created the heavens 
11 
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and the earth/ is it of no moment to us to know 
whether ho spoke truth or falsehood? The New 
Testament appeals to the Old; and so closely inter- 
woven are their principles with each other, that they 
must stand or fall together. A survey of creation 
unfolds to us the moral nature of God; and the 
introduction of moral evil paves the way for the 
redemption of mankind by Jesus Christ." 

^^Yes, the bible gives a most curious account of 
these things ; and he that believes them must have a 
most curious faith." 

"But, sir, let us simplify our question. I presume 
yon will hardly doubt that this world and man were 
created ; otherwise I must repeat what I have said on 
the eternity of matter, with some additions.*' 

"No: for the sake of argument, I will admit 
creation." 

" Perhaps, sir, you admit it more for the want of 
argument than for the sake of argument.** 

" You may call it what you please." 

"But, sir, do you think the account given of the 
introduction of moral evil ridiculous ?*' 

"I do." 

" You cannot deny that moral evil is in existence.*' 

" Certainly not." 

" How, then, think you, came it into existence, if 
the account of Moses be absurd ? " 

" Men have acquired it by bad example." 

" Did the first man acquire it by bad example ? " 

"I do not know." 

" You perceive, sir, that the Mosaic account is not 
the only one that is absurd." 
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*^ If there had been no law, according to the bible, 
there would have been no moral eviL It is, therefore, 
a fair question to ask, Why did Grod give a law to 
man?" 

"Between good and evil there is an eternal dis- 
tinction, independently of all law ; and every being that 
possesses a moral capacity must be capable of moral 
action. If no law had been given to man, he would 
have passed the boundary of good, and have committed 
sin, without being answerable for his conduct, or justly 
punishable for his transgression. A law, therefore, is 
a neces8«j consequence of our nature ; not given to 
make a distinction between good and evil, but to mark 
a distinction which previously existed." 

" But the condition of obedience imposed upon man 
was contemptible and mean." 

" The more plain and simple it was, the more easily 
was it to be understood, and the more extensive was 
human liberty. But I am no more satisfied that it was 
contemptible and mean, than that it was contemptible 
and mean in God to make toads and spiders." 

" What end could the prohibition of an apple an- 
swer ? " 

" Just the same as any other command. It was a 
test of homage and obedience, and was, on the part of 
man, an acknowledgment of the obligations which he 
was under to God." 

"This introduces to our view the idea of a com- 
pact." 

"I have no objection to consider it in that light. 
Know, then, that when God created man, he mani- 
fested his goodness towards him ; and this goodness or 
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beneyoLence on the part of God, demanded gratitude 
on the part of man. Man, therefore, by his obedience, 
manifested his gratitude in return. Thus the original 
compact stood. But, in the instant in which man 
disobeyed, he violated the compact, bj withholding 
that gratitude which the benevolence of Grod demanded, 
and thus forfeited his title to that protection which he 
had hitherto enjoyed. An exposure to punishment 
for this violation of compact, and transgression of a 
rule of right, became the necessary consequenoe : and 
this false assumption of independence conducted im- 
mediately to degradation and woe. Now, jjr, I do 
not think that this account is more ridicoKms than 
that which supposes the first man to have acquired 
moral evil by bad Example.'' 

" IVay what time is it f* 

'* I do not exactly know ; but we have several miles 
further yet to ride. Do you not think, sir, that the 
condition of man, from the statement which I have 
given, was considerably changed, after his ungrateful 
action, from what it was before." 

" Certainly it was." 

" Then, this being the case, the next question is, 
whether man should be left to suffer in that lapsed 
condition which you have admitted, or be rescued from 
impending wo^ ? " 

" Ah, ah ! I now perceive what you are driving 
at ; you mean to conduct me to the precipice ci re- 
demption." 

" I do ; and, to continue your own metaphor, I in- 
tend to throw you over it." 

" But I will not admit your propositions." 
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" Then you shall oppose them, or I will interpret 
your silence into approbation and acknowledgment 
You know, sir, that you have procured this for your^ 
self, by commencing the attack." 

'^ I acknowledge it, and submit." 

^* You allow, then, that the case and condition of 
man were altered, by the introduction of moral evil.'* 

'^ I do. But I cannot see any necessity that Christ 
should die ; for certainly Grod might have rescued man 
without such a process." 

^ Do you admit the attributes of God to be essential 
to his niipe ? " 

" Then Grod must be necessarily just." 

" Yes." 

" Can a Being that is necessarily just, suspend his 
justice ? If he can, he must be without justice during 
its suspension, which will prove that justice is not 
essential to his nature ; the contrary of which you 
have granted. But, if Grod cannot suspend his justice, 
you must admit the necessity of that very atone- 
ment for which you can see no occasion. If mercy 
can overcome justice, what is become of that omni- 
potence by which justice is supported ? and if it 
cannot, how can man be rescued from impending 
. woe without an atonement ? Will you answer these 
questions ?" 

'* I think I am compelled to admit the conclusions 
to which they lead. I beg you will urge nothing 
more on this head." 

'^ Will you, then, fairly allow me those things for 
which I have been contending ? " 
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« I must.** 

" Have you any other argument, or topic of argu- 
ment which you wish to bring forth from Vohiey ? " 

" No : and if I had, I would not bring them ; but I 
recollect an argument by which Paine controverts the 
doctrine of the resurrection, as taught by St. PauL" 

" Will you be kind enough to state it ? " 

" Upon my honour, the argument has escaped me ; 
but I remember it is something about grain ; and he 
proves St. Paul a fool." 

** Perhaps, sir, it is this. St. Paul says, " Thou 
fOol, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die:" upon which Paine makes this comment, 
*^ Thou fool, Paul, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die not." 

" Yes, sir, that is what I mean. What can you 
object to this ? " 

" To investigate this illustrative argument with ac- 
curacy, it is necessary that we should define our terms. 
But, however, to avoid a waste of time, We will enter 
at once upon the nature of identity/ and diversity ; for 
I think you will concur with me in admitting that to 
this inquiry our subject must soon carry us." 

'^ Excuse me, sir, I am not accustomed to the terms." 

"What terms?" 

" Ide^Uity and diversity J* 

" Then I doubt whether you ever properly investi- 
gated the subject on which you have decided." 

" I never attempted to enter into it so minutely ; 
but you will oblige me by defining the terms." 

" Identity means perfect sameness ; and diversity 
means something that is not the same, but is essen- 
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tiallj and specifically dififerent. Identity may be 
taken in various acceptations. Sometimes it applies 
to numerical particles, sometimes to the modification 
of them, and at other times to relative situation. The 
identity of which St. Paul speaks, when he applies 
his observations to a grain, is evidently, in the first 
place, that of composition or modification. A grain is 
a number of particles arranged in a particular man- 
ner. When this grain is sown, it becomes decomposed, 
by which the identity of modification is destroyed ; 
and in this sense, the grain dies. Still, however, some 
radical stamen remains, which is quickened into future 
life ; and, in this view, all that is thrown off is but a 
mere excrescence, sufficient to destroy the original 
identity which consisted in the union of all the parts, 
but insufficient to prevent returning life. 

'' But can the future grain be said to be the same 
grain which was sown." 

'' In one sense, it is not ; in another, it is. It is 
not the same in all its numerical pai*ticles, neither is it 
the same in the modification of them : but, as this 
stamen of life was actually included in the parent 
grain, and formed a pai*t of it,' it is really the same 
that was sown, though quickened into another life, 
through the separation of the particles of the parent 
grain of which it formed an essential part." 

'^ I believe here is another parson coming. Curse 
the parsons ! it is all their fault that I have thus ex- 
. posed myself. I beg you will say no more." 

" Permit me, then, to give you this wholesome 
piece of advice. Whenever you get into com- 
pany with strangers, be careful how you attack them, 
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unless you become better qualified to defend what 
jou advance." 

'^ I certainly shall take your advice. But I am 
determined, when I get to London, to read Yolney 
with attention, and to fortify myself with arguments." 

" If you are resolved to espouse the cause of infi- 
delity, you have certainly formed a very prudent reso- 
lution. Permit mc, sir, to ask you plainly, Did you 
ever read either Volney or Paine ? " 

^^ That is a close question ; but I will answer frankly, 
I have not.*^ 

" Well, really, I admire your candour ; but pray 
how came you by their names ?" 

'^ I belong to a club in London, in which these books 
are read, and their principles discussed.** 

'* But what could induce you, sensible as you must 
have been of your own deficiency, to commence an 
attack upon me, as soon as we mounted the coach ? " 

" I thought you were a country fanner, and I wanted 
to have a little fun.'* 

" Did you not suspect, when you began, that you 
were committing yourself ? ** 

*' I had my suspicions after a little while ; but I had 
gone too far to retreat.*' 

'' It was a conviction of this fact which induced me 
to accept your challenge. But pray how do you like 
the fun you have had ? ** 

" Just as you may expect. I would not have had 
any of my acquaintance in company for fifty guineas.** 

" Well, sir, you have left me in possession of all my 
arguments ; you have assented to the leading features 
of Christianity ; and have not had one word to oppose 
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to what I have said. I do not consider that all I 
have advanced is conclusive. I spoke only from the 
impulse of the occasion and the moment; but I am 
confident that the ground on which I have stood is 
perfectly tenable ; and the event has proved, that what 
I have stated has imposed silence on jou. I claim 
no merit in conquering jou ; for this even a child 
might have done : my only merit consists in encounter- 
ing you when you held out such a terrific front." 

" I beg you will drop the discourse : we are getting 
into town, and I fear the people will hear us." 

^' Sir, I will say no more. I thank you for pre- 
serving your temper, and recommend to your notice 
that Bible which you have been taught to despise." 
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SECTION IV. 

BUSINESS EXCHANGED FOB LITERATURE. 

The year 1805 was the commencement of a new 
epoch in Mr. Drew's life. Hitherto, literary pursuits 
had been the employment of such vacant hours as his 
mechanical avocations afforded: henceforward, they 
became his daily engagement. His allegiance to St. 
Crispin was now dissolved ; and the awl and lapstone 
were permanently exchanged for the pen. 

Dr. Thomas Coke, who claims the honourable dis- 
tinction of being the founder of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missions, was, in the early part of this year, 
soliciting assistance in the western counties for prose- 
cuting the missionary work. Here he became per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Drew ; and, being much 
pleased with his conversation, made to him certain 
proposals, which, after some deliberation, were ac- 
cepted. At this time, the Doctor's Commentary on 
the New Testament was anxiously expected by the 
Methodist connexion ; while the whole burden of 
directing the missionary work rested upon him ; — a 
work which had then increased so much, that it was 
impossible for him to fulfil his duty in this respect, 
and discharge his literary obligations. Looking about 
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for aid in tliis difficultj, lie fouild in Mr. Drew such 
an assistant as he needed. Much material had been 
collected for the Commentary. The outlines were 
also sketched of a West Indian History, a History 
of the Bible, and other books, which Dr. Coke had 
either announced or contemplated. These outlines 
and materials were put into Mr. Drew's hands ; and it 
devolved on him to select, arrange, and perfect. 

.As these duties required all his time, his business 
was of necessity relinquished. It was at first intended 
that he should reside in London, but in consequence of 
his reluctance to leave Cornwall, this was subsequently 
overruled, and he continued in his former place of 
abode. The engagement between them subsisted until 
the year 1812, It then underwent some modifications, 
and was terminated in 1814, by the venerable Doctor's 
sudden and lamented death, while on a missionary 
voyage to India. 

Acquiescing in a proposal made through Dr. Adam 
Clarke, Mr. Drew became, in 1806, a writer in the 
Eclectic Review. In naming the proposition to his 
Cornish friend, the Doctor says, " Some literary gen- 
tlemen, who manage one of the Reviews, who have 
seen, and highly esteem, your Essay on the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have applied to me, to know 
whether I thought you would become a writer on that 
subject which you so well understand, and favour 
their Review with occasional contributions. They 
would wish to put the metaphysical department en- 
tirely into your 'hands, and upon terms the most 
liberal. ' As I suppose you intend to live principally 
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bj your pen, I know of no way in which you may 
with more ease and safety earn a little money in an 
honourable and honest way. It may be necessary to 
add, that yon may give free scope to your religious 
feelings on all such occasions: and the oflener you 
take occasion to illustrate the perfections of God, and 
the great truths of the religion of Christ, the more 
acceptable your critiques will be." 

The termination of his engagement as a reviewer, 
Mr. Drew thus explained, several years afterwards, to 
one of his literary correspondents : *' When the passive 
power hypothesis of Dr. WilUams first made ittappear- 
ance, and the controversy was carried on between his 
friends and those who opposed his system, I occasion- 
ally wrote articles for the Eclectic Review, and by the 
editor was desired to review these pamphlets, which 
were written with a considerable degree of acuteness. 
This I undertook ; and not knowing that the Review 
was so much the instrument of a party as I afterwards 
discovered, I animadverted on the hypothesis with 
more freedom than Dr. Williams's friends were willing 
to allow. Li some places, I pointed out what I con- 
ceived to be the vulnerable parts of his fortress, and 
the defects of his system. This article was sent to the 
editor; but it was never printed; nor have I, from 
that time to this, written any thing for that journal. 
My critique I never recalled; so that it stiD lies 
among their papers, and there in all probability it 
will perish." 

The treatise on the Identity and Resurrection of the 
Human Body, which he had for 8(»ne time laid aside, 
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Mr. Drew, urged by the importunities of his friends, 
began at length to revise. In this he proce^ed 
with a determination not to desist, until, to the utmost 
of his power, he had " extracted order from confusion, 
lopped off redundancies, supplied defects, and placed 
his reasonings in a clear and unbroken light." This 
having been effected before the close of 1806, the 
manuscript was put successivelj into the hands of 
Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Gregor, and Archdeacon Moore, 
who, in terms of high encomium, severallj advised 
its publication. In their letters to Mr. Drew, maj 
be noticed the unusual circumstance of ministers of 
the Establishment, distinguished for their talents and 
erudition, yielding the palm of intellectual superiority 
to a man in humble life, a mechanic, or recently such, 
and a Methodist One of these gentlemen, who had 
condescended to be Mr. Drew's literary patron, calls 
himself his '' friend and admirer ;" another makes his 
'' humble confession of incompetency to give any 
opinion of the work, on which Mr. D. should rely ;" 
and a third, still higher in ecclesiastical office, would 
''feel a pride and pleasure in being employed as the 
scourer of his armour." 

Venturing into a region hitherto untrodden, Mr. 
Drew felt anxious to have his arguments thoroughly 
sifted, before he gave them to the public. To his friend 
Adam Clarke he had been indebted for many valuable 
hints, while engaged in the investigation ; and to the 
inspection of Dr. C. and his learned associates the ma- 
nuscript .was finally submitted. The former, writing to 
Mr. Drew, says, " Howsoever your labours may issue, 
your work will be entitled to great respect; as no 
12 
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common mind could have dared to explore a path that 
the vulture's eye had not seen, and to have met so 
manfnUj a host of the most formidable and confound- 
ing difficulties." 

The Essaj having been returned to the author, he 
made known his intention of publishing bj subscrip- 
tion ; and, in revising it for the press, availed himself 
of the various criticisms it had undergone. Such was 
the credit given to his talents for abstruse inquiry, 
that his application to the public was soon answered 
hj orders for more than eight hundred copies. Pro- 
posals for the purchase of the copyright were also, ere 
long, made to him by the proprietor of his treatise 
on the Soul. Wishing to retain it until he had dis- 
posed of the first impression^ he at first declined the 
offer to purchase ; but, ultimately, for five hundred 
copies, complete in boards, he resigned his property in 
it to Mr. Edwards, who placed so much reliance on 
the merits of the book, and its author's celebrity, as to 
hazard a large impression. It appeared in 1809. Be- 
fore the close of the year, the publisher wrote : " I 
have now left, of the last work, about 200 copies un- 
sold ; but of the Essay on the Soul, I have only four 
copies remaining. I think of venturing on another 
edition of this, as soon as I get your corrected copy.'* 

A proposition which was made to Mr. Drew, from 
more than one quarter, to criticise his own book, 
raised his indignation. *^ Such things,'' he observed, 
'^ may be among the tricks of trade ; but never will I 
soil my fingers by meddling with them. My work 
shall honestly meet its fate. K it be praised, I shall 
doubtless be gratified ; if censured, instructed ; if it 
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drop Still-bom from the press, I will endeavour to be 
contented." It was favourably reviewed in the British 
Critic and the Anti-Jacobin ; but from the difficulty 
of procuring competent reviewers, the book obtained 
less notice in the journals of the day than was due to 
its merit, the reputation of its author, and the impor- 
tance of its subject; and, probably from this cause, a 
second edition of the treatise, which the publisher 
quickly anticipated, did not appear for several years. 

A psychological fact, mentioned by Mr. Drew in 
conversation, as connected with the production of his 
former work, is not undeserving of record. " While 
I was writing my Essay on the Soul, all the powers 
of my mind were bent upon it. It occupied my whole 
thoughts by day, and frequently gave a ooburing to 
my dreams at night. On one occasion, retiring to bed, 
after thinking and writing as usual, a train of argu- 
ment presented itself to me, while asleep, in favour of 
my subject, entirely new and satisfactory. I followed 
it out, in all its bearings, to a conclusion that appeared 
to be irresistible. Oveijoyed I awoke, and was sur- 
prised to know that it was a dream. The outlines of 
the demonstration being fresh in my recollection, I 
laid hold of them, examined them, traced them up, 
and brought them to the same conclusion. I consi- 
dered and reconsidered the argument, sifted and 
weighed it, and was satisfied that it was strong, firm, 
and substantial, and entirely new in its character. I 
esteemed it the most fortunate event in my life. I then 
thought of getting up, and striking a light, that I' 
might put down the heads ; but altered my mind, in- 
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tending to do it in the morning, and saffered mjself 
to fall asleep again. When the morning came, I did 
not forget the circamstance, but I had lost every 
vestige of the argument and the manner of reasoning ; 
nor have I been able, from that day to this, to recall 
any idea of it. I have frequently regretted my not 
getting up immediately and making notes of it." 

Before the publication of his Essay on the Besur- 
rection, Mr. Drew had the mournful duty of following 
to the grave the remains of his constant friend, Mr. 
Whitaker, who died of paralysis, in October, 1808. 
The only serious interruption of his own health oc- 
curred in the following year, when an attack of fever 
long unfitted him for his usual mental avocations. For 
his speedier restoration, he resided for some time at 
Fowey, and was afterwards for several weeks the guest 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Sandys, of Lanarth House, near 
Helston. This gentleman, who to his military rank 
added the higher dignity of the Christian believer, 
esteemed Mr. Drew for his works* sake, and made 
him a tender of that friendship which was the more 
gratifying from its being unexpected. They visited 
each other ; and a correspondence was b^un, which 
terminated only with the colonel's death. 

Mr. Drew's most elaborate work, a Treatise on the 
Being, Attributes, and Providence of God, was un- 
dertaken at the suggestion of the Rev. James Kidd, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in Marischal CoUege^ 
'Aberdeen, from whom he received a letter, in 1809, 
which led to a long and valuable correspondence on 
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metaphysical and kindred topics. This gentleman's 
feelings towards Mr. Drew and estimate of his abili- 
ties, are seen in the following passages of His first 
letter : " Both of yoar books have lately fallen into 
my hands. They have afforded me much information 
and satisfaction; and, though metaphysics lie out of 
my profession, I am fond of the study. When I read 
your dedication, I could have wished that I had been 
rector of Ruan Lanyhome when you first published. 
When I read your address, I admired your mind, and 
felt for your family ; and from that moment began to 
revolye, how I might profit merit emerging from hard- 
ships. I have at length conceived a way, which will, 
in all likelihood, put you and your dear infants in in- 
dependence. There is a Prize Essay to be written in • 
the course of three or four years hence, for which the 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds will be given, by the 
will of a man who died in this city lately. I may, 
perhaps, mistake the exact sum, but I am sure it is 
above a thousand. Should you incline to try your 
pen for this prize, you shall have all the assistance that 
my friendship can give. Those grateful and dignified 
feelings and sentiments which I discover in your 
books ; above all, your regard for the Holy Scriptures 
and the cause of Grod, I admire, and will assist you if 
I can." 

In reply to Mr. Drew's objection, that it would be 
a hopeless attempt on his part to enter the lists with 
metaphysicians of the highest reputation, who would 
probably be competitors. Professor Kidd remarks, in a 
subsequent letter, ** Notwithstanding your modest 
views of your own abilities, and the diffidence of 
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success which . jou express, jet somehow I have 
a hope, or something stronger. Metaphysicians of 
the description you mention will not, in my opinion, 
take up their time with the subject of the Essay. 
Their views will naturally be turned to general know- 
ledge of the human mind; and, being at ease, either 
in places of colleges or the lap of fortune, they will 
not readily turn aside for the prize. And, if they 
did, they might not take such views as you ; and the 
Essay may be published, though unsuccessful. Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh, is, at present, perhaps, the 
most famous in that department of literature ; but he 
is old, and likely will not make the attempt. The 
regulations relative to the direction and proceeding of 
the judges of the Essays that may be written, have 
been published in most of the newspapers, both in 
Scotland and England. Li one of them you can see 
all that I could write.'* 

In allusion to the valued friendship of Professor 
Kidd, Mr. Drew says, "Happy, extremely happy, 
should I have thought myself, if, before the cares of a 
family engrossed my attention, I had been so fortunate 
as to open a correspondence with you, or with any one 
who, under the auspices of Christianity, would have 
* taught the young idea how to shoot.' But I have 
much greater reason for gratitude, that any literary 
characters have condescended to notice me, than to 
complain that they did not assist me at the ' birth of 
inteUect.' I hope my acquaintance with Professor 
Kidd will form a new period in the course of events ; 
and, if the memoirs of my life were to be handed to 
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posteritj, this circumstance would furnish a new epoch 
to my biographer." 

From his correspondence, in 1810, it is evident 
that Mr. Drew had begun mentallj to respond to 
the solicitations of his northern Mend, respecting the 
Prize Essaj. Although, at this period, his engage- 
ment with Dr. Coke left him but little leisure, he 
began, in 1811, to write on the subject proposed ; and 
in 1812 the work was so far advanced as to be sub- 
mitted bj him to the Rev. William Gregor for a 
critical perusal. At the same time, he availed himself 
of the valuable hints of Professor Kidd, who greatlj 
interested himself in the progress of the Essay, and 
corresponded frequently with its author. 

Having completed his revision, and had his manu- 
script transcribed, as required, he again laid it 
before Mr. Gregor, who thus expresses his opinion : 
" I return your manuscript. You will find my pencil 
notices very few. I have read the whole over care- 
fully, and I think you have very materially improved 
your Essay. Your language is simple and perspicuous, 
and, in cases that demand it, possesses great strength 
and energy. I feel much interest in the success of 
your work. It has so much merit, that it is not 
my wishes alone that make me sanguine as to its suc- 
cess. It appears to me that you have pursued the line 
marked out for you in the advertisement, and fulfilled 
its conditions. And what momentous subjects have 
you investigated! Amidst such contemplations, the 
wbrld and the things of the world appear but as the 
mere dust in the balance." 
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At the close of 1813, the Essaj was forwarded to 
Aberdeen, and, in company with about fifty competi- 
tors, submitted to the appointed judges. Their decision 
was not announced until August, 1815. The first 
premium was then adjudged to William Laurence 
Brown, D. D., Principal of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen ; and the second, to John Bird Sumner, M. A., 
Fellow of Eton College, afterwards Bishop of Chester, 
and now Archbishop of Canterbury. Never having 
been so sanguine, as his literary friends were, Mr. 
Drew expressed less regret than they at his want of 
success. Writing to one of his family, at this time, 
he says, " My expectations were never very high ; 
and the number of candidates had led me further to 
moderate my hopes ; so that I was prepared for a dis* 
appointment. I have vmtten to Mr. Kidd, furnishing 
him with my motto, and requesting him to take up my 
MS, and keep it for his own inspection, until I desire 
him to forward it." 

His kind friend, Mr. Gregor, in a note of condo- 
lence, observes, ** I had flattered myself that you 
would have gained one of the prizes ; for I thought 
it highly probable, that what you had written would 
contain more original thoughts upon the subject than 
the works of other candidates who had perhaps read 
more deeply and learnedly than yourself. I am glad, 
however, that you are so soon reconciled to the event, 
and that you intend to publish your book." 

Professor Kidd shortly afterwards remarked, '' I 
have glanced through several places of your Essay ; 
and it strikes me, at present, that th& extreme pro* 
fundlty of thought which it contains was against it. 
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I hesitate not to say, that the one which gained the 
first prize is nothing like so deep." With this gentle* 
man the work remained a considerable time, and was 
benefited bj his careful revision. From various causes, 
this treatise was not sent from the press until 1820, 
when it was printed in two octavo volumes. Its pub- 
lication, which was thus deferred, Mr. Gregor did not 
live to see. 

A proposal which was made to Mr. Drew, in 1812> 
to become the editor of a provincial newspaper, al- 
though seconded bj some of his literary friends, he 
thought it best to decline, as he did some overtures 
made shortly afterwards by a provincial publisher who 
desired the aid of his pen. 

After the appearance of hid Essays on the Soul 
and on the Resurrection of the Body, Mr. Drew's 
celebrity in Cornwall and Devon, as an author, in- 
creased his reputation as a preacher. When appointed 
to the pulpit at home, where novelty could be no cause 
of attraction, the chapel was always filled with atten- 
tive hearers ; and from other places, the invitations 
to preach were more numerous than he could accept. 
Nor were these invitations from Methodists only. 
His knovm catholicity caused his ministrations to be 
no less valued among other religious communities. 

While on a visit of this kind at Plymouth, being 
requested to assist at a meeting for united prayer, 
and for the promotion of brotherly-kindness among 
evangelical Christians there, he delivered extempora- 
neously the following Allegorical Address, which was 
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afterwards committed to writing. Independently of 
its intrinsic value, it famishes a pleasing illustration 
of Mr. Drew's antipolemic disposition. 

" When Truth, which was of celestial origin, be- 
came embodied, that it might adorn this lower world, 
itlussumed the form of a beautiful cone. The base of 
this cone rested on an extensive plain, while its sum- 
mit was lost in the clouds ; and on every side it was 
illuminated with rays of the Divine glory. Struck 
with a spectacle so magnificent and splendid, all who 
beheld it gazed upon it with astonishment; and, 
being enamoured with its symmetry and lovely ap- 
pearance, the more thoughtful and serious, by an 
involuntary impulse, gathered around it from every 
quarter. Amidst this assembly, the Independents 
went on one side, the Baptists on a second, the 
Quakers on a third, the Episcopalians on a fourth, 
and the Methodists on a fifth ; while others stood aloof 
in a state of indecision. 

** Pleased with its magnificent appearance, they all 
remained in their respective positions, without walking 
around the sacred figure, to survey the glories which* 
arose from the harmony of all its parts. In every 
aspect. Truth has its beauties; but such as appear 
on a survey of detached portions are fewer and less 
brilliant than those which are seen in a comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole. No party, however, had 
views sufficiently expanded to appreciate and em- 
brace the excellencies which resulted &om the com- 
bined efiect of all ; and the melancholy dbasters 
which followed were the fatal consequences of this 
contracted observation. 
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^' tlnbappilj, in this state the covetoas passion be- 
gan to operate ; and each party, willing to possess a 
prize that appeared to be of inestimable value, seized 
with eagerness the portion of Truth that was nearest, 
regardless of the u^uij resulting from such selfish 
violence. In so large and diversified an assembly, ii is 
difficult to say by which party the first assault was made. 
Be this as it may, the outrage which was b^un by 
one class, was succeeded by that of a second, and con- 
tinued by a third, till the attachment to Truth degene- 
rated into a fierce contention, and finally involved the 
whole company in indiscriminate confusion. 

" In the conflict which took place, the iiguries 
which the cone received became conspicuous ; but this, 
instead of causing the contending parties to desist 
from depredations which no human efforts could repair, 
only stimulated them to further violence, until the 
cone of Truth was rifted from its base to its sum- 
mit, and divided into splinters. 

*' On beholding the fatal effects of their indiscre- 
tion, the parties determined to preserve the portions 
that had fallen to their lot; and, instead of being 
overwhelmed with sorrow at their folly, they bore in 
triumph to their respective friends such fragments as 
they had been able to secure. The impulse of passion, 
however, was soon followed by reflection ; and all per- 
ceived, that the parts which had been obtained were 
less beautiful than the cone appeared when entire. 
Deficiencies were soon discovered, which nothing but 
the portions that had been seized by others could sup- 
ply. But since these could not be procured, the more 
sagacious hastened to employ their most skilful 
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workmen, who, haying collected a quantity of untem- 
pered mortar, and given it a cobur resembling the 
original cone, endeavoared to giva completeness to the 
fragments. 

" The cone of Truth was now multiplied into manj, 
some of which exhibited, on their first appearance, 
such incongruities, that several portions were twice or 
thrice repaired ; , and so badly executed were others, 
that in process of time they were abandoned by their 
warmest advocates. Among those that have survived, 
several have undergone great alterations, so that the 
mortar which was first applied retains but little of its 
original shape, consistence, or colour. In other in- 
stances, as some features of peculiar exceUence, which 
no art could imitate, appeared on the parts of the real 
cone which had been preserved, the partisans have re- 
sorted to the dishonourable expedient of throwing over 
Truth itself a deceitful varnish, to ensure uniformity 
of colour, at the expense of integrity. 

'^ Since this melancholy disaster happened, the most 
celebrated artists of each party have been employed 
in polishing, in painting, in burnishing, and in giving 
new lustre to their respective cones. But, notwith- 
standing this waste of time and talent, many vacancies 
still appear in each, which no ingenuity has hitherto 
been able to supply. Even the tints of colouring are 
evidently of artificial origin ; and the more judicious 
among them seem to concur in opinion, that the im- 
perfections of which all are conscious, but which all 
have not the candour to avow, will never be wholly 
removed, until the untempered mortar and artificial 
varnish shall be totally destroyed. . Could this desir- 
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able object be accomplished, they seem fullj conTi&ced, 
that the protuberances of one part would exactly suit 
the ezeavations in another ; and that, were everything 
replaced, the cone would once more reassume that 
beautiful appearance with whiofa all were at first cap- 
tiYated.4 

^^ Influenced by these large and comprehensive 
views, a few liberal spirits have endeavoured to effeet 
this object. But thej have found, on making inquiry 
among their friends and adherents, that the same self- 
ish principles which originally destroyed the cone are 
still at work ; for although perfectly satisfied that they 
have not the whole, multitudes contend that they pos- 
sess a much larger share than others, and that their 
party interests forbid them to make the surrender 
which such a measure requires. 

'' Nor is this the greatest difficulty to be encountered. 
When the untempered mortar was first mixed, so eager 
was every one to give completion to his cone, that little 
Gt no care was taken to avoid those fine particles of 
dust which floated in the atmosphere. These soon af- 
fected the (»rgans of vision ; and the consequence is, 
that no individual has yet been discovered, with sight 
sufficiently acute to discern, on all occasions, where 
the parts of the real cone terminate, and where the 
untempered mortar actually begins. Many, by the aid 
of glasses, have been able to discover, that certain 
minute parts of the artificial composition are so inti- 
mately combined with the original matmal, that by 
attempting to remove them, an additional injury would 
be done, which might ultimately prevent a reunion of 
aU the parts. 
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*^ Under these circumstances, the opinion of the 
wise and judicious seems to be, that, although some 
considerable masses maj be entirely removed, and the 
different parts of the mutilated cone brought so near 
each other that all may perceive in what way they 
originally adhered together, yet no proper cen^nt can 
be procured. It is also believed, that, hereafter, the 
parts of this cone will be taken by Almighty power 
from the present scene ; that they will be washed in 
the water of life ; and will then be reunited in the 
plains of heaveil, and placed under the protection 
of angelic guards. And, furthermore, that the wise, 
the virtuous, the pious, and the holy, of every denomi- 
nation, who have manifested a strong attachment to 
Truth, will also be removed to the celestial regions, 
and placed among the angelic throng. These, though 
differing from each other in opinion here, will learn 
wisdom from former errors ; and, by a happy concur- 
rence in their views, now more comprehensive than 
they could possibly be in time, will take, with pleasure, 
a survey of the heavenly spectacle in all its parts ; 
and, overwhelmed with admiration at its harmonious 
symmetry, will admire its varied beauties with re- 
newed rapture for ever." 

In May, 1813, under the title of '^ Scriptural and 
Philosophical Arguments to prove the Divinity of 
Christ, and the Necessity of his Atonement," Mr. 
Drew published, at the request of hb audience, the 
substance of an extempore discourse delivered at 
Redruth, during the preceding month. Several of the 
arguments being new, where novelty could not be 
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expected, the pamphlet attracted much attention. 
Although not advertised beyond Cornwall, a second 
edition, .issued in September, was soon exhausted; 
and the copyright was then sold to Mr. Edwards, 
the proprietor of his two larger works, by whom 
several editions of it were printed. Such was the 
difference between the author's early obscurity and his 
later fame, that he received for this pamphlet as much 
as he had obtained for the copyright of his Essay on 
the Soul. The sermon may be found in the volume of 
Mr. Drew's Literary Remains, which was published 
not long after his decease. 

Dr. Clarke, in his correspondence with Mr. Drew, 
says, " I gave the copy of your sermon which you 
sent me to Lord Teignmouth. He is uncommonly 
pleased with it, and has been sending it about among 
several other lords." A friend in London, to whose 
care a few copies had been consigned, writes thus: 
** I sold one of your sermons on the Divinity of Christ 
to a Unitarian, and have the pleasure to say, that, from 
reading it, he has been led to exchange his erroneous 
sentiments for the doctrine maintained by you." 

A professed Reply to his ** Arguments,'' was issued 
by a member of a small Unitarian congregation at 
Flushing, near Falmouth. This, although it evaded 
the arguments of his sermon instead of meeting them, 
led Mr. Drew, in conformity with the judgment of 
others rather than his own, to publish, in 1814, a 
large pamphlet^ entitled, '' The Divinity of Christ, and 
the Necessity of his Atonement, vindicated from the 
Cavib of Mr. Thomas Front and his associates." 

The notice bestowed upon his sermon, the author 
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little anticipated. In the British Critic for 1814, it 
was mentioned in terms of high approbation ; and a 
passage in one of Mr. Drew's letters to Mr. Polwhele 
intimates that in him he had recognised his friendlj 
reviewer. In the high places of Socinianism its argu- 
ments were deemed sufficiently in^portant to demand 
further scrutiny ; and *^ A Comparative View of some 
of Mr. Drew's Scriptural and Philosophical Argu- 
ments to prove the Divinity of Christ, and the Neces- 
sity of his Atonement," was published in London, in 
1815 ; but this professed examination of his reasonings 
he either never saw, or, seeing, did not deem it 
necessary to answer. 

From several quarters, Mr. Drew was urged to take 
up the subject of redemption through the blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in a more extended way than a 
sermon would permit, and fully exhibit the inconsis- 
tency of Socinianism with reason and with scripture. 
*^ A complete treatise on this momentous topic, written 
by you," observes one correspondent, '^ will be an im- 
mortal work ; a standard book, like Paley*s Evidences; 
so well done, that it will not need to be done again." 
These solicitations, upon a subject so congenial with 
his own views and habits of thinking, were not treated 
with indifference ; for, at the conclusion of his pam- 
phlet in reply to Mr. Prout, he observes, '^ On some 
future day, if Providence favour me with health and 
leisure, I may probably take a more comprehensive 
survey of the important doctrines which you deny, 
than my former pamphlet contains ; and, in addition 
to what I have already written, publish to the world 
the arguments and authority on which mj belief of 
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these momentous doctrines rests." Other matters, 
however, soon forced themselves upon his attention ; 
and he probablj conceived that an Essay on the 
Trlnitjy upon which he knew his friend Professor 
Kidd to be engaged^ would supersede anj similar un- 
taking. 

Early in 1814, Mr. Drew had to follow his aged 
father to the grave. The good old man had, long 
before, relinquished his farm ; and, taking a retired 
lodging, depended chiefly upon his two children for 
subsistence. Labouring under the infirmities of more 
than fourscore years, his unusual octogenarian vigour 
and activity were now rapidly declining ; and, ^* Hke a 
shdck of corn fully ripe," he was about to be gathered 
into the heavenly gamer. 

To one of his children, then residing at a distance 
from St. Austell, Mr. Drew wrote, ** The event which 
we have long anticipated has at length arrived. Your 
grandfather is no more. He departed this life in the 
full triumph of faith. In him I behold an evidence of 
what vital religion is able to accomplish. Having 
made his peace with God, and lived in a state of pre* 
paration for eternity, the prospects of death and judg« 
ment were so familiarized to his view, that he* could 
contemplate both with tranquillity. May you and I 
follow him, as he, for more than sixty years, followed 
Christ, that, like him,* we may at last end our days in 
peace ! " 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Drew undertook 
his most extensive work, the " History rf Cornwall." 
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Fortescue Kitchens, Esq., of St. Ives, then known in 
Cornwall as a poet of considerable merit, had, several 
months previously, issued proposals for publishing a 
county history, in two quarto volumes. To this, manj 
persons bad engaged to subscribe; but, before an 
outline of the work was prepared, the intended 
compiler was removed by death, and the materials he 
had provided were lodged in the hands of the pro- 
vincial bookseller who projected the history. Having 
received the names of many subscribers, he felt re- 
luctant to let the publication drop, and therefore en- 
gaged Mr. Drew to execute what Mr. Hitchens had 
contemplated, but scarcely begun. 

The work having been already advertised as com- 
ing from the pen of Mr. Hitchens, it was not thought 
advisable to set aside his name; and Mr. Drew, not 
being punctilious about pre-eminence, although the 
sole compiler, was content to be called the editor of 
the book. " Such," he says, in his preface, " were the 
circumstances under which it was announced to the 
public, as a History of Cornwall, compiled by Fortescue 
Hitchens, Esq., and edited by Samuel Drew." Upon 
conmiencing his labour, he found himself possessed of 
two sheets and a half of his predecessor's manuscript, 
of which no use was made, his name as the compiler, 
and those resources which Mr. Hitchens had not ex- 
plored. 

Great pains were taken to oorrect the errors of 
other histories, by applying to the best sources of in- 
formation. Manuscripts and records were consulted ; 
and numerous queries, designed to elicit truth, were 
proposed in a circular letter to the clergymen, and to 
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such persons of note in the county, as were expected 
to interest themselves about any of the points of in- 
quiry. Except those passages which are marked as 
quotations, the entire work is in Mr. Drew's language ; 
and all the matter contained in 1500 quarto pages 
was sent to the printer in his own manuscript. 

The first portion of this History appeared in the 
spring of 1815. After the publication of the eighth 
part, in 1817, the printing of the residue was deferred 
nearly seven years, in consequence of the publisher's 
bankruptcy. Through his failure, the compiler sus- 
tained a heavy pecuniary loss. 

Before Mr. Drew had begun his History of Corn- 
wall, the death of Dr. Coke was known in England. 
It was the Doctor*s wish, expressed long before his 
embarkation for India, that, if his life were published, 
Mr. Drew should be his biographer. This being, 
known to the executors, was by them communicated 
to the Wesleyan Book Committee, who fully concurred 
in the Doctor's choice. In March, 1815, at the joint 
request of the executors, Mr. Drew met them at Bath, 
to consult respecting the Memoir. From Bath he 
visited Bristol, and proceeded to London, to confer 
with the Book Committee. This was the first time of 
his travelling beyond the western boundary of Devon- 
shire. By particular invitation, he preached in Bath, 
in Bristol, and in London. 

At this time, his hair was remarkably long ; he wore 
top-boots, and light-coloured breeches ; and his whole 
appearance was uncouth and unclerical. In the metro- 
polis, as he ascended the pulpit of Great Queen-street 
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chapel, a gentleman, not knowing who he was, said to 
himself, *^ I wonder whom they *11 send us next ! I 
wish the preachers would keep their own appoint- 
ments. I dare saj this is some country blacksmith. 
Well,** thought he, when they were singing, " the 
fellow can give out a hynm." When the sermon com- 
menced, the gentleman's first thought, after a sentence 
or two, was, " He has picked that up somewhere, thafs 
borrowed.** The next impression was, " Why, the 
man has read ; but we shall soon see him come down 
to his level.** As the sermon proceeded, the preacher 
fully maintained the high ground he had taken. His 
critical hearer was quite perplexed to make out who 
or what he could be ; when, recollecting that he had 
heard of the Cornish metaphysician's being in town, 
he felt convinced that this must be the man. He now 
listened with intense interest, and his prejudices were 
exchanged for admiration. The gentleman afterwards 
obtained an introduction to Mr. Drew, and told him 
all that had passed through his mind. 

In compliance with an ofl-repeated invitation, Mr. 
Drew, while in London, took up his residence at 
Dr. Clarke's, and, through him, was introduced to 
many distinguished individuals. Among others, with 
whom he spent an evening in conversation, were the 
Rev. Legh Richmond, and the late Dr. Mason of New 
York. To Dr. Clarke's kindness he was at this time 
further indebted for an introduction to the Royal 
Society and the Society of Antiquarians. Here also 
commenced an intimacy between Mr. Drew and his 
friend's accomplished daughters, with whom he con- 
tinued a friendly correspondence. 
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Haying made the necessarj arrangements respecting 
the Inography of Dr. Coke, he returned to Cornwall 
and commenced the work. Much time being occupied 
in the examination and arrangement of documents for 
the M^noir, and the County Historj being now in 
regular progress through the press, the preparation g£ 
the Life was less rapid than might have been wished. 
About March, 1816, the manuscript was completed, 
and despatched for the inspection of the executors 
and Book Committee ; but the book was not published 
until the following year. 

In the year 1816, the appointment of postmaster at 
St. Austell was conferred on Mr. Drew, and was sub- 
sequently transferred to one of his sons. 

About this time he writes, ^^ Although, during the 
last winter, my application was more intense than, on 
the score of prudence, I could wish, my health re- 
mains unimpaired. My sight, however, b^ins to fail ; 
so that without glasses I can scarcely see to write. 
The man who invented spectacles did more to benefit 
mankind than all the heroes that ever existed, and his 
name is more worthy of being immortalized than that 
of Gflosar.*' 

However competent to discharge the duties of his- 
torian and biographer, Mr. Drew felt that these en- 
gagements were not in accordance with the usual 
current of his thoughts. While he was occupied with 
his Cornish EListory, a more congenial subject was 
suggested, — a philosophical examination of the Ar- 
minian theology as held by Mr. Wesley and his suc- 
cessors. A Wesleyan minister, who afterwards Med 
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the presidential chair, wrote to him in 1816, '* I have 
heard, with no small degree of pleasure, that jou have 
expressed a willingness to publish a refutation of the 
new modification of Calyinism, as given to the world 
by the late Dr. Williams, in his Essay on the Equilj 
of Divine Government. Nothing seems wanting but 
the efforts of an acute metaphysician, to expose the 
speculations of Dr. W. and the divines of his school, 
respecting ^ negative causation,* &c. Every one ob- 
serves that these are subjects suited to your talents, 
and that, by the investigation of them, you would pro- 
mote the honour of the adorable God, and the interests 
of genuine Christianity.*' 

In his reply, Mr, Drew says, " I know scarcely any 
work in which I should be more ready to engage than 
that which you mention; and am inclined to think 
that the talents with which it has pleased God to bless 
me lie immediately in that department." He also in- 
timates that the desirableness of such a treatise had 
been a topic of conversation between Dr. Clarke and 
himself; and that he had then expressed his willing- 
ness to undertake it, if officially sanctioned and ade- 
quately remunerated by the Wesleyan Conference. 
This not being accorded, a doubt of its pecuniary suc- 
cess, and the pressure of other engagements which at 
that period occupied his time and thoughts, led him to 
decline the proposed undertaking. To an intimate 
friend, who long afterwards suggested that he might 
yet accomplish it, he replied, '' Ah I no : if I had done 
it at that time, I might have produced something of 
value. There is a tide in the affairs of men. That 
tide with me is past, and I shall never attempt it." 
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Having completed his biography of Dr. Coke, and 
the History of Cornwall, the year 1818 was to Mr. 
Drew a season of eomparative leisure. After a long 
absence, the manuscript of his Essay on the Being and 
Attributes of the Deity, which had been critically 
examined by Dr. Kidd, of Aberdeen, Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, of Woolwich, and other theologians, was re-, 
turned to him. This treatise, which he deemed his 
best production, he now sat down to revise for the 
press ; and in the following year issued proposals for 
publishing it by subscription. Six hundred copies 
were subscribed for, and one thousand printed. 
On its publication in 1820, it was less noticed by the 
critical journals of that day than had been expected. 
Its subject was not such as to attract those who read 
literary journals for amusement ; and its profundity, 
which was thought detrimental to it when competing 
for the prize, probably rendered it difficult to obtain 
competent reviewers. ITie work is now out of print. 
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SECTION VI. 

REMOVAL FROM CORNWALL. 

We come now to another change in the history of Mr. 
Drew's life ; his removal from his native coonty. In 
the latter part of the year 1818, Dr. Adam Clarke, then 
residing at Milbrook, near Liverpool, informed him 
that he had eamesUy recommended him as writer and 
editor, to Mr. Fisher, an extensive publisher in Liver- 
pool, who was projecting a new Magazine. He says, 
** Now, / most cordkUly recommend the placcy and 
have no doubt of its being a comfortable maintenance 
for you, for life : and if you will work, to get things 
otU of handy (for he is a wonderful man for despatch,) 
then you will well agree. You may enter on the work 
any hour you please; the sooner the better. Now, 
can you come ? and will you, first, come and spy out 
the land ? This, I think, would be well. You will 
find in Liverpool such sodety as will be pleased with 
you, and you with them. I need not say, that it will 
be a pleasure to me to have you near me ; and perhaps 
my direction and advice, in some things which I should 
know better than you, may be useful. Write imme- 
diately. I think you will vastly like the country, the 
place, and the society. I shall get yon the acquaint- 
ance of the first literary men in England. 
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" Mr. Fisher intends the Magazine to be thoronghlj, 
not profoundj, Uterary ; and thoronghlj religious, 
l&verj thing of God and godliness to have place in 
it ; and ererj thing in the compass of knowledge bj 
wMch the human mind and heart maj be improved. 
He has not even faced cm a name. He wishes also, 
that, while every thing that is sound in divinity, and 
truly scriptural and rational in experience, may have 
a decided and prominent place in it, whatever may 
be profitable in science, especially to all the middle 
classes in life, should be carefully attended to. Con- 
tributors should be courted on all sides; and your 
correspondence made as strong and respectaUe as 
possible. On this plan, draw up a prospectus as soon 
as you can." 

In accordance with the advice of his friend, Mr. 
Drew proceeded alone to Liverpool, in order fully 
to understand the nature of the proposed engagement. 
Negotiations having proceeded to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Fisher and himself, he writes thus to 
his family in Feburary, 1819 : — "I have now come 
to the resolution to continue in Liverpool for some 
time. Lideed, I put off Mr. Fisher so long as I could, 
with any convenience ; and, as soon as he knew 
I had received your letter, he came to me for my final 
determination. I have, therefore, given him my word, 
to continue at least one year. This being the case, 
you must not expect to see me, if all be well, until 
July or August, and then as a transient visitor. 
My likeness has been taken, and is now engraving, 
for the first number of the 'Impebial Magazine, 

OB COMPENHIUM OP RELIGIOUS, MOEAL, AND PhILO- 

14 
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80PHICAL Knowledge.* This title is of Dr. Clarke's 
choosing. It will be published, here and in London, 
on the 31st of March next, price one shilling. I am 
now busily employed in writing reviews of several 
books. My health is good. I have no indisposition 
whatever ; and, on the whole, find myself more com- 
fortable than I could have expected. I may have 
almost as many acquaintances as I please. Dr. Clarke 
has been projecting a plan for me to deliver, on some 
fiature day, public lectures on metaphysics. But this 
is in its infancy, and very remote. 

" I am well aware that you, my dear wife, cannot 
come to me at present : and, as my aim is to promote 
the welfare of the dear children, I will rather put up 
with my inconveniences than cause any derangement 
in our family concerns. I did not know how much I 
loved you until I was separated ; nor can I express 
with what affection I long to embrace you. I calcu- , 
late upon the number of months that will elapse before 
I shall see you. When I come, it will be time enough 
for us to make arrangements for your removal. I 
have every thing to make me comfortable which it is 
in the power of strangers to bestow. I can plainly 
perceive that the people are anxious to fix me here ; 
but all entertain suspicions that I am not securely 
anchored until my wife come. I have preached every 
Sunday, except one, since I have been in Liverpool. 
I seem to hold a kind of middle rank between the 
local preachers and the travelling.* 

* As a local preacher, he officiated regularly, in and near Liver- 
pool, and frequently preached occasional sermons at Manchester, 
Salford, Stockport, Oldham, Macclesfield, Northwich, Chester, 
Warrington, and other places in that part of England. 
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" Whenever the weather will allow, I always take 
a walk in the morning, about a mile, towards the 
• country, to look on furze bushes and daisies. On this 
account, I am but imperfectly acquainted with the 
town. I know east and west, north and south, and 
that is nearly all: I might know much more if I 
would. Mr. Fisher has procured for me a share in a 
literary and philosophical society. He does every 
thing to throw me into public notice, and seems to 
spare no expense. If our magazine will pay, I do not 
think that for any pecuniary considerations he will 
suffer me to leave Liverpool ; and the fate of this work 
a few months will decide. I have my health as well 
as I ever had it ; and, except when the tide of home 
rushes upon me, I am tolerably comfortable." 

In a letter, dated June 9th, Mr. Drew remarks, 
" Our Magazine goes on exceedingly welL We have 
sold, thus far, upwards of 7000 of each number. — 
Yesterday I had the honour of being introduced to 
Professor Dugald Stewart. He knew me by name, 
was free of access, but wa^^t well. He has been in 
the vicinity of Exeter nearly all the winter, and is 
now on his return to Scotland. He is a plain, rough- 
faced Scotchman, leaving all external marks of dignity 
for such as have nothing besides to recommend them. 
He had seen my Essay on the Soul, and he gave me 
his name as a subscriber to my new Essay." 

In July, 1819, Mr. Drew paid a shoft visit to his 
family, put his Essay on the Being and Attributes of 
God into the printer's hands, and returned again to 
Liverpool. In June, 1820, he was joined there by 
his wife and youngest daughter; but, for domestic 
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reasons, Mrs. D. returned to Cornwall in the following 
November, and continued in a state of voluntary sepa- 
ration, until the removal of the Cazton establishment 
from Liverpool to London. 

The attachment between Mr. Drew and Dr. Clarke's 
family was at this time strengthened by frequent visits. 
The affection of the Doctor for his Cornish friend 
may be inferred from the fact, that, when he first saw 
him, after his arrival at Liverpool, he put his arms 
about him, and kissed him on both cheeks; and so 
much gratification did the Doctor feel in his society, 
that, though overwhelmed with literary occupation 
and ministerial duties, he strove to secure a season of 
leisure whenever Mr. Drew could find time to call. 
Admired and beloved as he was by these kind friends, 
his disregard of fashion and personal appearance often 
furnished them with a subject of merriment ; until the 
females of the family, who prided themselves in his 
acquaintance, set themselves seriously to reform his 
costume. 

** Long was the man, and long was hU hair, 
And long was the coat which this long man did wear," 

was an appropriate couplet of Dr. Clarke's upon Mr. 
Drew, when he first came to Liverpool. Under the 
management of his young friends he was passive ; and 
they did not pause until a manifest change in his ex- 
terior was effected. Being congratulated, when he 
next visited Cornwall, upon his improved appearance, 
he replied, " Those girls of the Doctor's, and their 
acquaintances, have thus metamorphosed me." 

The immediate cause of his leaving Liverpool, as a 
place of residence, will be found in the calamitous oc- 
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currence thus described to his wife, on the 30th of 
January, 1821. 

" On Tuesdaj morning, about three o'clock, I was 
awakened with a loud knocking at our door, and calls 
of * Mr. Drew ! Mr. Drew ! * On my inquiring the 
reason, a lad said, ^ Get up quickly ; Caxton printing- 
office is on fire.' I made haste ; for on looking out at 
the window, I saw the whole firmament in a blaze. 
On reaching the spot, I found that the fire had pro- 
ceeded with so much rapidity, that nothing could avert 
the progress of the flames. The windows were all 
broken with the excessive heat ; and the whole build- 
ing, from the ground-floor to the summit, was one un- 
varied mass of flame. Some hundreds of persons were 
collected, and several engines ; but nothing was of any 
avail. The men belonging to the office had been 
there some time, and, by risking their lives, had res- 
cued from the flames about 150 reams of paper, nearly 
all the copper-plates, and a small quantity of type ; 
all besides was consigned to destruction. I entered 
my office, to secure my papers; but the heat waa 
scarcely supportable, and the light occasioned by the 
flames was as bright as day. I succeeded in rescuing 
the greater part ; but many of them, I fear, are since 
irrecoverably lost. Presently, the roof of the great 
btiilding fell in, and, carrying with it floor after floor, 
(for the whole was seven stories high,) gave free pass- 
age to the smoke, ashes, burning paper, and other 
combustible matter, which, mounting in the air, whirled 
like ^falling rockets. Some pieces of flaming paper 
were carried near Everton, more than a mile distant. 
After some time, the eastern wall fell in with a horrid 
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crash. But even the brick and lime scarcely deadened 
the fire, which continued to burn with irresistible vio- 
lence, until all the combustible matter within its reach 
was nearly consumed. The flames then subsided ; but 
the books, paper, and other articles capable of feeding 
the devouring element, though buried in the rubbish, 
continued to burn all the day, and all last night ; and 
even yet the whole is not extinguished. Thus Caxton 
printing-office, which on Monday evening was a stately 
pile of building, now lies a heap of ruins, a dread 
memorial of desolation by fire. 

" In what cause the fire originated, has not been 
ascertained. Every thing was secure about half-past 
eight. It is presumed, that some sparks from sky- 
rockets, which were put up near the buildings, had 
entered through some crevice ; but of this there is 
no evidence. The fire was first discovered, a little 
before one, by a watchman, who sprang his rattle, and 
gave the alarm. It first appeared in the north-west 
corner, in an upper room ; and, unfortunately, near an 
hour elapsed before any engines could be procured; 
they being employed about a fire in another part of 
the town. They came too late to be of any servicer 
By this disaster, nearly one hundred persons are out of 
employ. The property was insured to the amount of 
about £36,000; but this will not cover the loss. 
Printing presses, copper-plate presses, and thousands 
upon thousands weight of type, together with what- 
ever the fire could not consume, now lie buried in the 
ruins. This day a large part of the wall fell; and 
other parts are hourly expected to descend to the 
general heap. No lives were lost, and, I believe, no 
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serious accident occurred. What the event will be, 
respecting the publishing business, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I cannot saj. Mr. Fisher is expected to re- 
turn from London on Friday or Saturday ; after which, 
when something is determined on, I hope to write you 
.again.'' Subsequently Mr. Drew stated, that many 
days after the fire was extinguished, one of the men 
employed in removing the rubbish noticed a spot which 
yielded to the pressure of his foot : he thrust his spade 
into it, and, to his astonishment, liquid metal spouted 
up as from a fountain. On examination, he discovered 
a quantity of printing type, of several hundred pounds 
weight, still in a state of fusion. 

This unlooked-for catastrophe, though it did not im- 
pede the publication of the magazine, deranged^ for a^ 
season, the general Caxton business, and led the pro- 
prietor, at the following Midsummer, to transfer his 
establishment from Liverpool to London. Availing 
himself of the temporary cessation which this removal 
occasioned, Mr. Drew took his departure for Corn- 
wall, and, after a short visit there, commenced his 
duties in the metropolis. 

Li entering upon the last scene of Mr. Drew's 
mental labours, the mind involuntarily reverts to the 
circumstances of his early life. However marked the 
contrast between the commencement and the close of 
his career, there was a gradual progression ; and, in 
tracing it, the successive openings of Providence can- 
not be overlooked. When he first became known as 
an author, a literary friend predicted, that he would 
one day become a resident in the metropolis, as *' the 
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only place where his talents would be properly re- 
warded ;" and, a few years afterwards, his friend Dr. 
Clarke wished that he were in London, because there 
he would be *' brought into being, and made useful to 
himself." The prediction and the wish were both 
accomplished. He had now the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with many of the literati ; of renewing his 
former intimacy with Mr. Britton; and, upon Dr. 
Clarke's removal from Milbrook, of finding himself 
again united to his friend and counsellor. Here, too, 
he was joined by his wife and three of his children. 

His ordinary occupation being similar to that in 
which he was engaged while in Liverpool, needs no 
further notice, than that all the works issued from the 
Caxton Press passed under his supervision, and ren- 
dered his continual presence at the office necessary. 
For this reason, he resided near Islington, contiguous 
to which the printing department of the Caxton es^ 
tablishment was then situated. Here he held the office 
of class-leader among the Methodists, and seemed, as 
in Liverpool, to fill an intermediate station between 
the travelling and the local preachers. At first he 
was considered as the common property of all the cir- 
cuits, and received appointments in each ; but, being a 
resident in the City Road, or Fixlit London circuit, his 
name for some years appeared only on that plan; 
though his frequent invitations to preach charity ser- 
mons in the vicinity of the metropolis left him very 
few vacant sabbaths. 

It was not long after he came to London, that a 
Roman Catholic lady, passing the City Road chapel 
while Mr. Drew was preaching, had the curiosity to 
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stop and listen. Her attention was forcibly arrested 
bj his address, and she made various inquiries re- 
specting the preacher, especially when and where he 
would preach again. More than once she attended 
his preaching, and felt so deeply interested in his dis- 
courses as to seek an introduction. She was invited 
to his house ; and the result was, that, after a few 
conversations, she abjured the tenets of Romanism, 
and became a devout Protestant. 

In May, 1824, the degree of A.M. was conferred 
upon Mr. Drew, by Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
The instrument is dated May 6th. Professor £idd, in 
a letter to his friend, of the 11th, writes thus : *' I 
congratulate you, most cordially, on your new title of 
A.M. Our college has enrolled you among its Alumni; 
and I hope this will be honourable to both parties. 
You are indebted to Mr. Q- , for first interesting 
himself in procuring you this honourable distinction." 
The gentleman, to whom Dr. Kidd refers, informing 
Mr. Drew of what the college was about to do, ob- 
serves, '* Dr. Brown, the principal, remarked, that he 
should feel particularly gratified in assisting to confer 
an honour on one who was his antagonist in the Prize 
Essay ; and Dr. Gleidiie is equally desirous of lending 
his countenance.'' 

In 1827-8, Mr. Drew undertook to revise and bring 
through the press a theological work, in two octavo 
volumes, by Stephen Drew, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Jamaica, the value of which has not yet been fully 
appreciated. Its title, *' Principles of Self-Enow- 
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ledge," being inadequate to describe the nature of the 
book, may have operated to its prejudice, by causing 
it to be regarded as a mere common-place production. 
To the author^ although of the same name, and a 
native of the same county, Mr. Drew was a personal 
stranger. The request was made in consequence of 
the high estimation set on his metaphysical writings. 

In the early period of Mr. DrewV abode in London, 
there is little more that demands specific notice. Pur- 
suing a regular occupation, one day followed another 
with little variety of incident. His hands were full 
of work ; and idle time, while his strength was un- 
impaired, he neither had nor wished. With his child- 
ren he maintained a frequent correspondence; nor 
were his distant friends forgotten. In one of his 
letters, he says, *' Besides the Magazine, I have, at 
this time, six different works in hand, either as author, 
compiler, or corrector. ' Tis plain, therefore, I do not 
want work; and, while I have health and strength, I 
have no desire to lead a life of idleness; yet I am 
sometimes oppressed with unremitting exertion, and 
occasionally sigh for leisure which I cannot conmiand.'* 
This incessant application to study was insensibly 
wearing him out. 

Every third year he paid a month's visit to Corn- 
wall. It was a necessary relaxation, and was, to him- 
self, his family, and his acquaintances, a season of 
mutual enjoyment. At one of these triennial holidays, 
he and his children were called to sustain a bereave- 
ment which preyed upon his spirits, and gave a shock 
to his constitution. 
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In the summer of 1828, he was accompanied, as 
usual, in his excursion to Cornwall, hj his beloved 
wife, whose health, though naturally delicate, had im- 
proved during her residence in London. After spending 
a fortnight at St. Austell, thej proceeded to Helston, 
about thirty miles distant, where other branches of 
the family resided. When about to leave St. Austell, 
Mrs. Drew complained of being unwell ; but having 
made arrangements for being met at Truro, the inter- 
mediate town, by a carriage from Helston, she would 
not consent to a delay. On her arrival, she retired 
immediately to bed, from which she never rose. The 
next day, there were alarming symptoms of cholera. 
The day following, her case was deemed hopeless ; and 
shortly after midnight she breathed her last. She was 
then in her fifty-seventh year. 

As a wife, her excellence may be inferred from Mr. 
Drew's grief at her decease. Her maternal affection 
was exhibited in her constant solicitude for her child- 
ren's temporal and eternal welfare. Her faith and 
conduct, as a Christian, were such as to warrant the 
expectation which her last moments verified. " She 
died in resignation to the will of God, and relying on 
Christ for salvation." Such was Mr. Drew's concise 
but comprehensive statement to a friend, a few days 
after his loss. A private memorandum found in his 
pocket-book runs thus : " My dear wife Honour died, 
about twenty minutes before one, on the morning of 
Tuesday, August 19th, 1828, at the house of Mr. 
John Bead,* Helston, Cornwall, and was buried, on 
the Friday following, in the church-yard of that place." 
* Mr. Drew's son-in-law. 
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The effect of tbiB sudden calamity upon feelings so 
acute as Mr. Drew's, can be imagined only bj those 
whose sensibilities are as refined as his. '* When mj 
wife died," he was often heard to say, " my earthly 
sun set for ever." Yet he bore the stroke with the 
submission of a Christian, and, as a christian fiithei^ 
administered comfort and counsel to his sorrowing 
children. The consolations of religion, and the resig- 
nation of faith, to which, a few months previously, he 
had directed the attention of his eldest son and his 
wife, on the loss of two of their children, now ad- 
ministered relief to his own mind. 

^' I have no doubt," he then observed, *^ that these 
afflictive dispensations are sent in mercy ; and, if we 
could always connect causes and effects together, we 
should be ready to say, 

' For us they sicken, and for us they die.' 

The light of eternity will, however, soon beam npon 
the shadows of time ; and the tears of this life, if pro- 
perly regarded, will be a prelude to the smiles of the 
next. Such strokes cut the fibres that twine round 
the heart, and anchor it to the world ; and, when we 
follow our departed friends to the grave, new ties draw 
us towards that future world whither all must go, and 
where parting will be no more. On these occasions, 
judgment and feeling are at war ; and time only can 
reconcile their decisions. We learn, hence, the muta- 
bility of all earthly hopes, prospects, and expectations, 
and the necessity of confiding on the rectitude of the 
Divine will, even when we cannot trace the causes of 
those mysterious dispensations." 

On the 30th of August, Mr. Drew and his youngest 
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daughter^ henceforward the companion of his solitude^ 
took their departure from the spot where his wife's 
remains and his own joys were buried, and returned 
to London. The poignant feelings of the man, reli« 
gion and philosophy controlled, but could not subdue. 
From this period, his spirits lost much of their buoy- 
ancy, and the approaches of age became more evident* 
Incessant occupation withdrew his thoughts by day 
from the painful subject ; but they returned with fresh 
intensity when the shadows of eyening fell. Though 
his body retained much of the activity of youth, and 
the vigour of his mind Was not sensibly impaired, he 
now began to feel his literary occupations a task rather 
than a pleasure ; to look upon himself as in a state of 
exile from Cornwall, which held almost all that was 
dear to him ^ and occasionally to sigh for the period of 
his release from labour, and of his final rest in or 
near the place of his birthu 

A circumstance which occurred not long before Mrs. 
Drew^s decease, rendered his constitution the more 
susceptible of the shock which her death occasioned. 
One Sunday, in 1828, he had engaged to preach 
in the morning at Tottenham^ five miles from London; 
and in the evening at Spitalfields. Having dined with 
a friend, after performing his duty at Tottenham, he 
waited, in v^Ln, for a coach to carry him to London, 
and was compelled to set o£P on foot. Being late^ he 
walked, at his utmost speed, a distance of six miles, 
and, bathed in perspiration, arrived at the chapel al* 
most exhausted, and immediately ascended^ the pulpit. 
From the consequence of this over-exertion, and a 
severe 'cold which followed, he never fully recovered. 
15 
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Though he could walk two or three miles as well as 
ever, a longer distance would overpower him. To this 
circumstance he frequently referred with much regret, 
as having been more injurious to his constitution than 
anj other occurrence. 

This inroad upon his previously firm health, followed 
by the loss of his wife, will explain the tone of des- 
pondency so perceptible in many of his subsequent 
letters. To his sister, shortly after his return to Lon- 
don, he writes, *' My bereavement has rendered the 
world to me a dreary blank; as all our dreams of 
crowning ^ a youth of labour with an age of ease,' are 
totally defeated ; and, like Selkirk, * I must finish my 
journey alone.' I am, however, aware, that ^ troubles 
spring not from the dust, nor sorrows from the ground,' 
and I trust I can say, * The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.' 
I have received a wound, the poignancy of which, time 
may mitigate, but which nothing can fully heal. Things 
go on much as usual. By day I am busily engaged ; 
but in the evenings, and by night, I feel my situation 
in all its force. My health is still good, but my sleep 
is frequently broken and disturbed. We have many 
kind friends, at whose houses we might go every night, 
were we so disposed. I find, however, that, with all 
its solitude, home is the best place, although I feel a 
degree of restlessness, of which I can scarcely per- 
ceive the cause. I sometimes walk the room for hours 
in the evening, with thoughts wandering up and down, 
and immerged in mental dreams." 

Writing a month later, to an intimate friend, he says, 
** From my recent bereavement, as you may naturally 
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sappose^ my spirits have been much depressed, so that 
exertion of every kind has become a burden. In ad- 
dition to this, I have, for some weeks, been afflicted 
with a severe cold, accompanied with a troublesome 
cough, disturbed repose, and loss of appetite. For 
some time past I have carefully avoided the night air, 
and, through a kind Providence, am now better. I 
walked to Hoxton, and preached, yesterday, in the 
morning, but found the task rather too much. I in- 
tend, in future,' to preach only once a day ; and, unless 
my health get restored, to quit the plan altogether. 
We have only to look back on a few departed months, 
to be convinced that nothing is stable beneath the sun. 
My warning to be always ready, has been imperious ; 
death having visited my abode in a most unexpected 
moment. I trust that I feel resigned to this gloomy 
dispensation of Providence; and I cannot but be 
thankful that my dear wife was permitted to see her 
children reared to maturity, and finally, after paying 
each a visit, to breathe her last in their arms.'' 

Mr. Drew's letters in 1829, and the two following 
years, indicate a partial restoration of strength and 
spirits, while they express an unabated desire for a 
return to his native county. 

In July, he writes to his sister, *^ 1 still look 
forward to a residence in Cornwall ; but such is the 
uncertainty of life, and of all our calculations, that we 
know not what a day may bring forth. I find my 
sight failing ; but not more so than from my age I 
might naturally expect. I can neither read nor write 
without spectacles ; and by night, unless the light is 
good, these are barely sufficient. My chief complaint 
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is broken and dietorbed sleep. Tou also haye been 
unwell, and even now feel its effects. Tou must not 
forget that the same power and goodness that haye 
hitherto supported, are still the same, in all their 
energy and kindness ; and, relying on these, you can 
haye nothing to fear. Since my indisposition last 
winter, I haye preached only once on Sundays, and I 
think I shall not undertake an increase of appoint- 
ments.'' 

In writing to her on the following March, he ob- 
seryes, ** Though the past winter has been peculiarly 
seyere, yet, thanks be to God, I haye suffered less 
than I ^d during the preceding winter. I had a slight 
cold, but carefyiy ayoided going out at night, except 
when it was indispensable. I am yisited with the 
infirmities of sixty-five^ but they are not seyere. They 
only operate as Mendly monitors, that others more 
decisiye in their character, and more momentous in 
their consequences, are not distant May I be pre« 
pared to meet them ! Thus far I haye yisited GomwaU 
once in three years. I was there in the neyer-to-be- 
forgotten year 1828, and hope, should Proyidence 
spare my life, to reyisit it in the summer of 1831^ 
when we shall once more haye an opportunity of 
meeting. Indeed, if I find my health decline, so that 
I cannot attend to the duties of my office, I may see 
you before ; for I neyer intend tarrying here longer 
than I am able to transact my business : while I haye 
health and strength, I woidd as soon be employed as 
do nothing. Should I liye to see you in 1881, I shall 
then haye come to some decision respecting my future 
moyements. In the mean time, let me hear from yoa 
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whenever you can find time to write. I am alwajs 
pleased to see your handwriting, as it recalls departed 
days which can return no more." 

During the same month, in 1830, he writes to 
his eldest daughter, '^ On the 3rd of this month I 
entered on my 66th year, but have fewer of the infir- 
mities of that age than most of my contemporaries. 
I trust, however, that I shall not forget that my three- 
score years and ten are at no great distance. My only 
ground of hope for final salyation is on the merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." A few months afterwards, he 
observes to her, '^ I could wish that I were not bound 
to labour daily, with scarcely any intermission ; but 
such is the nature of my employment, that I must be 
constantly at my post. Sleeping badly by night, I 
could fiequently sleep in the morning ; but, when the 
hour arrives, I must start from my bed, and attend to 
duty." 

Frequently, for the purpose of unbending his mind, 
and throwing his thoughts into anoth^ channel, he 
would, on returning from his office, count the steps to 
his house ; and would sometimes say to his daughter 
on his arrival, *^ Well, I can't tell how it is, but to-day, 
I am two steps short of my reckoning ; ** or " to-day 
I am one step over." At other timeB> he sought men- 
tal relaxation in 80 walking on the flag-stones as to 
avoid treading on the joints. His consequent uneven 
gait would not unfrequently cause pass^gere to stop 
and stare at him ; thinking him, no doubt, to be crassy. 

An incident, arising out of one of Mr. Drew's visits 
to his native county, shows that neither age, affliction, 
nor the fwessure of literary duties, had diminished his 
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inherent affability and kindness. It was related after 
his decease, bj an intelligent woman in humble life, 
who had been a fellow-passenger with him in a 
steamer. 

** About ten years ago, I had been to visit my friends 
at Newcastle, and was returning by way of Ports- 
month on board the steam-packet. I was a deck pas- 
senger, and had with me a child about twelve months 
old, unable to walk. Soon after I was on board, I was 
accosted by an elderly gentleman, who, in a veiy kind 
manner, inquired how far I was going ? whether the 
child were not a great charge in travelling ? and other 
familiar questions. He was constantly employed in 
helping the females and children, particularly the sick. 
There were two little blue-coat boys that he had espef- 
cially taken under his protection. They followed him 
wherever he went; and when he was sitting down 
and talking, they hung over him with so much affection 
that it was supposed they were near relatives ; but to 
the inquiry of some one, they answered, * No ; they 
had never seen the gentleman before.' As the evening 
drew on, it began to rain. He came to me, and said, 
* This exposure will not do for you and the child ; I 
must contrive some shelter for you ; ' and he accord- 
ingly got some tarpawlings, and made a comfortable 
screen for us. I was not sick ; so he then left me, 
that he might help those who were, and continued as- 
sisting them most of the night. The passengers were 
all surprised at his incessant kindness and attention. 
In the morning he came to me again, and, with much 
benevolence of manner, inquired whether I had break- 
fasted, and expressed his satisfaction that I had. 
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AboQt ten o'clock, he came once more, and said, 
' What are 70a going to have for dinner?' * Tea, 
sir/ 1 replied. * Ah ! ' said he, * that is too weak for 
70U.' At dinner-time he brought me a loaf, plenty of 
cold tongae, and some London porter, saying, * Now, 
take this, and it will strengthen you.* On my ob- 
serving that I could not make use of half of it, he 
replied, * Then put the remainder in your basket ; it 
will do another time.' 

*^ In the evening, when we arrived at Plymouth, 
(where the steam-packet passengers for the west then 
used to remain for the night,) the gentleman, sup- 
posing that I was a stranger to the place, offered to 
pay my expenses at an inn. I thanked him, but said 
my friends were near. Next morning, as I was coming 
on board, he waa already there, with his attendants, 
the blue-coat boys ; and he called to one of the sailors 
to take my child, while he assisted me out of the boat. 
His kind attentions were continued till we reached 
Fowey, where I left the vesseL He and the two boys 
went on to Falmouth. Who the gentleman was, I did 
not then know ; but I afterwards learnt that it was 
Mr. Drew ; and never shall I forget his kindness.'' 

Early in 1830, a request was made to Mr. Drew, by 
some members of the council of the London Univer- 
sity, (since called University College,) that, he would 
allow himself to be put in nomination for the vacant 
chair of Moral Philosophy. Though the emoluments 
of the professorship would have doubled his income, 
so great was his reluctance to prolong his stay in the 
metropolis^ that he declined the flattering proposal. 
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Speaking of the proposition afterwards,, to one of 
his children, he observed ; *' When it was made to me, 
the time of my intended stay in London was drawing 
near its close ; and, for a year or two only, I did not 
think it proper, or worth my while, to engage." 

In conversation with a gentleman, a few weeks 
before his final removal from London, Mr. Drew's 
partiality to the county which gave him birth was 
distinctly marked. " You may call it prejudice, or 
call it what you please, that will not alter the feeling ; 
but I have made up my mind to return to Cornwall, to 
spend the evening of my days, and lay my bones in 
my native soil. Here you see that judgment and 
feeling are at variance; £or when we consider the 
subject, it is no matter where this body is buried, or 
what becomes of it ; 

^ If these remains in ocean's depths were lost. 
Or warring winds the yagrant atoms tossed.' 

Still I feel so great an attachment to the place of my 
birth, and so great a desire to mingle my ashes with 
those of my kindred, — ^for my father, my mother, my 
brother, my child, and my dear wife lie there, — ^that if 
I thought, by staying in London, I should die and be 
buried here, I would not remain twenty-four hours 
longer : no, that I would not." 

In the summer of 1830, he writes thus cheer- 
fully and feelingly to one of his old associates : " Two 
years have almost gone by since my late eventful 
journey into Cornwall. What another year may 
evolve, who can say ? We have, my frien^ travelled 
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along the pathway of life together for many years, 
and have seen new generations rise, and old ones pass 
away. We, who were the young, are now the aged, 
and already become the chroniclers of departed times. 
The period cannot be remote when we also shall be 
buried amidst the wreck of things which were. Dur- 
ing the last eleven years we have been separated, and 
God only knows if we may ever live together again 
in the same town. I always calculate on coming to 
Cornwall, and, in the evening of my days, to sit down 
in quietness, and * keep life's flame from wasting by 
repose;' but unforeseen events demand procrastination, 
and the tide may overtake me before I can retire. 
'< On the whole, my health is good. My chief com- 
plaint is, that I sleep badly. I am not yet grown 
corpulent, although I have a tolerable appetite. I 
sometimes sigh for relaxation, which the duties of my 
station will not allow ; but 

^ Hope traveto through, nor quits us when we die.' 
** You can hardly have any conception what sensa- 
tions the announcement of deaths, in the papers, excite. 
My old friends seem falling on every side. I fancy I 
shall be almost a stranger to my native town. Our 
departure, my Mend, cannot be remote : I have already 
been visited with the infirmities of sixty-five, and 
those of sixty-six are coming on me. May we be 
prepared for the solemn moment when death shall 
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SECTION vn. 

THE OLOSING SCENE. 

Ik the summer of 1831, Mr. Drew agun visited 
ComwalL Though the '* blossoms of the grave" 
were now plentifollj sprinkled over his head, and the 
marks of care and the shadows of age were seen in 
the deepened lines of his countenance, yet he retained 
much of his former vivacity, and showed by his fiuni- 
liar and playful sallies that his elasticity of spirits was 
not subdued. So powerfuUy, however, was he affected 
by the ravages of time among the companions of his 
youth, and by the tokens of advancing age in the fiftces 
of his congregation, when, on this occasion, he stood 
to address his former townsmen from the pulpit, that 
he was unable to proceed, until his emotion had found 
vent in tears. 

This year, according to his previous calculations, was 
to release him from his literary engagements. Had 
he yielded to the reiterated and pressing solicitations 
of his children and friends, his life would probably 
have been prolonged. Unforeseen occurrences had, 
however, deranged his pecuniary calculations, and left 
him, with respect to his domestic arrangements^ as 
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much afloat as he was several years before. Prefer'* 
ring the welfare of his children to his personal ease, 
he resolved, for their sakes, to devote two years more 
to labour ; and to this strong parental attachment he 
became a martyr. Nor was it without a foreboding 
of this result, that he adopted the resolution ; for to 
one of his children he writ^ about this period, ^ I 
sometimes feat I shall be chained to the oar for life, 
though at others I indulge a hope that I shall leave 
work before death compels me." 

To his sister, he remarks, in November, **My time 
is, as usual, much occupied. I have few vacant hours' 
or idle days, yet I still look forward to the time of my 
leaving the turmoil of application, and of coming to 
my native county. I have long had the port in view; 
but, alas I some contrary wind or adverse current has 
again driven me from the much-wished-for harbour. 
I am still at sea; and wait, with earnest solicitude, 
an opportunity to cast anchor, and furl my sails." 

Several months aifterwards, he observes to the same 
much-loved relative, ** I am something like a school- 
boy waiting the arrival of the approaching holidays ; 
and, as a month goes by, I estimate the probable 
remainder. But all is in the hand of the Almighty, 
in whom we^daily live and move and have our being.** 

There was no further indication of debility or de* 
clining health, until the summer of 1832, when he 
took cold, which was followed by a troublesome cough. 
Upon a constitution thus beginning to give way, the 
almost sudden death of his long-tried Mend and spi- 
ritual father, Dr. Adam Clarke, in August of that 
year, produced a powerful effect; and firom the co- 
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incidence between manj of the drcuroBtances ot \uM 
wife's death and that of his friend, he felt it with 
double force. To a near relative of Dr. Clarke 
whom he afterwards visited, he said that it was a 
death-blow to him ; a stroke from which he seemed 
unable to recover. 

At this period, the poyibilitj of being himself sud-* 
denlj removed by death appears to have been forcibly 
impressed upon his mind. His will, and important 
papers, hitherto kept in his office, he brought one day 
to his houde, saying to his daughter, ** I have been 
thinking, Mary, that if I should be taken ill, or die 
suddenly, you would be at a great loss how to act 
about my papers. I now intend to keep them in a 
certain place, which he named, that they may be 
always at hand when required." 

His literary occupation, in which he had usually 
taken a pleasure, he now felt increasingly a burden. It 
required an efibrt, to rouse himself to it, and pursue it 
with his usual diligence. On Saturday evenings, 
when he returned home, he generally threw himself on 
a sofa, saying, *^ Thank Grod, there's another week's 
work over," and, when he had not to preach on the 
Sunday, would add, ** and a day of rest to-morrow.'' 

In September, 1832, his youngest daughter was 
married, and Mr. Drew became her inmate. At the 
close of this month, he remarked to another member 
of his family, ^^ Early this week I shut up housekeep* 
ing, and am now residing with Mary, at King's Cross. 
You will perceive, from these preliminary movements 
that I am preparing to weigh anchor ; but my time is 
not yet come. At present my health is much as 
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usual ; and upon its continuance, will depend my re- 
maining in London." 

The gradual failure of his health will be perceived 
in his >8ubsequent epistolary statements. Had these 
been made to the same individual, so as to admit of 
comparison, they would have earlier awakened the 
apprehensions of his family. 

In October 1832, he thus writes : " During the 
last three weeks, I have not been altogether so well as 
formerly, having a cough, and occasional pain in my 
shattered teeth. My appetite is, however, much as 
usual, and I attend to my avocations without inter- 
ruption. Thus far, I have walked from King's Cross 
to my office every day, and back ; and I believe the 
getting my feet wet one day in coming to the office, 
and having no shoes there to change, produced the 
cough of which I complain." 

To another of his children he observes, shortly 
afterwards, " I daily take medicine, which has proved 
beneficial; but I have much strength and spirits to 
recover, before I shall be equal to what you saw me in 
1831." Yet so fully was he persuaded of his debility 
being temporary, that, within a month, he writes to 
his sister, ^' I hope in my next to say that my health 
has been perfectly restored. My period of probation 
is getting short. I trust, for several reasons, that I 
shall live to see its completion. Cheer up, and think 
the day is not very distant when we shall meet again, 
to our mutual joy." 

The renewal of a request, early in December, that 
he would furnish 4;he members of Dr. Clarke's family 
with his recollections of his deceased friend, elicited 
16 
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from Mr. Drew the foUowiDg reply, significant of ex- 
treme bodily weakness : " Yes, my dear friend, con- 
science, judgment, friendship, and the repeated im- 
portunities of my daughter, have long dictated what 
your letter urges. And what apology shall I make ? 
Day succeeded to day, and saw my resolution to write 
unaccomplished, and, even now, my writing must 
consist rather of promise than of performance. Dur- 
ing the last two months, I have been afflicted with a 
violent cough, which, disturbing my repose by night, 
has brought on such a lassitude and depression of 
spirits, accompanied with physical weakness, that every 
exertion, beyond the mere routine of duty, has pre- 
sented a mountain that I could not scale. I am glad, 
however, to state, that my cough has, during the last 
few days, in a great measure subsided ; but I gather 
strength only by slow degrees. 

" A long letter respecting your late dear and 
honoured father, I always intended to write. I have 
never forgotten it: but, as the first volume of his 
biography will soon appear, I am anxious to postpone 
it till that time ; as the names, persons, places, times, 
and circumstances, will suggest many ideas which I 
cannot now command. Many little occurrences, illus- 
trative of facts he may have mentioned, will then recur 
to the memory, and perhaps tend to elucidate the 
exertions and activity of his early life. In this opinion, 
and the propriety of temporary postponement, I think 
you will concur, especially when I assure you that 
nothing but inability shall prevent me from fulfilling 
my promise. I am, at times, overwhelmed with the 
business of the office, and almost ready to sink under 
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the weight $ but if blessed with health and spirits, 
I care not. I find the shadows of evening gathering 
round me, and trust I shall be found prepared for 
the approaching summons." 

About New Year's day, 1833, an intimate London 
friend of Mr. Drew, then on a joijmey through Corn- 
wall, received, while at Helston, a letter from his lady, 
stating, among other proofs of Mr. Drew's excessive 
debility, that, calling at their house as he had been in 
the habit of doing, he sank down in syncope through 
the exertion of walking, and scarcely recovered during 
the day. His children being apprized of this, be- 
sought him instantly to leave London; and two of 
them proposed proceeding thither, to accompany him 
to Cornwall. Their anxieties were for a time sus- 
pended, but not removed, by the following reply : 
" I was gratified with your kind solicitude for my 
health, and anxieiy to have me among you, amused 
at the strange exaggeration which has been given of 
my indisposition, and vexed to think you should have 
been made the subjects of such needless alarm. You 
seem, my dear Anna, to write, as though I had become 
an infirm, debilitated old man, scarcely able to do any 
thing without assistance. In this, I can assure you, 
that you have been greatly deceived. I have never 
yet, through indisposition, been absent one day from 
my office, where I stand to my desk just as I did 
seven years ago. I only sit down sometimes when I 
am reading. Both Mary and myself smiled last 
evening at the idea of my coming to Cornwall by easy 
stages, and sleeping by night at inns, and of either 
you or John coming to assist me on my arduous jour- 
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ney. Believe me, my dear children, were I disposed 
to undertake the journey, that from London to Fal- 
mouth, inside a coach, would leave but little necessity 
for relaxation or assistance on the way. I could step 
in, and skip out, with little diminution of my for- 
mer agility. With your kind request, ^ that I prepare 
to leave London immediately,' it is scarcely possible 
for me to comply. While able, as I am, to attend to 
the duties of my station, I cannot leave so abruptly. 
In addition to this, the winter is creeping away. I 
ride both home and out, and in my office have a nice 
fire to keep me warm. My health is much better than 
it was during the month of November and early part 
of December. My appetite is good, and my strength 
is increasing. My cough also is less frequent and 
troublesome than it was about two months since. If, 
as the spring comes on, I find that my cough does not 
wholly subside, and leave me in restored health, I 
shall, about July, adopt the measures you now recom- 
mend. With debilitated health, I shall never encounter 
another late autumn in London. I therefore most 
solemnly pledge myself, unless I find my health estab- 
lished in the spring, to leave London about July or 
August ; and, in that case, shall be glad for Anna, 
more particularly, to come up and see her sister, and 
then we can retum together. I hope I shall not re- 
quire any assistance beyond what she can render." 

Thus assured, his children endeavoured to dismiss 
their fears, and, having exacted from their father a 
promise to consult a physician, fondly hoped that they 
should receive further confirmation of his returning 
health and strength. 
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On Sunday morning, January 20, 1833, Mr. Drew 
preached at Middlesex chapel, in the First London 
cirenit, from Isaiah ly. 6, 7. " Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 
near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to 
our Grod, for he will abundantly pardon." He rode 
from his daughter's house to Old Street, and walked 
thence to the chapel: from the chapel he walked to a 
friend's at Hackney, where he dined : from Hackney 
he walked to City Road, and thence rode home. This 
was his last sermon. 

In the following extracts, the reader will perceive 
those continued indications of decay, which, from ten- 
derness to his children, he was scarcely willing to 
admit, lest they should be needlessly alarmed. 

Writing to the eldest daughter of Dr. Clarke, on 
the 4th of February, he says, " Your kind inquiries 
and solicitude for my health, lay me, my dear friend, 
under renewed and lasting obligations. I am by no 
means well; but am not sufficiently indisposed to 
neglect the duties of my office. The violence of my 
cough has most decidedly subsided ; and I am looking 
for milder days, and approaching spring, to confirm 
my health. In the mean while I feel much weakness, 
languor, and lassitude, which render almost every 
exertion burdensome. A small effi^rt creates a short- 
ness of breath ; and I generally feel disposed to sit 
down and doze in silence. At the same time, my 
appetite is good, but my sleep broken and disturbed. 
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» * * * « 

" Of me, and my metaphysical talents your late 
honoured father has spoken in terms which I cannot 
digest of hyperbole. f Alas! I shall never deserve the 
character. You ask if I have begun my own me- 
moir ?f I reply, no; and must wait a little, until 
the grasshopper ceases to be a burden. My son-in-law 
has, however, kindly offered to write for me in the 
evenings, if I will dictate." 

To the same lady he writes, on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, " The long letter, that has long been promised, 
is sent at last. You will perceive that I have availed 
myself of my daughter's hand-writing. My weak- 
ness would not permit me to bear the pen so long : I 
therefore dictated to her, and you have the result. In 
what is sent, you are at perfect liberty to adopt or 
reject what parts you may think proper. You may 
mutilate, if convenient, or omit the account altogether. 
I hope, as soon as I recruit a little strength, to 
pay you a visit ; but at present I can only add, that I 
must sit down and rest, after thus abruptly bidding 
you farewell." 

A letter from Mr. Drew's youngest daughter, to 
her sister, at Helston, on the 22nd of February, again 
awakened his children's solicitude. It spoke of her 
father's increasing debility and decreasing appetite, 
notwithstanding the medicine prescribed by the phy- 
sician. But to this was added, ^^ Dr. Conquest, the 

t The first of these allusions is to a eulogy on himself con- 
tained in the Autobiography of Dr. Clarke. The second is to hia 
own intended Autobiography. Farther explanation may be 
found in the PrefiEice to this yolome. 
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gentleman whom he consults, says, he ought not at 
present to leave London, because he requires the best 
advice London can furnish ; and this opinion must be 
disinterested, since he very generously declines taking 
any fee." His immediate removal was, therefore, not 
urged, however greatly it was desired. 

The question will probably be suggested. Why did 
Mr. Drew continue thus to struggle against wind and 
tide ? Why did he not relinquish his occupation, and 
seek repose for his over- wrought frame ? One reason 
has been already assigned — his attachment to his 
children ; another was, his stability of purpose. He 
had assigned himself the task of labouring till the ap- 
proaching summer, and was not disposed to shun it 
but from extreme necessity. To others, this necessity 
was now obvious; but, feeling no acute disease, he 
was more disposed to charge himself with indolence, 
than to impute his aversion from labour to physical 
disability. He also knew that the Caxton establish- 
ment was unprovided with a successor ; and he believed 
it his duty, at whatever personal inconvenience or 
suffering, to fulfil his obligations. 

His last note to Cornwall, written upon a scrap of 
paper, with a trembling hand, proved that his powers 
were nearly exhausted. 

" 88, Newgate Street, London, 
February 26, 1833, 

" My dear Anna, 

" I have neither time nor strength to write you a 

long letter by this conveyance. I hope, in a few days, 

to send you a long one by post, giving you an account 

of my visit to the physician, and his opinion on the 
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interview. I am weak and feeble. My appetite is 
but indifferent ; but I sleep welL 

<< I hope in July my final probation ends. 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Samuel Drew.** 
'' Mrs. John Read, HeUton." 

Alas ! the thread of life was nearly spun : before 
July his mortal probation terminated ! The day after 
the receipt of the above, which came by a private 
hand, Mrs. Read received from her sister the result of 
their father's visit to the physician, dated March 1st. 
This was, that medicine could avail nothing ; that, as 
, his last remedy, he ought to go, without delay, to his 
native air, and free himself from all exertion of body 
and mind ; and that, unless he went soon, he would be 
unable to go at all. 

Decisive steps were now imperative. Mr. Drew- 
felt them to be so ; and concluded upon instantly re- 
linquishing the occupation to which he had been, for 
a considerable time, constraining himself. His eldest 
son and daughter hastened immediately to the metro- 
polis, to accompany their father to ComwalL To 
them, his debility appeared so great as to render it a 
matter of surprise how he could have continued at his 
labour so long. His appetite was gone, his whole 
frame emaciated, and he was not only willing, but 
anxious, to wind up his concerns in London, and bid 
it a final adieu. 

To his editorial duties Mr. Drew attended, until 
Saturday, March 2nd, the last day of his 68th year. 
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On Monday, the 4th, at the request of his family, he 
remained at hodle. On Tuesday he went to his office, 
to consult with Mr. Fisher on the propriety of imme- 
diately relinquishing his engagements; but, after 
having been there little more than an hour, a sudden 
prostration of strength occasioned faintness. He was 
then taken home by a kind person employed on the 
premises, and appeared much better on that and the 
following day. On Thursday he went in a carriage 
to the office, accompanied by his daughter, to make 
his final arrangements. The exertion and excitement 
were too much for him. He sank on a chair in a state 
of great exhaustion, and was brought to his daughter's 
house, unable to walk without assistance. 

From this time, it became apparent that his bodily 
debility had affected his mind. Indeed, for several 
days previously, frequent instances of nervous irrita- 
bility, remarkably contrasting with his philosophical 
fumness and christian placidity, shewed that his loffy 
powers were yielding with his sinking frame. Of 
this he was conscious. When relating to his son his 
last interview with the physician, among other par- 
ticulars he observed, " Dr. C. said to me, * It has 
been your misfortune, Mr. Drew, to enjoy almost un- 
interrupted health. You thought your constitution 
would submit to any thing ; and you have tasked it 
beyond endurance. Your soul, sir, has been too great 
for your body. This is breaking down, and is bearing 
that with it ; and nothing can restore your energies, 
but complete freedom from labour and excitement.' " 
Feeling the truth of thesQ observation, he, at the 
hazard of being thought unkind, shunned, as much as 
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possible, the conyersation of those friends whose soli- 
citude for his health led them to nJke frequent in- 
quiries. For the same reason, he chose to be under 
the care of his daughter at Helston, and to avoid even 
passing through his native town, where the sight of so 
many well-known faces would overpower him. 

A day or two before his removal from London, 
though his mind was then unhinged, he enumerated, 
very particularly, the different charitable and other in- 
stitutions to which he was a contributor, and placed in 
his youngest daughter's hands a year's subscription for 
each, that all obligations of that kind might be fnUy 
discharged. About the same period, after the per^ 
formanco of family worship, in which his son had 
officiated, Mr. Drew observed, with much feeling, 
'* This is the second time I have been dismissed from 
my office, and God only knows whether I shall ever 
resume it." 

As his weakness would not permit him to sit up, or 
bear any irregular motion, it was suggested, by his 
medical adviser, that his removal irem, Cornwall should 
be by water. This, it was found, would occasion 
much delay ; and preparations were made for travelling 
by land. The inside of one of the Exeter stage 
coaches having been engaged, a plank was laid from 
seat to seat, supporting a soft mattress, purposely pre- 
pared, with a covering of blankets to ensure the re- 
quisite degree of warmth. In this recumbent posture 
he travelled, attended by his two children. Sago and 
soup were the only articles of nutriment he could take. 
These, as they could not be procured instantly on the 
journey, were previously provided, and wanned in the 
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coach by a spirit-lamp. Cheered at the prospect of 
soon breathing jBomish air, and pleased with the pre- 
parations made to ensure his comfort while trayelling, 
he expressed his confidence that he should perform the 
journey with little inconvenience. 

On Monday afternoon, March 1 1th, Mr. Drew left 
London ; reaching Exeter, with less fatigue than his 
friends expected, about Tuesday noon. Here he rested 
that night. The following night, by a carriage suited 
to his manner of travelling, he reached Bodmin. It 
was a beautiful morning of early spring when he left 
Exeter ; and the sight of primroses and furze blossoms 
on the hedges, and lambs in the fields, deh'ghted and 
exhilarated him. Frequently, during the day, he en- 
tered into conversation, and shewed all his former self, 
sometimes displaying his natural turn for raillery at 
the expense of his companions. At these indications 
of returning vigour they were oveijoyed, unapprehen- 
sive of their short duration. Long before his arrival 
at Bodmin, he became exhausted, and his late distress- 
ing symptoms of mental aberration returned; but 
after leaving Launceston there was no fit resting-place. 
Two days were occupied with the remaining journey 
of forty miles. On th^ Thursday night he slept at 
Truro, where every kindness that sympathy could 
dictate was shewn by the proprietor of the hotel, to 
whom he was known. On Friday afternoon, the 16th, 
he reached Helston, with such apparently recruited 
strength and spirits, that he imagined himself capable 
of walking, without help, from the carriage to the 
sitting-room on the first floor of his daughter's house ; 
though he was not permitted to make the effort. 
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While on his journey, he frequently remarked, 
when taking nourishment, *' What a mercy it is my 
appetite does not go from this food ! If it were to 
become distasteful, I know of nothing on which I 
could subsist. Thank the Lord for this and every 
other mercy vouchsafed to a sinner like me." On 
two or three occasions, during his sickness, and once 
especially, when, on his journey, his head wa3 sup- 
ported by one of his children, he repeated, with 
exquisite pathos, the beautiful lines of Gray, 
'* On Bome fond breast the parting soul relies : 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires." 

When, on his arrival at Helston, he found himself 
so little affected by travelling, his persuasion was that 
he should be restored ; but this was soon followed by 
a conviction that the time of his departure was at 
hand. In bed, he commonly took food or medicine 
while resting on one elbow. This he called his prop. 
He said one day to his attendant, when about to lie 
down, after taking something, ''Well, I suppose I 
must remove my prop. Ah ! very soon all props will 
be taken away, and I shall drop into the grave." 

During several days, his children fondly cherished 
the hope of his recovery ; and, in this hope, believing 
that tranquillity would be his chief restorative, they 
refrained from questions which might rouse him 
to mental exertion, and even sought to divert his 
attention from such topics as they apprehended would 
excite his feelings. Further indications of amend- 
ment, however, there were none. Unfavourable 
symptoms recurred ; and, at the end of a week from 
his arrival at Helston, the medical attendant intimated 
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his opinioDy that it was a case of incurable consmnptioiiy 
whMi must soon terminate fatally. 

With the exhaustion of physical strength, the aber- 
ration of his intellect increased ; and, daring the last 
week of his life, the periods of collected thonght were 
so brief and infrequent, that few of those observations 
which might otherwise have been expected from a 
dying christian philosopher could be recorded. Tet, 
amidst the wanderings of his mind, the kindness of 
his disposition frequently discovered itself, in his soli- 
citude for others, especially for those who were attend- 
ing him. When he perceived their anxiety on his 
account, he would make an effort to cheer them, by 
alluding to the mercy and goodness of Qod in sur- 
rounding him with so many comforts and kind friends ; 
and more than once he reminded them that he always 
liked to see smiling faces. Throughout his sickness, he 
frequently expressed his gratitude to Grod in short 
ejaculations. '' Bless the Lord for this," *' Thank God 
for all his mercies,'' ** Bless the Lord, O my soul,'* 
were words often uttered by him. At other times he 
was evidently engaged in prayer. 

Next to seeing his children, he felt anxious for 
the presence of his sister. ** She bore with me," he 
said, ''the burden and heat of the day, and I must 
not leave her without some token of my gratitude 
and love. She must know, after he is gone, how 
much her brother felt for her welfare." Though an 
invalid, she accomplished the journey from her own 
residence without inconvenience, and had the satis- 
faction of soothing, by her presence, her brother's 
dying hours. 
17 
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On the Monday preceding his death, he asked his 
eldest son, who had been unavoidably absent firom 
him a few days, *' Do you observe any difference in 
me now, and when you were last with me ? ** And 
being answered, ''Ton are certainly weaker; for 
several things which you could then do for yourself 
you now cannot," ^^Ah!" said he, 'Uhese are some 
of the indications that my race is nearly mn.** *^ And 
you have a good hope, I trust, my dear father, that 
when your course is finished, you will receive a crown 
of righteousness ?" '^ Tes,'* he replied, with great de- 
liberation, and after a long pause, " I have the follett 
hope, and the most unshaken confidence, in the mercy 
of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ" That night, 
awaking from sleep, he exclaimed, *^ O glorious sun- 
shine ! Yes ! blessed be God, I shall enter in." At 
one time his expressions indicated that a transient 
cloud had obscured his spiritual vision. His words 
were, '^ Will the Lord leave my soul in darkness? 
No : he will not. When the door is opened, I shall 
enter in. Yes, I shall" 

One morning he said to the nurse, a pious woman, 
*^ Well, we have had a comfortable night, blest with 
artificial light, and with the glorious light of heaven." 
At another time he said, '^ When I was last in Hel- 
ston, I could see from the bed-room of my son's honse 
my dear wife*s grave ; and there seemed to be a voice 
calliDg to me, ^ Come away^ For the last three 
months I have felt disposed to say, I come ; I shall be 
with you soon." ♦ 

* HlB youngest daughter, who was his sole companion after 
Mrs. Drew's death, says, '' My fiither used daily to unhang my 
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On the last day of his life but one, his youngest 
daughter being then ill in London, Mrs. Bead said to 
her father, '' I am writing to Mary : have you any 
thing to say to her ? " " Yes ; give iny best love 
to her, and tell her I am lying here with a gloomy 
aspect, but a smiling countenance." *' Looking for- 
ward," said Mrs. Bead, " to a better country ? " " O 
yes," he replied, << you may say that with the greatest 
confidence." 

On the night before his decease, he seemed to have a 
premonition of his approaching death, which led him 
to say, " Thank God, to-morrow I shall join the 
glorious company above." 

On Friday afternoon, March 29th, he sank into a 
state of insensibility; his breathing became fainter 
and fainter ; until, just at eight o'clock that evening, 
respiration ceased, and, without pain or struggle, ** the 
spirit returned to God who gave it" 

Li the gloomy uncertainty of scepticism, or the 
chilling anticipations of infidelity, what can be found 
to parallel the hopes and consolations of the dying 
follower of Christ? While passing through ** the val- 
ley of the shadow of death," he is delivered from the 
apprehension of future evil. Even amidst the sinkings 
of nature and the flickering of intellect, a sustaining 
power is felt. Belying on Jesus, he looks beyond the 
darkness of the tomb ; and often is his path illumined 
by rays of celestial glory. Were it, therefore, possible 

mother's portrait, and kiss it, sometimes saying, ' I come; I 
shall be with yon soon;' but at these seasons I never fully under- 
stood his o^eaning." 
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that the Christian's hopes might prove delusiye, — naj, 
were it certain, — with strict propriety might the 
question be proposed, 

" What tnifh on earth so predons as the Ue ? '^ 

On the Tnesdaj after Mr. Drew's death, his bodj 
was interred, agreeably to his long-expressed wish, 
beside that of his mnch-loved wife. The stone which 
marks the spot, in Helston church-yard, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Beneath this stone 

repose 

the Mortal Remains of 

SAMUEL DREW, A.M. 

of St Austell, 

(Author of several esteemed Metaphysical Treatises,) 

Who, 

undaunted by Difficulties, 

persevered in the pursuit of Knowledge, 

and raised himself from an humble Stetlon 

to Literary Eminence. 

Possessing, 

with lofty Intellect, 

the liielingB of a Philanthropist, 

and the mild graces of a Christian, 

he lived 

equally beloved and ^admired ; 

and, 

in steadfiist hope of a blissftil Immortality, 

through the merits of his Saviour, 

he died in this town, 

deeply lamented, 

March 29th, 18Sd, aged 68 years. 

This stone also covers 

the Relics of his beloved wife Honour, 

who, after a short illness, 

was removed to a happier world, 

Aug. 19, 1828, aged 57. 

** So glides the stream of human life away.** 
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In several chapels in Cornwall, funeral sermons, 
occasioned by Mr. Drew's decease, were preached to 
crowded and deeply affected congregations. 

The following communications, fnmi two of Mr. 
Drew's intimate female friends, who witnessed his 
rapid decline, and manifested an almost filial solicitude 
for his welfare, will be read with interest. One of 
these ladies, whose kind sympathies and daily atten- 
tions were deeply felt by him upon whom they were 
bestowed, writes thus, on receiving the intelligence 
of his death : — 

^' Another honoured and revered name is added to 
the list of those for whom we deeply mourn, and 
whose remembrance we cherish with the highest vene- 
ration. Adam Clarke! Richard Watson! Samuel 
Drew! names at which our hearts have often beat 
with exultation and love, now almost suddenly gathered 
from among us, and numbered with the silent dead ! 
But, blessed be our and their God, we have a sure 
and certain hope of their resurrection to eternal life. 
These all died in the faith, which whosoever hath, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 

" We consider it no common privilege to have 
known Mr. Drew, and particularly to have had more 
than usual intercourse with him lately ; though, during 
that time, we had the pain to witness the almost daily 
increase of bodily weakness and mental decay. How 
rapidly was the change effected, in bringing his active 
Bud vigorous £*ame into the dust of death ! 

'^ I spent the evening of the 8th of January in his 
company, when, to me, he appeared in his usual health, 
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and conyersed with all his usual animation ; though I 
remember he complained of a cough which deprived 
him of sleep occasionally* On the 11th of February 
I heard he was very unwell, and sent to beg him to 
dine with us, as being nearer his office than Eling's 
Cross; not in the least anticipating the shock I re- 
ceivedy on his entering the room, at the great and 
sudden alteration which had taken place. I did not, 
however, remark it to him, and was pleased to see that 
he ate his dinner with tolerable appetite, and after- 
wards appeared rather better. From thb time, he 
dined with us daily for three weeks, varying consi- 
derably in his appetite, strength, and spirits ; antici- 
pating his stay in London till July, August, or 
September, and never appearing to relinquish this 
intention till the last few days of the last week. He 
then became convinced that his strength was unequal 
to the continuance of his literary labours, and ex- 
pressed his determination to close his engagements in 
London, and go to Cornwall in April or May. Alas ! 
alas! God granted him the desire of his heart, to 
breathe once more his native air, and see his children, 
and his children's children ; but, ere April bloomed, 
surrounded by those he loved, and those that loved 
and honoured him, he closed his eyes on earth and all 
Its scenes, to become an inhabitant of another world, 
*^ When Mr. Drew first became a daily visiter to 
us, he frequently spoke of the restless and sleepless 
nights he passed ; remarking, that, when he entered 
his bedroom, he no longer looked upon his bed with 
pleasure as the couch of repose, but with a sigh, as a 
prison for a given number of hours. Shortly after 
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this, sleep was mercifully restored to him, for which 
he expressed much gratitude ; often saying, ' I have 

* brave nights now ; yes, indeed I have. I ought to 

* be better, and I think I am. I have certainly more 

* muscular energy, but have an unaccountable indis* 

* position to work : it is quite a burden to me. I can- 

* not rouse myself to it. I must be growing idle.' 
We offered to assist him in copying, &c. He thanked 
us, saying his daughter did a great deal of writing 
for him. She and her husband helped him very much. 
Mr. William Tagg, his son-in-law, was not only icUling 
but able to help him, and went frequently to the office, 
and rendered him that assistance no one else could. 

'' It was about this time, he said to me one day, 
' Mrs. Ince, about a fortnight ago, in one of those 
' long, long nights, when I used to count the hours, 

* and hear the clock strike one, two, three, four, five, 
' six, I began to examine myself, and asked myself, 

* Well, now^ suppose you should die, what have you 
' in prospe^ in a future state ? Are you depending 

* upon any thing t/ou have done^ or any thing you are, 

* for acceptance with Grod ? Are you trusting to any 

* thing, or have you any other hope than the infinite 

* merit of the sacrifice of Christ ? I looked inwards 

* upon myself, I looked all around, I saw and feU 

* that I had no other. Then I looked up to God. 
' I cast myself on the Lord Jesus Christ. All was 
' dear : there was no cloud. I felt all was right. It 
^ appeared as though heaven were opened, and I had 
' communion with Grod and with Christ. Then it 
' seemed as if the curtain dropt between ; and so it has 
^ been ever since. I have never been able to realize 
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* the joy I felt theo, in prospect of makiiig mj escape 
' from earth, and being with God ; but I felt that I 

* had cast anchor within the vaiL And bo I hove ; I 

* still feel that' This was the only lime in which Mr. 
Drew spoke to us of his personal religious, experience. 

** When he gave me an account of Dr. Clarke's 
death, he closed the relation with these words: 
' Nor will I monm bin lois, so looii to follow ! ' 

" One day in the last week he was with us, he 
entered the house repeating these lines in Gra/s 
elegy: 

' The breezy call of incense-breathiDg mom, 
* The swallow twittering from the day-built shed, 

' The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
' No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.' 

<< We were much affected at the time, thinking how 
soon they might be applicable to himself. At this 
period, he would often rouse up from dozing in an easy 
chair, in which he reclined after dinner, exclaiming, 

* The fountains of the great deep are broken up.* 
They were indeed! and he has crossed the flood! 
His enlarged and redeemed spirit, no longer confined 
to a house of clay, is now an inhabitant of * those 
regions where infirmity cannot enter, and where the 
sunshine of knowledge suffers neither diminution nor 
eclipse.' " Hannah G. Incb.** 

For the particulars which follow, the reader and the 
biographer are indebted to a lady whose friendly cor- 
respondenoe with Mr. Drew, in Liverpool and London, 
has been already noticed. 

^* It has often been remarked, that * when the mind 
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feels the most intensely, it retains the least power to 
express the depth of its feelings.' The truth of this 
observation I feel, in reference to embodying my re- 
collections of my esteemed friend, Mr. Samuel Drew. 
That for many years I enjoyed his friendship and 
affectionate regard, is one of my highest honours, and 
its influence has been one of my greatest advantages. 
From my youth up, I had heard his name mentioned 
by Dr. Adam Clarke in terms of great regard and 
respect, and my imagination had figured to itself ^ a 
local habitation ' for the ' name.' 

" In the year 1815, I saw Mr. Drew for the first 
time. Some business had called him to London, and 
he soon found out the residence of his old friend. Dr. 
A. Clarke. On entering the room, where I chanced 
to be sitting, (learning a lesson, I believe,) he spoke to 
the servant in a tone, and with a manner, so peculiar, 
< Tell Dr. Clarke a person desires to see him,' that I 
could not help looking up, and contrasting his manner 
and tone with the tall, thin figure which immediately 
sat down, covering his face with his hand. Till my 
father entered the room, I rudely continued my task ; 
when his exclamation of surprise and delight at seeing 
the still namdess person before me, cast my mind into 
great perplexity : nor was it relieved by my father's 
hurried questions of, * How came you to London ? 

* What has brought you here ? Why, man, this 
^ must be the first time in your life that you have ever 

* been out of your own county ? Why did you not 

* send up your name ? How are the children, and 

* how have you left my good friend Mrs. Drew?' 
The mental perplexity was at this moment relieved ; 
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and, instinctivelj, I arose from mj seat, and stood 
consciooslj ashamed before an individual whose talents 
I revered, and to whom, in ignorance, I had evinced 
disrespect. It was a lesson never forgotten. 

** The death of Dr. Clarke seemed to astound and 
overpower Mr. Drew; and it was remarked, as he 
was pacing backwards and forwards, waiting in the 
City Road burial-ground for the arrival of the remains 
of his old friend, that he appeared desolate with grief, 
and almost prostrated in bodily strength, as well as in 
spirit, by the affectionate interest he took in the melan- 
choly event. The flrst time I saw him after this 
painful bereavement, I marked the change, and felt 
assured that the arrow which had pierced my honoured 
father's heart, had nearly reached his also. He was 
himself moved to tears at seeing me, and, taking both 
my hands in his, and looking most affectionately at 
me, he said, * It is God, my dear friend, who has 
' afflicted, and He will heal : I can say nothing to 

* comfort you ; but the stroke shall not be heavier than 

* He will enable you to bear : I know your loss can 

* never be supplied ; but trust in the God of your 
' mercies, and through His strength your spirit shall 

* be upheld. I give you my blessing : it is all I have 

* to bestow. May the God of your father be your 

* Grod and Father, and may He preserve your husband 

* and your children through the journey of this life, 
' that we may all meet in heaven at last, for Christ's 

* sake.* 

*' Upon my revered mother's coming to town, Mr. 
Drew having expressed a desire to see her, and my 
mother being solicitous of seeing him, I wrote, en- 
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treating him to come and spend the following sabbath 
with US, which was his birth-daj, March 3rd, 1833. 
He took a stage-coach from his own door to ours; 
but, oh ! what a still greater change had the few last 
weeks wrought ! his head was depressed, his step ex- 
ceedingly infirm, and he was much exhausted with 
the fatigue of the ride. When a little recoyered, he 
spoke to my beloved mother on the subject of her 
loss, and the probability that he should not himself 
long survive his friend Dr. Clarke, on whose character 
and talents he frequently expatiated in the course of 
the day, and then would again relapse into silence, or 
repeat verses of hymns, texts of scripture, or ejacula- 
tory prayers. On placing my infant in his arms, for 
his blessing, he said, ' .God bless you, little stranger I 

* you are just come into life : I am just going out of 

* it. My life's journey has been a long, but, upon the 
^ whole, not a hard one : may yours be a safe one, 

* whether it be long or short' 

'^ Sometimes the scenes of Mr. Drew's youth would 
appear to be imaged to his mind ; and he would tell 
of the achievements of his young life and vigour, and 
add, how earnestly he longed to breathe his last breath 
where he had breathed his first, and to lay his bones 
beside those of his dear wife's; and then, looking 
down upon himself, he' subjoined, ' And I shall have 

* little but bones to leave, for my fiesh is nearly all 

* gone.' 

** On observing me distressed, he said, * Do not 

* grieve for me, my dear friend : I sufier no pain ; 

* 'tis mere debility. I may rally when I get to my 

* native air ; but God does all things well.' Then, 
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relapsing into tboughtfulness, a mournfol smile settled 
itself upon his face^ as, taking my hand, he said, 
* Yes, my friend, thus it is, 

' Down MarlborougU'g cheeks the tears of dotage flow.' 
*' In the afternoon he took a little sleep on the sofa, 
and awaking considerably refreshed, conversed freely 
on different subjects, when, at seven o*clock, the stage 
called again, and bore him away, and I saw his face 
no more! In him I have lost one of my earliest, one 
of my best, one of my most esteemed friends ; and, 
more ^specially, after I had lost my own honoured 
parent, Mr. I^ew was one whom I regarded almost 
as* a second father. He was ever unvarying in hia 
friendship, and possessed a benevolence of character 
which but few equal He was extremely social in his 
disposition and habits; always instructive and inter- 
esting in his conversation; and remarkable for the 
amiability and simplicity of his manners. None could 
know him without esteeming, as well as respecting 
him, and in every way profiting by his society. He 
is now gone where truth exists without shadows, and 
all is for ever * light in His light.' 

" Mabt Ann Smith." 

The period of Mr. Drew's conversion to God, under 
the ministry of Dr. Adam Clarke, and his connexion 
with the Methodist society, is recorded on a plain 
marble, in the Wesleyan chapel at St. AustelL The 
inhabitants of his native town have given expression 
to their feelings of affectionate remembrance, by 
placing in the parish churchy a Yery handsome tablet, 
bearing this inscription : — 
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TO TH£ MEMORY OF 

SAMUEL DREW, 

A NATIVE OF THIS PARISH, 

WHOSE TALENTS AS A METAPHYSICAL WRITER, 

UNAIDED BY EDUCATION, 

RAISED HIM FROM OBSCURITY 

INTO HONOURABLE NOTICE, 

AND WHOSE VIRTUES AS A CHRISTIAN 

WON THE ESTEEM AND AFFECTION 

OF ALL WHO KNEW HIM. 

HE WAS BORN MARCH SSO, 1765, 

LIVED IN ST. AUSTELL UNTIL JANUARY, 1819, 

AND, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF FOURTEEN YEARS, 

DURING WHICH HE CONDUCTED A LITERARY JOURNAL, 

HE RETURNED TO END HIS DAYS IN HIS NATIVE COUNTY, 

AS HE HAD LONG DESIRED, 

AND DIED AT HSLSTON, MARCH 29TH, 1833. 



TO RECORD THEIR SENSE 

OF HIS LITERARY MERIT AND MORAL WORTH, 

HIS FELLOW-TOWNSMEN AND PARISHIONERS 

HAVE ERECTED THIS TABLET. 



18 
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SECTION vm. 

DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL RETBOSPECT. 

The leading events of Mr, Drew's life have been 
narrated in nearly chronological order. Other facts, 
illustratiye of his social and reHgioos character, 
mental peculiarities, intellectual capacity, and literarj 
position, remain to be noticed. To these, a brief 
description of his personal appearance xnaj be deemed 
an appropriate introduction. « 

Slender in form, with a head remarkably small, his 
stature exceeded the common height. In its repose, 
his dark, expressive eye indicated a placid disposition, 
and a mind at ease ; but frequently might it be seen, 
either beaming with gratitude to God and benevolence 
to man, or lit up with the brilliancy of mental con- 
ception. A playful or an arch smile often stole over 
those features on which the lines of thought were 
deeply indented. His voice, neither harsh nor melo- 
dious, was clear and powerful; producing, by the 
firmness of its intonations, a conviction that the speaker 
was no ordinary man. Without exhibiting the polish 
of gentility, his gait and gesture were not ungraceful ; 
while a general rapidity of motion indicated great 
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physical activity, and decision of purpose. Aided by 
the Terbal portrait thus roughly sketched, the fancy 
of the reader who has not seen Mr. Drew will, per- 
haps, complete the likeness. 

*^ The fixed glance of his eye," a gentleman, inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Drew in the latter years 
of his life, remarks, ''was particularly searching. 
When I first became known to him, I used involun- 
tarily to shrink from it. He seemed to be reading 
the secrets of one's soul ; yet it was a glance entirely 
destitute of fierceness." Another gentleman, to whom 
he was known about the time of his first becoming an 
author, observes to him, in a letter dated 1802, " Tour 
restless mind abhors indolence, as men too frequently 
abhor exertion. From your very make, I am led to 
calculate upon some future enterprize; and be that 
what it may, you will not attempt it but on a con- 
viction of your adequacy." 

Hb personal appearance never bespoke an indul- 
gence in the luxuries of life. Though in the eiijoy- 
ment of almost uninterrupted health, his pale features 
and meagre appearance excited, soon after his residence 
in London, the commiseration of some benevolent in- 
dividual, who, thinking to do him a kindness, sent him 
a sovereign in a letter, with a request that he would 
'' take a little wine, for his stomach's sake, and his 
often infirmities." The writer being unknown, the 
money could not be returned, and was therefore ap- 
plied as directed. 

Whatever change his features might have sustained 
through advancing age, a circumstance, related by 
him a few weeks before his decease, shows that, in 
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their general ez^essioD, they must have continued 
from his early manhood with little alteratLon. Biding 
to his office, as he was latterly accustomed, he was 
asked by a person who sat opposite to him in the 
vehicle, if he were not called Drew; and on being 
. answered in the affirmative, the gentleman remarked, 
" You and I, sir, were next-door neighbours at Craft- 
hde." *' How Icmg is it, sir, since you lived there ? " 
inquired Mr. Drew. " About fifty years." " And 
have you not seen me since ?" '* Never, sir, till now," 
was the answer. 

In describing his domestic habits, the reader's at- 
tention is chiefly directed to the period subsequent to 
1805, the year in which he relinquished trade far 
literature, and was able to follow a systematic distribu- 
tion of his time. Previously to this, the frequent and 
irregular calls of business scarcely permitted the for- 
mation, much less the pursuit, of any settled plan. 

^^ Take time by the forelock," was one of his favourite 
phrases and rules of conduct : the family clock was, 
therefore, kept a quarter of an hour in advance of the 
town time. When this clock struck seven, he regu- 
larly rose, except in the depth of winter; and, if 
the weather permitted, walked till eight, the family 
breakfast hour. Sometimes «this walk would be soli- 
tary ; but usually he was accompanied by his children, 
and their young companions. To join his morning 
walk was esteemed a privilege. Even the little ones 
were eager to be of the party ; for the child that was 
too youDg to keep pace with the others generally rode 
upon his father's back or shoulder. In this manner 
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Mr. Drew's first molding hour was spent, not idly, 
but in deliyeiing lectures on some topic which he en- 
deaTOured to render interesting to his joung disciples. 
Ghrammar was frequently the subject ; at other times, 
geography ; at others, natural science, drawn from any 
object which might happen to strike his or the child- 
ren's attention ; and sometimes, a rehearsal of poetry. 
In fine weather, as duly as the clock struck eight, 
might he be seen returning, with sometimes half-a- 
dozen children or more in company ; and the appear- 
ance of the party was often a signal to the neighbours 
that the hour of eight had arriyed. 

From eight to nine was occupied by the morning 
repast and family devotion. At this, a chapter was 
read by one of his children ; on each of whom, if ca- 
pable of reading, the duty devolved in succession. 
Unless the portion of scripture appeared to require 
explanation, the reading was followed immediately by 
extemporaneous prayer, in which Mr. Drew mani- 
fested the liveliest feeling for the best interests of his 
dependants, and all whose welfare might at the time 
occupy his thoughts. He then entered his study, 
which he never designated by a more classical name 
than his chamber, and generally continued there, with 
the interruption only of dinner and tea, until seven 
o'clock; nor was this room interdicted to his children, 
while they refrained from noise. On those evenings 
when he delivered his lectures on grammar, &c., he 
left his study at an earlier hour. 

Independently of his engagements with his pupils, 
he regarded seven as his hour for " leaving work." A 
portion of two or three evenings weekly was devoted 
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to the public duties of religion : his other vacant hours 
were given to the society of his friends, to conver- 
sation with his children, to occasional correspond- 
ence, to visiting the sick, or to the reading of such 
books as did not fall within the course of his ordinary 
occupation. The only time in which he was wholly 
released from mental exercise, was the period imme- 
diately preceding his retiring to rest. After supper, 
the family was summoned together for evening devo- 
tion. His pipe of tobacco terminated the daily routine. 
Though a smoker, he was not addicted to an inor- 
dinate use of the narcotic leaf. If the cloudy wreath 
sometimes curled around hb brow, it was not with 
him, as with Dr. Parr, the atmosphere which he 
hourly breathed. Two pipes a day, one after dinner 
and one before bed-time, were the usual limits of his 
self-indulgence, and these he could easily dispense 
with where he deemed their introduction would be 
offensive. The determined hostility of his friend Dr. 
Adam Clarke to the ordinary use of tobacco he very 
well knew; and, when at his house, imposed upon 
himself entire abstinence. On one occasion, the Doc- 
tor said to him, after dinner, << Well, friend Drew, do 
you wish for a pipe ? " " Were I in any other place,** 
replied Mr. Drew, " I should probably say yes^ 
" Oh ! " said the Doctor, " if you desire it, you shall 
have a pipe now, on the condition of your going out- 
side the back door to smoke : as within my house, no 
such unseemly practice is allowed." This accommo- 
dation was declined. Others, who knew Mr. Drew's 
predilection, whenever he was to be their guest, always 
made due provision of the pipe and ^ fragrant weed ; ' 
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but he would never consent to use them, unless 
permission were given for his retiring to another 
apartment or the open air, as the temperature and 
convenience might determine. 

So fond was he of warmth, that, in the hottest day 
of summer, he would sit by the fire, while smoking 
after dinner, unless he could, as a substitute, bask in 
the sun. '^ I hear people complain of the heat," he has 
said ; ^^ but, for my part, I never found a summer's day 
in which the thermometer might not have risen several 
degrees without subjecting me to inconvenience.'* 

Not Dr. Clarke himself could inveigh in stronger 
terms against the ^ abuse of tobacco ' than Mr. Drew, 
although accustomed to its daily use. He might have 
seconded the observation of Eobert Hall on the Doc- 
tor's pamphlet, ^* I can't refute his arguments, and I 
can't give up smoking ; " but the latter negative he 
would have made conditional rather than absolute. 

Once, after a large club-dinner at which Mr. Drew 
presided, when a wish was expressed by some of the 
company for pipes, he said, ^' Gentlemen, perhaps you 
think, because I am a smoker, I shall not oppose your 
wishes: but remember, I never smoke to annoy 
others ; and if there be one person here to whom to- 
bacco ifi offensive, I insist upon it that no pipe be 
brought into this room while I am present." 

One evening, in 1830, in a friendly party, he was 
censuring, as he frequently did, in no very gentle 
terms, this * expensive, idle, dirty, and dissipated 
habit,' which (turning to the ladies) he observed, 

" banishes for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours." 
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** But how comes it, sir/' inquired one of the company, 
^^ that jon, who speak so much against smoking, hare 
adopted * the filthy practice,' as you term it ? " " If, 
madam, I were to begin life again, I would not take it 
up ; but, haying formed the habit of smokingi it is no 
easy matter to abstain. Howeyer, I will teU you a 
story of a young man I knew many years ago, and 
you will see how these things are sometimes begun.'' 
He then, as of a third person, related his own adven- 
ture among the smugglers, described in a former page, 
and added, ^^ The consequence of that night's ezpomire 
was, that the young man had a wound on one of his 
1^8 nearly three years, which nothing could cure. 
An acquaintance of his recommended him to ttj 
smoking: he did so, and the wound soon healed; 
though whether from that or another cause, he could 
not say. Be this as it may, he continued smoking as 
an idle habit, lived to the age of sixty-five, is now 
alive and well, and is here to tell you the tale." 

A young lady with whom Mr. Drew occasionally 
corresponded, writes to him thus, in 1809: ^' I am 
much pleased, and sometimes diverted, to hear people 
relate some anecdote of you. How they obtain their 
intelligence, Heaven knows ; but I believe they some- 
times invent it. I really think some imagine that you 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, as other people. Assuring 
some of my acquaintances that I saw you at your 
door, as I rode through St. Austell, I was asked a 
thousand questions about your appearance ; and I con- 
founded them at once, by telling them that I had con- 
versed with you. * How did you get introduced ? ' 
they inquired. 'Nonsense!' said I; 'introduced? 
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It is customary for the great people that pass through 
St. Austell to call on Mr. Drew, and of course I did.' 
So they stared at my impudence, as they considered 
it ; and I laughed at their folly." 

On the sabbath, Mr. Drew did not take his ordinary 
morning walk. ScFen o'clock was the hour for com- 
mencing the services of the day, in the Methodist 
chapel, by public prayer, and thither he always re- 
paired. At the family worship, on this morning, all 
the children, who were able, read in rotation, and in a 
similar manner they were expected to read after din- 
ner. On this day, too, especially, he sought opportu- 
nities of acquainting his. children with the precepts 
and doctrines of Christianity. These he sddom com- 
municated in a direct manner, lest he should awaken 
a repugnance to religious instruction. By proposing 
some question^ or subject, for consideration, he en- 
deayoured to elicit inquiry, and to make them think 
closely and seriously about a matter of such vital im- 
portance. Nor was this method peculiar to his 
sabbath instruction. The subject changed with the 
day, but his manner of teaching was similar. He 
adopted no particular system for the mental culture of 
his children. They received the common school-edu- 
cation, and he sometimes inquired into their proficiency, 
taking care, that, in those points with which he was 
himself conversant, they should be well grounded, 
and able to render a reason at each progressive step. 
His object was not merely to store the memory of his 
children, or of other young persons who wished to 
benefit by his teaching, but to lead them to think. 

During Mr. Drew's residence in St. Austell, there 
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was no forenoon service in the Methodist chapel there, 
this being commenced at the argent recommendation 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, when he visited ComwaU in 
IS 19. The sabbath morning was therefore his chief 
time for the religious instruction of his household, 
and his own preparation for the pulpit. He never 
esteemed himself a dissenter ; and, though not a due 
attendant, was often seen at the parish church. 

It has been already intimated, that, while Mr. Drew 
was in trade, the kitchen was his study, and his wife's 
bellows his portable desk. A neighbour, who de- 
lighted greatly in his conversation, sajrs, ** I used 
sometimes to go into his house of an evening, to gossip 
with him; but whenever I saw the bellows on his 
knee, I knew'it was time to retreat: there was no 
more talking then. It was a sure sign that he wanted 
no company." In later years he wrote standing at a 
high desk, only sitting to read : and this was his con- 
stant habit as long as he continued his literary labours. 

Adopting as a maxim, and rule of conduct. Pope's 
couplet, 

'^ Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part ; there all the honour lies ; " 

frequently, while he lived at St. Austell, and after he 
had attained celebrity as an author, he performed 
menial offices, the propriety of which may be thought 
questionable. He felt no scruple either at going into 
the street with a broom and wheelbarrow, to do the 
work of a scavenger, so far as his premises extended, 
or, with the assbtance of his apprentices, to carry into 
the cellar his winter stock of coals, which were not 
delivered in sacks, but tilted from the cart into the 
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road. Some one intimating to him, that he was thus 
compromising his dignity, he replied, " The man who 
is ashamed to cany in his own coals deserves to sit all 
the winter by an empty grate." One day, after using 
the broom, he came into his house highly amused, 

saying, *f I have learnt a new text. Mr. , who 

passed just now, said, " Well, Mr. Drew, I see you 
are fulfilling that passage of scripture, Let every man 
sweep before his own door I " 

A very kind lady, of peculiar habits, whom Mr. 
Drew occasionally visited, and who made a practice of 
classifying her guests, was once greatly disconcerted 
at his neglect of those personal distinctions to which 
she had been long accustomed. Calling at her house, 
after preaching on a sabbath evening, when the wea- 
ther was tempestuous, a friend present advised him to 
defer his journey home until the morning. " Oh! 
dear sir I " said the lady, ^* what shall I do ? the saints' 
bed is engaged." ^* Have you not another bed 
ma'am ? *' asked the friend. ^' O yes, sir ; but you 
know that is the sinners' bed, and I could not think of 
Mr. Drew's sleeping in it. Much to her consternation, 
he expressed his willingness to occupy the latter, and 
could scarcely persuade her that it might be done 
without loss of character. 

The same lady, at another time, when Mr. Drew 
declined some onerous pulpit engagement, alleging 
that he did not feel it a duty to kill himself, offered the 
singular inducement, " Tou know, sir, that if you do, 
the Lord will raise up another in your place." 

In matters of domestic management, Mr. Drew 
rarely interfered. He used jocosely to say, *^ I endea- 
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vour to get the money, and mj good wife manages to 
spend it : I seldom inquire bow. She gives me meat, 
drink, and clothes; and what more can a man de- 
sire?" On one occasicMi, when household economy 
was the topic of conversation, he remarked, ^' I would 
recommend the men to leave that matter entirely to 
their wives, who unders^d it better. When I was 
first married, I used to go to market: but having 
proved my want of discernment by a purchase in 
which I thought I had made a most profitable bargain, 
I was thenceforward dismissed from ofSce.** 

The following, written after his wife's death, on the 
back of a letter, and designed probably for the ser- 
vant's perusal, is an instance of his indirect method of 
hinting at a defect in domestic arrangements : 
'* Amidit the wonders Islington can boast, 
That which must puzzle and surprise us most, 
And give to incredulity a shock, 
Is Drew at break&st before eight o'clock ! " 

In the training of his children, though he did not 
at all times spare the rod, yet, knowing that its fre- 
quent use blunts the finer feelings, and degrades the 
child into the mere animal, other methods of govern- 
ing them were preferred. An amusing instance of 
this appears in a document which was found among 
his papers, formally engrossed on parchment, and at- 
tested by the signatures of several witnesses. It was 
an agreement with one of his boys, who inherited 
much of his own youthful temper. 



" I Drew, of the parish of St. Austell, in the county of 

Cornwall, do, of my own free consent, promise unto my flither, 
8amuel Drew, and unto my mother Honour Drew, and the fiimil y. 
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that I will endeavonr to behave in a much better manner in future 
than I have behaTed daring the last year. I will engage not to 
run in the streets when they forbid me ; nor to wander beyond the 
limits which they shall point out. When I have liberty to go out, 
I will endeavour to avoid such company as they dislike, to leave off 
epeaking bad words, and to keep my clothes as dean as I can, as 
well as scrape my shoes whenever I come into the house. I also 
promise, that I will be «s peaceable as I can, when J am at home; 
that I will not be noisy or troublesome as I have been, nor keep my 
tongue a-going about things which do not concern me ; that I will 
not leave the doors open when I pass in or out, nor shut them in a 
noisy manner, nor go up stairs with my dirty shoes, especially 
when I am told not to do so. I also promise that I will go 
quietly to bed in the evenings, when I am desired, without being 
troublesome to the person who may put me; and in all other 
things show, to the utmost of my power, that a reformation has 
taken place in my behaviour. In consideration of the above 
conditions being fulfilled, it is promised, on the part of Samuel 

Drew, that neither he nor any other person shall beat 

Drew, or give him unpleasant language, but treat him with ten- 
derness an4 love, according to his good conduct. And it is fur- 
thermore promised unto Drew, that, during the whole 

time of his good behaviour, he shall receive (besides his usual 

pocket money) weekly, which, with any other money 

that he may choose to bring, shall be lodged in his &thar's hands, 
until a sum be saved sufficient to buy a watch. To enter the 
above sums, a book shall be kept by his &ther, in which they 

shall be regularly inserted, which book Drew shall see 

whenever he shall so request. 

" For the due performance of the above conditions, we have 
hereunto set our hands and seals this first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, from which day this agree- 
ment is to take place. 



Signed, sealed, and delivered, 




" Samuel 


* Drew, 

* Drew, 


f being first duly stamped) in 




" Honour 


* Drew. 


the presence cf 








" A. B." &c. 


&c. 
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Few fathers manifested stronger paternal attach- 
ment than Mr. Drew. His children's welfare always 
claimed his attention. Daily and hourly, their b^t 
interests were the object of his solicitude. There was 
no austerity in his manner, tending to repel them fiK>m 
his company : on the contrary, he was ever ready to 
listen to the most absurd or extravagant theories 
which they might hazard, in morality or religion; 
and, instead of checking any remark because it might 
savour of impiety, he heard every argument they 
could adduce in favour of the propositioni and then, 
by reasoning with them, endeavoured to expose the 
fkllacy of their opinions. Thus imperceptibly, yet in 
the most convincing manner, would he inculcate 
christian sentiments, fortify their minds against per- 
nicious doctrines, and confirm their belief in the most 
important truths. The confidence of his elder child- 
ren he thus gained ; and the afiection of the juniors 
was always bestowed upon a parent who would become 
their playmate, and tell them stories without end. 
Though he could not prevent their mixing with others 
in and out of school-hours, he strove to guard them, 
by his precepts, against evil example. ** To keep my 
children wholly from bad associates," he has said, '* is 
out of my power. I can only endeavour to instil good 
principles, shew them a good example, and commend 
them in prayer to Grod." As they advanced towards 
maturity, their religious culture became a more especial 
object of his regard. His letters to them were fraught 
with the most valuable and affectionate advice; in 
which the fervent spirit of the Christian, and love of 
the parent, were combined with his wonted familiarity. 
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It was an affecting and a solemn season, when, on 
the daj of his wife's funeral^ though heart-broken and 
OTorwhehned with grief at his sudden bereayement, 
he feelingly commended his assembled children, one by 
one, to the Divine protection; prayed that the afflictive 
dispensation might be sanctified to their eternal wel- 
fare; and, with a fond father's heart, implored the 
blessing of Heaven on them, and iill their concerns. 

There are few sensitive minds, however fortified by 
faith and hope, that do not shudder, when they dwell 
upon the pain of dying, and the process of dissolution. 
Mr. Drew was far from affecting an apathy which he 
did not feel ; and his expressions, when alluding to 
death and the grave, are proofs, not of mental weak- 
ness, or a want of christian fortitude, but of his par- 
ticipating largely in the sympathies and sensations of 
our common nature. Not unfrequently did he say, 
** Whatever stoicism others may pretend or experience, 
I feel the lying in the cold grave, unheeded and un- 
known, to be a thing from which my nature revolts. 
It is only religion that can enable me to face it, and 
even then I do it with trembling, and look with awe 
and dread upon 

< That awful gulf, no mortal e'er repassed, 
To tell what's doing on the other side.' " 

A little anecdote of his early life evinces his feeling 
disposition. On a severe winter's day, when a youthy 
he shot some starlings. When, at dinner, the pudding 
was brought to table, the idea that he had, for mere 
sport, taken advantage of the birds' necessities, to des- 
troy them, oppressed him so much that he could not 
eat a morsel. ** The apparition of the starlmgs," he 
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said to a friend, when relating the circumstance, '* had 
haunted him ever since; and he never reflected on 
that day's shooting excursion without r^ret." 

There was a poor girl, distantly related to him, who, 
being deficient in understanding, was neglected and 
unkindly treated by her own family. In great distress 
she came to his house, 

'< Claim'd kindred there, and had her claim allowed." 
He took her under his protection, applied, on her 
behalf, to the magistrates, and did not reUx his ef- 
forts until he had obtained for her a suitable prorision. 

On one occasion, going to collect some book-debts 
in Cornwall, he entered a house where they had owed 
him money a long time. Several of the children were 
ill, and there were manifest indications of poverty. 
Instead of demanding the debt, he gave them a do- 
nation. To one of his boys, who accompanied him» 
and knew for what purpose he had called at the house, 
this proceeding was incomprehensible : and, with 
childish simplicity, after quitting it, he inquired the 
reason. The tear starting into Mr. Drew's eye, he 
answered, 

" Teach me to feel another'g woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 
The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.*' 

Once, while resident in London, he walked a con- 
siderable distance, for the purpose of giving half-a- 
crown to a worthy man in humble circumstances, who 
had, during his absence from home, brought a compli- 
mentary message from his master ; and he was at some 
pains to procure for him an advance of wages. The 
fact, though trivial, is characteristic. 
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The force of local attachment felt by Mr. Drew- 
was variously exemplified. Perhaps it never appeared 
truer to nature than when he passed those spots which 
were the haunts of his infancy and boyhood. ^^ Here," 
he would say, ^* is the house where I was bom, and 
the stream in which I used to dabble because I did 
not like dry feet ; there the stamping-mill and buddle- 
pits where I once worked ; there the trees which I 
was foremost to climb; and here -— scrutinizing and 
pointing oat aU the changes which time and the hand 
of improvement had effected — here, after the day's 
work was ended, I and my companions would regu- 
larly assemble to play, on summer and moonlight even- 
ings." On one of his visits to Cornwall, when the 
tide of early recollections, which had been long pent up, 
rushed upon him anew, he spent a considerable time 
in searching among the woods at Tregrehan for the 
tree on which, when a boy, he had carved the rude 
initials of his name. Little, indeed, is he to be envied, 
whose bosom does not glow, and whose pulse does not 
quicken, when, after years of absence, he revisits the 
scenes of his infancy and his youth. 

With local attachments personal recollections were 
intimately associated ; and, when recounting his child- 
ish exploits, the unbidden tear would sometimes start 
at the remembrance of playmates long since dead. 
Lamenting one day the levelling of the graves, and 
removing of the tombstones in the church-yard of St. 
Austell, he said, ^^ They have taken away poor Fascoe's 
stone, too. It used to stand near the eastern gate, 
and I could never pass it without pausing to gaze upon 
that sole memorial of my earliest friend." 
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Though not the same feeling, yet it was the same 
kindlj temperament which gaye him such pleasure in 
the society of his children, and made him delight in 
ministering to their gratification. Christmas eve was 
a season of peculiar enjoyment, when he could amuse 
and instruct the little folks with his tales, and cast his 
eye around the semicircle of smiling faces. On that 
night, even the youngest was expected to be present, 
to complete the happj domestic group. In nutting 
expeditions, aquatic excursions, and pic-nic parties, he 
was always ready to join, when time would permit, 
nor did age at all diminish his relish for such natural 
pleasures. During his visit to Cornwall, 1831, he 
joined his children and grand-children on two or three 
such occasions, and entered, with youthful glee, into 
their subjects of merriment. 

With a disposition thus eminently social, it will 
scarcely be credited that he had no ear for music, un- 
less it were the music of the groves. By him, the 
sublimest composition and the most delicate execution 
would have been little appreciated or felt Rural 
sounds gratified him« rather from their associations 
than from any perception of harmony ; for the carol 
4^£ the lark and the clamour of a rookery were to him 
equally delightful. Tet, however deficient in auricu- 
lar discrimination, with the utmost truth and pro- 
priety he might have said, 

'^ But cawing rooks, and kites that swim snblime 
In BtiU repeated drelee, screaming loud, 
The jay, the pie, and e'en the boding owl 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me." 

His soul was attuned to the sublime rather than 
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the beautiful; and, above eyery other, his&yourite 
music was 

^ The dash of ocean on its winding shorei." 
Although thus unusually indifferent to harmonious 
sounds, yet the tune named Denmark, appropriated to 
Dr. Watts's beautiful paraphrase of the hundredth 
psalm, and one composed by his son-in-law for the no 
less beautiful hymn of Dr. Watts, 

** There is a land of pore delight," &c. 
and, in compliment to Mr. Drew, bearing the name of 
his native town, pleased him so much, that he would 
frequently request his youngest daughter and her 
husband to sing them to him, and would even attempt 
some notes in concert. But it is probable that the 
gratification arose quite as much from the poetry as 
the music 

Some professors of craniology requestbg permission 
to examine his head, he very readily submitted to their 
inspection. Having completed their examination, one 
of them said, ** Ton are very fond of music, Mr. Drew, 
and have a good taste for it too! " For some time he 
offered no contradiction, amusing himself at observa- 
tions so wide of the mark. At length he replied, 
'^ G-entlemen, you are quite in error, I have neither 
taste nor relish for music; and am so ignorant of it, 
that I can scarcely distinguish one tone from another." 
Unwilling to be thus completely at £Etult, they ventured 
another guess, which was much nearer the truth. ** If 
it be not music, it must be poetry, sir, to which you 
are so partial" To this he signified his assent If he 
wanted an ear for music, he had music in his $auL 
His conceptions were poetical, and his language, even 
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on ordinary occasions, highly figurative. He was a 
great admirer, too, of poetical composition, and, though 
it was otherwise predicted from his incipient attempts, 
he would, possibly, in this department of literature, 
had it engaged his attention, have risen above medio- 
crity. 

So well stored with poetry was his mind, that for 
ahnost every passing subject, he seemed to have an 
appropriate quotation. In his latter years, when not 
inclined to take the trouble of committing to memory 
pieces of poetry that struck his fancy, he used to give 
them to his youngest daughter to learn, that she might 
repeat them to him in the evenings. This he did more 
especially after the death of his wife ; and it appeared 
to him a consolation, in the absence of the companion 
of his life, to listen to the accents of her representa- 
tive, as she recited to him the chosen pieces of his 
favourite poets. Although he had enriched his me- 
mory with some of the more sublime passages of Mil- 
ton, yet Pope, Young, and Cowper chiefly furnished 
him with the quotations which he delighted to use ; 
and their lines would frequently increase the pdgnancy 
of his satire when he lashed the follies of mankind, 
give an additional grace to the cheerful sallies of his 
wit, enable him to turn a compliment with delicacy, or 
add a beauty and a charm to the natural elegance and 
power of his language. 

Lofty characters are not without their foibles ; and 
it is sometimes both amusing and instructive to notice 
their antipathies and partialities. Of the serpent 
tribe, Mr. Drew had an instinctive abhorrence. A 
stuffed specimen in a museum he could not look upon 
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without uncomfortable feelings; and from a living 
snake or viper that rustled in a hedge, he has been 
seen to run with precipitation. The writer remembers 
with what an expression of horror his £ather ordered 
him to take instantly from his sight some living vipers, 
which he, when a youth, had caught, and brought 
home in triumph. Tet a toad, which is more com- 
monly an object of repugnance, he would take in his 
hand, without scruple, to admire its brilliant eye ; and 
the whole genus enjoyed his favour and protection. 

Afi&bility and readiness to instruct were always 
traits in Mr. Drew's character. *^ For young persons 
he had a particular regard, and invariably drew them 
around him, evincing the greatest interest for their 
welfare. Ever fSEuniliar and accessible, they felt no scru- 
ple in stating to him their difficulties, or making him, 
what he was always ready to be, their confidential and 
friendly adviser. He knew the many shoals and quick- 
sands on which, without guidance, they might make 
fatal shipwreck ; and, while enforcing the importance 
and benefit of religion, he added to it the diligent 
employment of time. * Youth,' he observed, * is the 
period in which to lay up a rich store of information. 

* It will prove like a warehouse full of various kinds 

* of timber, all of which will be essentially useful to 

* the skilful workman, when he shall have got his tools 
' about him, and learned ezpertness in their use. The 
' timber he will then find ready to shape and fashion 
' into the forms suited to times and circumstances.' 
With anecdotes of his own life he would also oecasion- 
ally enliven the social circle, deducing fixnn all, rea- 
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BODS for, and mcentiyes to, diligence." Such ib the 
statement of a lady who had often listened to his fami- 
liar instructions. 

There was a pious old woman, a Methodist, at whose 
house, on the outskirts of St. Austell, Mr Drew used 
frequently to call on a sabbath morning. Here he 
often met with young persons, who came thither for 
religious conyersation. With these, when time per- 
mitted, he would enter into a discussion of such topics 
as might be suggested, answer questions, and dear up 
difficulties. This became a frequent leyde of his, and 
was sure to be well attended. When he perceived 
any diffidence or backwardness among his young 
friends, in proposing to him their doubts, he urged 
them to cast aside all such needless reserve. ** Ques- 
tions,'' he would remark, ** are the keys to unlock the 
treasures of knowledge. It is better to admit your 
ignorance than to show it. The candid inquirer is 
always welcome ; and don't fear hazarding a blunder 
now and then. Bemember, that he who never made 
a blunder never made a discovery." 

A want of logical precision among his young 
friends seldom escaped Mr. Drew's critical remark* 
When he heard such a phrase as '^ an immense field," 
or '< an immense assembly," he would ask the sise of 
the field, or the probable number of persons in the 
assembly, and inquire whether the field might not 
be a yard larger, or the assembly contain one person 
more. As an affirmative reply must be given, it 
furnished him with the means of pointing out clearly 
the impropriety of applying such epithets to sutjects 
of limited extent. In the use of superlatives he was 
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particiilarly scropaloiis. ** I never like," said he, ** to 
be hemmed up in a comer, without means of retreating. 
Instead of such expressions as the best or the wisest, 
I prefer saying one of the best, or one of the wisest/* 
The ** Mttering away of the English language,'' as 
he termed it, whether by an unauthorized use of 
words, or the introduction of foreign idioms and 
phrases, he frequently denounced ; and when he heard 
persons use French expresssons where English might 
be better employed, he called it ** fiddle-faddle, non- 
sense, and affectation." 

Among other useful qualities, he exhibited very 
prominently, with the disposition, the ability to causMB 
passing occurrences to yield some important moral 
lesson. A well-timed anecdote, an aphorism, or a 
poetical quotation, was his usual method of arresting 
attention, and directing it to that point where he 
wished it to rest Sometimes he would introduce a 
verse or couplet in a sense so remote from its current 
use, as to require some dexterity to determine its new 
application; while, by calling the ingenuity of his 
hearers into exercise, the meaning, when caught, be- 
came more firmly fixed in the memory. Thus, one 
evening, when unbending himself among some young 
people, who were redeeming forfeits by making extem- 
pore speeches and verses, he, in his turn, having made 
some verses, sufficiently ludicrous to excite the merri- 
ment of his young friends, said, ** Thus it is, that 
'' Imperial Csesar, tnm'd to common clay, 
May stop a chink to keep the wind away." 

The application of these lines was not very^idyrious ; 
and when, after several unsuccessful co^jvms had 
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been hazarded, he was asked his meaning, he replied, 
** Though these trifles may be beneficial when, by the 
change given to our thoughts, they qualify us for a 
more vigorous application to business or study, yet 
they should never supersede the graver concerns oi 
life, or be esteemed our avocation, instead of our re- 
laxation." 

The Moral Tales of Samuel Wesley he greatly ad- 
mired. He had committed them to memory, because 
of their point and humour, for which he had always a 
keen relish ; and his friendly admonitions to his female 
acquaintances were frequently mingled with quotations 
from « The Cobbler." '* The Mastiff," and « The Bas- 
ket." To one of his daughters he presented a copy of 
these tales, with this memorandum appended to ^* The 
Basket," *^ Let no female acquaintance of mine be 
married, until she can repeat this piece. — S. Drew." 

To one of his children, recently married, he wrote, 
** Mr. M. has given us a very flattering account of 
your domestic procedure. He seems to think that 
neither you, nor Samuel and rib, have thus far for- 
feited a fair title to the * flitch of bacon.' Should 
either of you win it, the event must be added to the 
only two circumstances on record in which it was 
actually claimed and carried off. In one instance, a 
sea captain and his wife succeeded, he being compeUed 
to go to sea the day after marriage, and not returning 
until its anniversary arrived : — in the other, the 
lady was, I believe, both deaf and dumb, and the 
gentleman remarkably good-humoured. In too many 
in8taii|PII^ domestic feuds arise from trifles. Anna will 
recoiled Ike tale I have frequently told, of the man 
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and his wife quarrelling about the flock wbirds which 
flew over their house, — ^whether thej were erovfs or 
rooks. The knotty point led to bbws three years fol- 
lowing, and they at last left the affidr undecided. 
Whenever contentions for mastery creep into a house, 
genuine affection abates in its fenrour^ and domestic 
peace retires. I trust that, both in temporal engage- 
ments and spiritual concerns, you will mutually help 
each other on, and, by sharing its weight, diminish 
the load which life will compel you to bear. Re- 
member, that in the oSbxts of this life, we are justified 
by works, and not by faith ; so that industry, frugality, 
and economy are all necessary, to render even trade 
successfuL" . 

Writing to one of his children, at another time, he 
says, '^ Domestic happiness is a guest well worthy of 
being cherished. Coronets and crowns cannot pur- 
chase his (Hresenoe. He, however, possesses delicate 
feelings, and sometimes takes his departure in a man- 
ner as abrupt as unexpected. At first he comes a 
volunteer, and may be easily retained; but when 
once he has left a habitation, scarcely any contrivance 
can induce him to return. He is be3rond a bribe, but 
not insezisible to insult ; and such are his habits, that 
he never forsakes a house into which he has once en- 
tered, without first receiving s(»ne ill usage." 

Advising some individuals of his family, on their 
first becoming parents, he remarked, ^' Do not dec<nrate 
the babe in expensive finery. This is a grand foible, 
into which most young parents fall ; and hence the 
adage, that * where you behold a father^ aM^r, and 
one child, you generally discover three il(fM* in the 
20 
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house.' It is no light satire upon htunan nature, 
that the cradle and the coffin, our entrance and our 
exit, should be scenes of fantastic fopperj, of which 
neither subject can be conscious. I think that the 
seeds of vanity are sometimes sown in the cradle by 
parents, who afterwards complain how difficult it is to 
weed them out." 

To a nephew who had lately commenced business, 
he wrote, ^' I am glad to find tiiat you are industrious 
and careful, and that, with you, trade is brisk. Tour 
only danger, I conceive, arises from your giving credit 
to persons who cannot, or will not, pay. Make good 
articles, and charge a good price, such as the country 
will bear, and your trade will recommend itself. Ne- 
ver shrink from doing any thing which your business 
calls you to. The man who his above his business, 
may one day find hid business above him. By turning 
your attention to reading, when the labour of the 
day is over, you will find employment more profitable 
than any association with companions caxi afford, 
and furnish your mind with resources that will always 
yield delight. You express a wish that I were nearer, 
to give you instruction in many things. Were I pre- 
sent, no doubt, this could be done. But remember, 
others can only point out the gates which lead to the 
fields of knowledge. Every one must traverse the hills 
and valleys for himself; and it is only by unremitting 
application and perseverance that the attempt will be 
crowned with success." 

Writing to another young tradesman, he observed, 
'^ It is only on diligence, frugality, and prudent 
management, that the smiles of Divine Providence 
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can be expected. Without the use of legitimate means, 
we expect miracle, rather than providence, to crown 
our expectations with success. Take care of your 
credit. Credit is a tender thing. It is a plant that 
needs attention in the rearing, and may be soon killed 
by neglect or exposure." 

To a young female correspondent he wrote thus: 
'^ Prudence, frugality, and good management are ex- 
cellent artists for mending bad times. They occupy 
but little room in any dwelling, and will furnish a more 
effectual remedy for the eyils of life than any Reform 
Bill that ever passed the Houses of Parliament." 

*' Tou seem to have been a close student of economy, 
in your time, Mr. Drew," said a friend. " Did you 
begin the lesson early ? " " Yes, sir: necessity obliged 
me. My first lesson I have not forgotten. When I 
was a boy, I somehow got a few pence, and, coming 
into St. Austell on a fair day, laid out all on a purse. 
My empty purse oflten reminded me of my folly ; and 
the recollection of it has since been as useful to me as 
Franklin's whistle was to him." 

Admonishing a young person, he once observed, ^' I 
can caution you against rocks and shoals which lie in 
the channel of life ; but I cannot direct yon how to 
make infallibly a prosperous voyage. If calamities 
overtake us when we have made use of every prudent 
means to avoid them, we ensure to ourselves this con-i 
solation, that they are not the result of our own in- 
discretion; and this consolatory reflection will more 
than half counteract the pain of disappointment* 
When, on the contrary, those distresses overtake us, 
which the exercise of prudence would have taught us 
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to avoi4y. iv^ are doomed to painful reflectioD, and 
often iomifks the anguish of remorse.'^ 

An aeqnaintance which Mr. Drew formed in 1809, 
with a young kdy, who, without introduction, sought 
his counsel, and maintained with him a frequent cor- 
respondence, is another instance of his accessibility^ 
and readiness to impart instruction. The origin of 
their intimacy he thus explained to her brother : 

** The first letter I receiyed from your sister was 
ahon3rmous, proposing a variety of abstruse questions, 
on which the writer desired me to give my opinion. 
As the letter contained an expansion of mind which 
forcibly struck me, I felt a wish to know who (he 
writer was. I accordingly wrote a short note, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the letter alluded to ; but 
observed, * that, in sending it without a name, the 
^ writer had defeated his own purpose, by betraying 
^ that want of confidence which deprived correspond- 
< ence of its basis.' This produced from your sister a 
letter, written in her own name, with this intelligent 
apology for the former, that, being a school-girl, she 
had concealed her name, lest her situation should pre- 
vent her from receiving those answers which she de- 
sired to her various questions. Astonished at finding a 
girl at school capable of proposing questions on which 
the learned world had been divided, from the first 
dawn of science to the present day, I gave the best 
replies which the limits of a long letter would allow. 
Such was the commencement of our correspondence.'* 

In one of his replies to her, he says, ^* Ton really 
made me smile when I perused that part of your letter 
which related to myself. I should like to have heard 
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jrou proposing questions and making inqouies which 
none in company could answer so well as yourself. 
As to the little tale, which your sister has heard, of a 
gentleman calling on me for a book which he had pre* 
piously seen, but thought I did not understand, it is all 
fabulous: no such thing eyer existed. My life has 
furnished but little variety. As to politics, I am sure 
we shall not differ. I was once severely tossed on 
that unfathomable sea, but have been on shore for 
many years. On those heroes, whose names fill the 
world with their renown, I lately expressed my opinion 
in the following lines ; — 

* What ore those m^n, whose names create such dread, 

Napoleon living, or a Cessar dead ? 

One for his crimes was from the senate hurPd ; 

One still survives, the terror of the world. 

What are the deeds from which they gather fiune ? 

Plain, wilful murder, with another name. 

And such as shine in honour's fi)remost place. 

Are licensed butchers of the hun^an race.' 

When I began this letter, it was my intention to pur- 
sue those reflections which you started, on the various 
dispensations of Providence in the motley appearances 
o£ human life ; but my paper was foil before I was 
aware. This I may renew in a future letter. I shall 
be glad to hear from you as soon as you have opportu- 
nity, and beg, if any difficulty occurs to your mind, 
which you think I am able to remove, that you will 
communicate it without reserve, and with all the 
readiness that freedom and confidence can inspire." 

To another young female correspondent he says,. 
<< When you write, let me know what books' you 
have been reading, and what proficiency you have 
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made in metaphysics. Your last letter was written 
with too much hesitation, diffidence, and perplexity. 
You must not he afraid of me. You saw me a plain 
hlunt fellow, in London, who was mistaken for a black- 
smith. Do not be afraid of committing yourself. 
Bemember this rule, The person who never made a 
blunder never made a discovery. If you always tread 
near the central part of a circle, you will never ob- 
tain much accurate knowledge of its circumference, 
and, consequently, you will never widen the. horizon of 
knowledge. It is on the extremity of the circle that 
metaphysicians must walk ; and they must not be 
terrified, if they sometimes slip their feet and fall. 
But neither metaphysics, nor any merely human 
science, can procure for us an interest in the felicities 
of heaven. All may be made subservient to our 
future welfare, and may contribute to that expansion 
of mind which we shall carry with us into eternity. 
To what extent the mental faculties are capable of 
expanding, it is probable that we shall never know 
until we enter into the world of spirits. Knowledge, 
without doubt, is an inlet of felicity ; and perhaps no 
inconsiderable portion of happiness in heaven will 
arise from our being able to draw for ever from the 
ocean of eternal truth, without the possibility of ex- 
hausting it." 

Familiarly acquainted with the ordinary topics of 
literary and philosophical discussion, possessing much 
native humour, a remarkable facility of illustration, 
and a memory stored with anecdote, upon which he 
could draw at pleasure without the hazard of insol- 
vency, it is not surprising that Mr. Drew's society was 
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much courted, and that he was often the life of a 
social party. In his conversational remarks, profound 
thought, high moral feeling, and playfiil fancy were 
agreeably blended. A gentleman who knew him in 
the early period of his authorship says, ** In company 
with Mr. Drew, we juniors would sometimes get be- 
wildered in a cloudy discussion, to which he seemed a 
mere idle listener. When we could make no further 
progress, he, by asking one of the contending parties 
a question, or making a brief remark, would either set 
us right, or show us the absurdity of our arguments. 
And this was done without any apparent effort of 
thought ; for he seemed to look through the matter 
intuitively from beginning to end." 

" The longer," says a literary gentleman, " I was 
honoured with Mr. Drew's friendship, the more I ad- 
mired him. His vigour and grasp of intellect were 
united with such christian simplicity and genuine 
piety, as placed him high in the scale of intelligent 
beings ; whilst his singular modesty, and cheerfulness 
of disposition, joined to his ezhaustless fund of anec- 
dote and interesting information, rendered him a de- 
lightful friend and companion." 

James Montgomery, the poet, at the close of a letter 
to Mr. Drew, in 1825, writes, ** Permit me to add, that 
I recollect, with great pleasure, a brief interview with 
you at Liverpool, some years ago, at Mr. Byrom's. 
You may, perhaps, not have forgotten it. Ever since, 
I have felt myself to be truly your friend." 

It must not be supposed, that, because Mr. Drew 
excelled as a metaphysiciani metaphysics were always 
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the theme of his friendly conyeraatioiuu ^^ Sachy** 
remarks a gentleman, who speaks from personal ob« 
serration, ** was not the fact Desirous of suiting 
his topics to the capacities and circumstances of 
those in whose company he was thrown, an obliging 
freeness of communication rendered him at once the 
delight and oracle of the social circle. He evinced an 
agreeable fSsicility in seizing on the passing topic, on 
which he was sure either to cast additional light, or 
give the current of observation some new and interest- 
ing turn. Anxious to hear him talk, people sometimes 
unfairly pressed for his opinions. On this account, 
his hours of cessation from mental labour were not 
always those of relaxation.'' 

Notwithstanding his affability, and easiness of ac« 
cess, he greatly disliked been dragged into a discus* 
sion; and when this was attempted by individuals, 
with whom he could, without incivility, use the free* 
dom, he would remark, ** I do not want to be set at 
work, but to enjoy a holiday/' More than once did 
he say within his family circle, '* I have often re- 
fused an invitation, where I had reason to believe I 
should be looked upon as the lion of the company, and 
expected to exhibit for their gratification." He was 
best pleased to follow the ordinary course of conver- 
sation; to guard it from degenerating into mere 
trifling ; to draw forth the opinions of the company ; 
and occasionally to throw in some of his own happy 
touches and illustrations. Sometimes, indeed, he would 
spontaneously take up, as a text, some expression 
which had been casually dropped, dilate upon it, view 
it in its various bearings, pursue it to its remote con* 
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sequences, and nnconscioiisly gratify and engage the 
attention of his friends by continuous remarks of half 
an hour's duration. 

With so much of the love of his neighbour in his 
composition, it will be supposed that Mr. Drew had 
few enemies. A gentleman who knew him well says, 
" I am quite sure he never deserved one." Few per- 
sons, perhaps, have passed through life, in this respecty 
more peacefully. In his unassuming manners and 
equanimity of temper, there was scarcely any thing 
on which envy itself could fasten. The governing 
maxims of his life, in his intercourse with others, were 
^' Never give or take offence," and ** Never make an 
enemy where you can secure a friend." His indig- 
nation was sometimes roused at crime, but no one ever 
saw him overcome with anger; and there were few, 
we believe, who cherished against him hostile feelings. 
The only individual who was known to speak of him 
with rancour, sent for Mr. Drew to pray with him 
in his last sickness, and instruct him in the verities 
of the christian religion. That the request was com- 
plied with, ^ reader needs not to be informed. 

We have no wish to represent Mr, Drew as im- 
maculate. In attempting a faithful moral picture, 
the blemishes should be shewn as well as the beau- 
ties; nor does his character require that any part 
should be ^^ cast discreetly into shade," But so few and 
so trivial were his defects, that to particularize 
them is a task of difficulty. 

Although habitually careful of the feelings of others; 
and, on noticing a ^play of unnecessary rigour, or 
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a want of sympathy for a wounded spirit, often quot- 
ing, as a gentle rebuke, 

** The tear that is wiped with a little address 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile;'' 

yet, at times^ when his own children were in fault, 
his reproofs were very pungent. Blended with his 
prevailing good natdre, there was a considerable pro- 
portion of natural sarcastic humour, which, in his pa- 
rental censures, he was not always careful to repress. 
It was never unkindly meant, but its sharpness some- 
times inflicted an unintentional wound. 

If we add to this, that, from his keen preception of 
moral order, he could not witness the most trivial de- 
viation without very uncomfortable sensations, and that 
his love of propriety amounted to an almost morbid 
feeling, we shall have enumerated the imperfections 
in his domestic character. In every other view, we 
believe, his excellencies were conspicuous, 

' And even his £dlings leaned to virtue's side.' 

A gentleman with whom he was in constant inter- 
course during the latter period of his life, remarks, 
'* In all my acquaintance with Mr. Drew^ never saw- 
any thing in him but what was calculated to excite 
esteem and respect. His amiable disposition was 
never overturned by peevishness or irritabiliiy of 
mind, even in the decline of his years, or the break- 
ing up of his constitution." 
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SECTION IX. 



INTELLECTUAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 

The reader of the former pages cannot have overlooked 
that unaffected simplicity which was a prominent 
feature in Mr. Drew's intellectual character, in every 
stage of his life. The distinguished and applauded 
metaphysician was as unpretending as was the humble 
mechanic. His lowly origin he neither forgot nor 
desired to conceal ; nor did he, when referring to his 
altered circumstances, overlook that Providence which 
had directed his steps. In one of his letters, after his 
removal from Cornwall, he observes, "Raised from 
one of the lowest stations in society, I have endea- 
voured, through life, to bring my family into a state of 
respectability^ by honest industry, frugality, and a 
high regard for my moral character. Divine Provi- 
dence smiled on my exertions^ and crowned my wishes 
with success." If he felt his own powers of mind, he 
assumed no superiority over others ; and his society 
was pleasing to persons of less vigorous intellect, be- 
cause he attempted no display. In one of his early 
letters to Dr. Kidd, of Aberdeen, this characteristic 
modesty, and diffidence of his own abilities, is very 
pleasingly shown. 
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** By first writing to me, a j^rfect stranger, half 
buried in obscure life, jou did me an honour which I 
can acknowledge^ but not requite. As you have seen 
the memoirs of my life, which I prefixed to my * Essay 
on the Resurrection,' I need not tell you my personal 
history, nor descant upon the difficulties through which 
I have passed, to enter the field of literature. It was 
my lot to have no education; but whether I may 
reckon this among the misfortunes or advantages of 
my life, it is hard to say. The mind, without doubt, 
receives its polish firom the refinements which educa- 
tion imparts, and becomes expanded in proportion to 
the objects which are presented to its view. If this 
advantage had been mine, I should have been ccm- 
sidered as a competitor with men whom I could not 
rival, and should have sunk into inrignificance by 
falling short of my mark. My learning would have 
broken the optic of compassion, and have exposed me 
to a naked inspection, which I could not have with- 
stood. From these dangers I am now happily shielded ; 
so that, on the whole, I have no reason to complain. 
Under present circumstances, I have obt^ed a repu- 
tation, through friendship, which I could not have 
acquired from rigid justice, if knowledge had unrolled 
her ample stores with a more liberal hand. Reputa- 
tion, however, is only a remote consideration; and^ 
when first I commenced author, I had no more ex- 
pectatioa of obtaining fame than I had of procuring 
wealth/' 

In another letter to the same gentleman he says, 
" Alas ! my friend, I am far from being learned^ accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of the term. I am totally 
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ignorant of every language except mj own, and my 
reading haa not been very diversified. Perhaps I 
think rather more than I read, and am more indebted 
to a vigorous intellect, for the little acquirements I 
have made, than to those sources which learning in* 
general teaches us to explore. I have nothing which 
I have not received, and, therefore, have no room for 
glorying. My literary history, in all its parts, would 
exhibit a curious biographical feature.'* 

To the same gentleman, he further remarks, *^ The 
evening is a time which, in general, I find most con- 
genial to thought. But evening as well as morning is 
frequently wanted for something more domestic than 
abstract speculations." He subsequently adds, '' There 
are certain times when I can write with ease and 
satisfaction to myself, but there are too many others 
in which the mind seems frozen, and in which all I 
write is fit only to be destroyed. Such are the ebbs 
and flows to which my mind is subject." 

With any inquiry that greatly engaged his attention, 
his mind would be so incessantly occupied that thoughtv 
became spontaneous; and, even in his reveries, he was 
usually dwelling on lofty and sublime subjects. Ob- 
serving him sitting silent and thoughtful among a 
family party, a young person present said, " Mr. Drew, 
what are you thinking about ? " " Why, I was just 
then thinking," he replied, '' that, as a moment is at 
every part of creation at the same time, so is God 
every where." " Similar instances," said the gentle- 
man who related the circumstance, '^ J have known to 
occur, not seldom. Mr. Drew's mind, even when at 
21 
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rest^ seemed to be thinking^ in the proper Bense of the 
term." 

Daring the closing days of his life, his intellect 
seemed to be contending with the paralyzing efiects of 
* disease. Fragments of thoughts^ apparently dispointed 
and without connexion, but probably linked by scmie 
unknown association with the train of ideas passing 
involuntarily through his mind, were sometimes uttered. 
At other seasons, he would appear to be engaged in 
earnest conversation or a public address, in which some 
emphatic remark, or a few words of a poetical quota- 
tion, would break forth. This last scene of his mortal 
existence furnished a mournful illustration of the 
mind's activity, while physical exhaustion deprived^ it 
of the power of controlling, concentrating, and wield- 
ing thought at will. 

Possessing that unpretending simplicity of manners 
which is generally the accompaniment of true mental 
greatness, it is, perhaps, no less a testimony to his in- 
tellectual superiority, than to his sterling every-day 
worth, that to those who knew him intimately, he ap- 
peared not so much the great man or the philosopher, 
as the familiar adviser and confidential friend. Though, 
as an intimate acquaintance remarked, '' to be with him 
was like breathing an intellectual atmosphere," yet the 
subjects with which his thoughts were usually conver- 
sant, did not unfit him for, or place him above, the 
ordinary concerns of life. However his thoughts 
might soar, they were never lost in clouds : they ex- 
tended to little things as well as great. 

With the feeling and fancy of a poet, and the ex- 
cursive glance of a philosopher, Mr. Drew displayed. 
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in a remarkable degree, a quality which seldom enters 
into such combination. Eesembling, in this particular, 
his friend, Dr. Adam Clarke, and, in some others also, 
a man whom, in early life, he esteemed a model, Dr. 
Beijamin Franklin, he had a plain, patient, business- * 
like, matter-of-fact understanding, which qualified him 
to examine the details as well as to grasp the whole of 
any subject. Thus gifted, he would probably have 
shone as a natural philosopher, had he chosen that 
path to eminence. Beneficially, perhaps, for the com- 
munity, his views were directed to moral science, and 
to those fundamental truths upon which all sound 
morality is built. There are many who excel in 
natural science, but comparatively few who devote 
themselves to the philosophy of mind. 

Mr. Drew did not think, like Robert Hall, that meta- 
physics are merely * an arena ' for the display of ' in- 
tellectual gladiatorship ; ' nor did he concur in opinion 
with the celebrated Edmund Burke, that ' when we go 
one step beyond the immediate sensible qualities of 
things, we go out of our depth.' " The science of 
mind," he said, -^' is as yet in its infancy : it is but 
little known. I wish men would think more. White- 
field and Wesley gave an impulse to the religious 
world, the effects of which we now feel, and which, I 
hope, will never subside. A similar impulse was 
given by Locke and Beid to the thinking world ; but 
it has been faintly followed up. Hereafter, I believe, 
some metaphysical Ccdumbus will arise, traverse vast 
ocea^ of thought, and explore regions now undis- 
covered, to which our little minds and weak ideas do 
not enable us to soar." 
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While thus anticipating the achievements of the 
reasoning facoltYy he did not forget^ that man, in his 
present state <rf being, can ^ see but m part, and know 
but in part' Delineating, probably, his own mental 

' character, he once remarked, *^ The human mind, dis- 
satisfied with past attainments, looks forward into the 

. boundless ocean of futurity, and darts into the obscnre 
recesses of hidden truth with insatiable eagerness. It 
is ever on the wing ; pursuing, with restless mojdety, 
those objects which just appear to tempt its excursions 
and then retire to mock its hopes ; till, wearied with 
the unequal flight, it is compelled to acknowledge the 
darkness which hovers round it, and, if properly in- 
structed, to seek repose in the declarations of Grod." 

"In my interviews with Mr, Drew," observed a 
literary gentleman with whom he was intimate, ** 1 
had frequent opportunities of admiring his master^ 
mind, and the facility with which he could enter into 
the most abstract speculations of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics ; so much so that I have always c(m- 
sidered him as the Locke of the nineteenth century. 
I remember one particular instance, in which I con- 
sulted him on a proposed Essay on Human Motives ; 
when he at once entered on the inquiry, and, by a 
train of the most luminous and convincing arguments, 
proved the difficulty of doing the subject justice, 
owing to the inconsistencies and anomalies by which 
it was surrounded. I have often regretted that I 
did not commit his valuable otaenrations to writing; 
since, from this omission, they haswe wholly escaped my 
memory. On every occasion, I found him willing to 
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open the stores of his mind for my assistance ; and to 
his kindness I owe much valuable infonnation on sub- 
jects of moral philosophy." * • 

His talent for profound criticism may be inferred 
from the following remark, in a letter addressed to him 
in 1807, bj Mr. Davies Gilbert: — " I have deferred 
writing to you^ from a desire of communicating the 
sentiments of Lord Malmesbury and Lord Fitzharris, 
respecting the observations you were so good as to 
send me on Mr. Harrises Hermes and Dialogues, I 
concluded you could not object to my exhibiting to the 
son and grandson of Mr. Harris, observations and re- 
marks much more to his honour than any indiscrimi- 
nate praises. A few days ago, Lord Fitzharns returned 
the paper, expressing himself most highly pleased and 
gratified by the perusal of such acute, accurate, and 
liberal criticisms, on works most interesting to him." 

Although a mixed company is rarely attracted by 
such subjects as Mr. Drew was most accustomed to 
discuss, yet there are few more pointed instances of a 
speaker's power to fix the attention than one related 
by^the Eev. Dr. Townley. 

" Having visited a town where I was, to plead the 
cause of a charitable institution, we were invited, with 
several other friends, to dine at a gentleman's house. 
While seated at dinner, I asked Mr. Drew why his me- 
taphysical writings were more perspicuous and satis- 
factory than those of other metaphysicians. * I cannot 
tell,' he replied, * waieta h be that I have not attempted 
^ to establish my propoaitions by unsuitable or ques- 
' tionable evidence^ or demanded for my proofs a 
' higher degree of credit tlisa they are worth.' Then, 
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in the most pleasing and luminous manner, without 
the least affectation of superiority, he described the 
various kinds of evidence of which subjects are sus- 
ceptible, commencing with possibility, and passing 
through the successive gradations of proof to mathe' 
matical demonstration. So happily was this most 
unpromising topic illustrated and explained, and such 
was the superiority of mind over matter, that, before 
the speaker had uttered many words, knives and forks 
were involuntarily laid down, and, though the remarks 
occupied about a quarter of an hour, no one thought 
of resuming them, until he had thus fully answered 
the questions which I had proposed." 

A gentleman informed the biographer, that he was 
present on an occasion, when some one having, in 
Mr. Drew's company, accidentally struck a chord to 
which his inmost soul vibrated, he entered at once 
upon the subject, a completely abstract one, and deli- 
vered his thoughts on it for two successive hours, with 
scarcely any interruption or intermission. 

Mr. Drew never misapplied his strength of intellect, 
by contending for victory rather than truth, or en- 
deavouring to '* make the worse appear the better 
reason." To puzzle an opponent, he exceedingly dis- 
liked. There was a straight-forwardness, not only in 
his general conduct, but even in his manner of argu- 
ing, that would brook nothing like an attempt to con- 
ceal the truth; and it was sometimes amusing to 
observe how readily he would detect an antagonist's 
false principles, however specious in their showing, or 
carefully kept in the back ground. " He reasoned," 
observed a gentleman, who was frequently in his com- 
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pany, " not only convincingly, but on the right side. 
On any side he would have been a formidable adver- 
sary ; no wonder, therefore, that in the cause of truth 
he was invincible." 

There is another trait in his character which ought 
not to be overlooked. In no single instance, that we 
are aware of, did he, in colloquial discussion, betray 
an undue warmth of temper ; not even when the doc- 
trines which he had publicly advocated were most 
unceremoniously assailed. In accordance with his fre- 
quent remark, that the weak parts of a creed are 
generally guarded by anathemas^ he willingly explained 
every doubtful position, and rather courted than shun- 
ned the scrutiny of an antagonist. Barely, if ever, 
could he be accused of substituting assertion for argu- 
ment, or vehemence for illustration; though, by an 
unexpected retort, he would sometimes more effectually 
silence an opponent, than by mere logical weapons. 

That he did not, like some divines, deem reason and 
faith to be subversive of each other, is apparent in a 
letter of his to Dr. Clarke, in which he says, " It is 
really amusing to hear men assign reasons why reason 
must not be used, and to argue that argument on 
given topics must be laid aside. Where reason is 
forbidden to enter, we are wholly without a guide : 
both the authority and interpretation of revelation 
must submit to this test, and be received or rejected 
according to its decision. I have sometimes thought 
that some writers indirectly insinuate tBat reason is an 
enemy to revelation, and that either the former or the 
I&tter must be discarded : this may do for the meridian 
of Italy ; but I hope I shall never see the day when 
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such a monstrous proposition will unfurl its standard 
in England." 

To maintain that Mr, Drew was benefited by igno- 
rance, maj seem, at first, paradoxical ; jet, with cer- 
tain limitations, it appears to be true. For much of 
his celebrity he was doubtless indebted, not only to 
absolute greatness of mind, but to the remarkable con- 
trast between his vigorous intellect and the unpro- 
pitious circumstances under which it was developed. 
In a letter to Dr. Eidd, already quoted, he raises a 
question, whether his early poverty and ignorance 
were a misfortune; since these afterwards procured 
for him that notice and patronage which otherwise 
might nbt have been bestowed. 

But there is another sense in which the proposition 
may be true. Unlike the majority of characters, that 
are formed and moulded by circumstances, his in* 
tellect being developed in opposition to circumstances, 
its products bore the impress of originality ; yet there 
might have been less originality in his writings, had 
his reading been more extensive. His ignorance of 
books, and consequently of systems, compelled him, 
if he exerted his thoughts at all, to think for him- 
self ; it led him to form his opinions according 
to evidence, and not according to authority;, and, 
being necessarily thrown upon his own mental re« 
sources, his ideas were underived without his knowing 
that they were so. This necessity of thinking out his 
toay begot a habit of close, rigid scrutiny, which was 
to him what the result of mathematical study is to an 
educated man ; and the mental discipline to which he 
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was thus compelled constrained him to be an obiginal 

THIKKEB. 

Being reminded of the high encomium, quoted in 
the preface to this volume, which Dr. Adam Clarke 
had passed upon him in his autobiography, after saying, 
" That is quite an hyperbole, beyond all reason," he 
added, " Dr. Clarke liked my metaphysics because I 
took up my subject as I found it in nature, without 
entangling it with any preconceived notions and 
opinions.'* 

There are some readers of biography who are 
scarcely satisfied that a narrative is faithful, unless 
they can trace in the hoy the lineaments of the num. 
In Mr. Drew's^ the bold and fearless daring of the 
character is indeed plainly discoverable, but there was 
little else in his early years indicative of high mental 
powers. He presents a remarkable contrast to some 
distinguished individuals, whose intellect, developed 
even in childhood, reminds us of those tropical plants 
whose buds scarcely know a state of rest, but unfold 
as soon as they are formed. His mind, on the con- 
trary, rather resembled the vegetable productions of 
the arctic r^ions, which, remaining dormant and ap- 
parently lifeless through a rigorous and protracted 
winter, burst suddenly into foliage, flower, and fruit. 

Both his memory and reasoning powers were subjedt 
to severe discipline. When he first felt a thirst for 
knowledge, he was too poor to purchase books. Those 
which were lent him he could not, after glancing at 
their contents, lay aside, for the purpose of reference : 
it was necessary to read and return. He did so ; but 
what he read, he laboured to make his own. To this 
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practice, and the daily habit of discussing topics and 
relating facts, the knowledge of which he obtained bj 
reading, may be attributed the fund of informatian 
which he possessed even when he was under the neces- 
sity of labouring diligently with his hands for food 
and raiment. 

One of his observations, of the truth of which he 
was a striking illustration; was, '^ A ray of light 
communicated to the understanding, is of more value 
to the mind than a whole volume committed to the 
memory. This is like water in a cistern, which may 
be exhausted : that is like a fountain, yielding a con- 
tinual supply." 

No less applicable to Mr. Drew Is a remark in the 
biography of Robert ^all. " He did not tAen read 
much. A page, indeed, was to him more serviceable 
than a volume to many. Hints from reading or dis* 
course, passing through his great mind, expanded into 
treatises and systems, until the adopted was lost in the 
begotten; so much so, that the whole appeared 
original." 

" Principles," Mr. Drew once remarked, " are al- 
ways to be estimated by their effects ; and those are 
the most valuable which produce the richest and most 
abundant harvest. Short of this, all is idle theory 
and visionary speculation. General principles are of 
general application, and, when planted with care, will 
grow in any philosophical soil." 

There were two or three mental qualities, for which 
he was remarkable. His almost intuitive perception 
of the bearings and remote consequences of any pro- 
position in moral science has been ahready noticed. 
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The facility with which he would analyze a sophiein, 
and expose its fallacy, was also a characteristic. How- 
ever an erroneous position might be disguised, it could 
not stand his scrutiny. He would instantly strip off 
its specious covering, and expose its deformity. He 
seemed, furthermore, to perceive clearly the direction 
in which inquiry might be pushed to a satisfactory 
conclusion ; to see the boundaries beyond which hu- 
man knowledge cannot pass ; and to mark the fitness 
or unfitness of a subject for man's reasoning powers. 
" I am never satisfied,** he said, " unless I feel the 
ground as I go ; nor do I forget that in all our in- 
quiries after causes, the question will outlive the reply, 
and lead to a point where no answer can be given.** 

Mr. Drew did not regard Paley's Natural Theology 
as exhibiting the most satisfactory proo& of the Divine 
existence and perfections. To a metaphysical corres- 
pondent he writes : ** The various arguments which 
the visible creation affords are, without doubt, the most 
popular, and are better adapted to the comprehension 
of the general mass of readers. But such as are 
drawn firom existence itself, independently of all ef- 
fects, and works, and designs, must be more convincing 
to such as can comprehend them ; because, being con- 
fined within a short compass, the demonstration will 
have fewer steps, and consequently be less liable to 
cavils." 

We should not describe Mr. Drew as a subtle rea- 
soner ; because the epithet implies artifice, which he 
ever disdained ; but he was an acute reasoner, and 
his mental vision was clear and PENETRATma. He 
was a LABORIOUS thinker also, and his motto was 
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perseverance. If he met with a difficoltj, he did not 
pass it b J, but was sure to grapple with it. Unlike 
those animals that are daunted if the first spring be 
unsuccessful/ he put forth addition^ energies nntil 
the obstacle was overcome. 

In the following testimonies, the reader will fi^d a 
confirmation of the preceding remarks. 

Davies Gilbert, Esq., in a letter to the biographer, 
says, ^^ I shall be happj to do every thing in my 
power to assist jou in a work for commemorating one 
who has done so much honour to our country, and who 
has been styled the English Plato," 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory sums up his opinion of Mr. 
Drew in these words : " He was a man whose charac- 
ter exhibited an extraordinary union of the finest in- 
tellectual and moral attributes of our nature, and 
whose name, talents, and labours must be long held in 
high veneration." 

In one of the biographical sketches which appeared 
about the time of his decease, the writer says, 
'^ Of Mr. Drew's personal character it is not easy 
to si)eak too highly. He was not pufied up by the 
success which crowned his unassisted efibrts in the 
pursuit of letters ; and, though his superiority of mind 
was easily discernible in his conversation, yet he was 
exceedingly unassuming and unostentatious. His piety, 
like his habits generally, was not showy, but it was 
consistent. He was a real christian philosopher. His 
understanding was of an elevated order. His mind 
was richly endowed by nature, and it was highly cul- 
tivated by diligent study, and by unwearied assiduity ; 
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SO thk his society was always a luxury both to the 
literate and the illiterate, to the scholar and to the 
Christian." 

A pleasing illustration of Mr. Drew's intellectual 
and religious character appears in a few sentences 
written by him in a lady's album. 

^^ How valuable soever scientific attainments may 
be, in reference to our present state, it is doubtful 
whether they retain any direct importance in relation 
to eternity. Another mode of being may bring with 
it new modes of thinking, and a new class of thoughts, 
which will have but a remote connexion with our 
earthly analogies, principles, and processes of reason- 
ing. Of these, at present, we can form no adequate 
conceptions. Our passport to heaven is moral excel- 
lence, righteousness, and holiness. Love to God, and 
love towards all the celestial inhabitants, constitute 
the only currency of that immaculate abode. So fiur 
as our scientific acquisitions have been rendered sub- 
servient to tllese momentous purposes, their excellence 
bears the stamp of immortality; but beyond this, 
perhaps, they have no value. 

^^ Scientific knowledge may be compared to flowers 
which r^ale our senses with their fragrance, but will 
not bear transplanting into that region which lies be- 
yond the grave. We may, nevertheless, extract from 
them a moral essence which, preserved with care, will 
become imperii^able. The amaranth of heaven may 
be found in the pages of revelation. It will flourish 
both in this world and that which is to come : it will 
never fade. It is an asbestos which the general con- 
22 
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flagration will have no power to destroy ; and it will 
yield ^ pure aroma to regale the diseoibodied spirits 
for ever." 

Though presenting few attractions for superficial 
readers, Mr. Drew's original treatises are too well 
known to the thinking part of the community^ to re- 
quire, in this place, minute examination. They have 
been long before the public, and, from the wisest and 
the best, have received the meed of approbation* 
Little, therefore, will be required of the biographer, 
but to offer a few remarks, and quote the opinions of 
less partial judges than himself. 

Among some sincere believers, there is a prejodioe 
against all attempts to establbh or confirm, by reascm, 
any of the doctrines of revelation. They seem to 
dread the application of reason to matters of faith, 
lest its deductions should be substituted for the decla- 
rations of the bible. Mr. Drew was not of this num- 
ber. All his writings tend to prove, that reason, 
while it authenticates the canon, and directs us in the 
interpretation of scripture, leads to the conviction, 
that, in our relation to the Creator and to each other, 
we need some clearer rule of conduct than is discover- 
able by her feeble and dubious ray. Frequently does 
he remind his readers, and often did he reiterate ia the 
pulpit, that, at the precise point where unassisted 
reason fails, and vague coi^ecture meets us on every 
hand, the light of revelation, beaming upon the under- 
standingy dispels the gloomy uncertainty, and, shining 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day, leads on to 
" glory, immortality, and eternal life." 
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Thus, in reference to a theological tenet of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, he writes, ^' This is one of the danger- 
ous rocks to which we are exposed, in the distant 
excursions we are tempted to make in pursuit of know- 
ledge ; and we rarely fail to split upon it, whenever 
we suffer the light of philosophy to allure us into 
regions which lie beyond her province. True philo- 
sophy will tell us where true philosophy ends; and the 
instant we obey her dictates, we admit, on the ground 
of revelation, those truths which Dr. C, by following 
the directions of a coasting pilot, was tempted to 
deny.** 

In the preface to his Essay on the Soul, he says, 
^' The great repository of sacred knowledge is the 
Bible: and, therefore, moral philosophy can be no 
longer right, than while it acts in concert with reve- 
lation. I consider moral truth as an elevated moun- 
tain, the summit of which, revelation unveils to the 
eye of faith, without involving us in the tedious 
drudgery of pain&l speculations. To some of its 
sublimities philosophy will direct us, through a laby- 
rinth of intricacies ; but, after the human understand- 
ing has put forth all her efforts, it is '^ by toil and art 
the steep ascent we gain.** If, however, in any in- 
stance, the tardy movements of philosophy lead us to 
the* same conclusions as the Bible, they afford no 
contemptible evidence of its authenticity ; and hence 
revelation challenges our belief in those instances 
where we can trace no connexion." 

" Scriptural principles," it is remarked, by a stu- 
dent of Mr. Drew*s works, " are interwovwi through 
the whole of his multifarious labours ; and, to his well- 
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earned repatatum of sound phOoaoi^j, most be added 
the deHghtfnl bd, that the aom and sabatanee o£ his 
argnmentation, elaborate and cogent as it is, •coords 
with the dictates of eternal trotlu'' 

The Bey. John Whitaker, in his critiqoe upon Mr. 
Drew's first publication, sajs, *^ We here heboid % 
shoemaker of St. Anstell encountering a ataymaker 
of Deal, with the same weapons of unlettered reaaoo, 
tempered^ indeed, from the armoury of Grod, yet de- 
riving thdr principal power from the natiye Tigoor 
of the arm that wields them. Samuel Drew, howevery 
is greatly superior to Thomas Paine in the justness 
of his remarks, in the forcibleness of his arguments^ 
and in the pointedness of his refutations." 

It is pleasing to know, that this little work waa not 
without its use. A distinguished Wesl^ran tnln^gtgr 
says, ** When I was stationed at Blackburn, there were 
in that town many professed disciples of Fftine. Se- 
veral of them acknowledged, that Mr. Drew's answer 
to the first part of the ' Age of Beason ' had made 
more impression on their minds, and occasioned them 
more difiiculty in attempting to reply to its arguments, 
than any other work that had fallen into their hands.'' 

The origin, progress, and success of the * Essay on 
the Immateriality and Immortality of the Human 
Soul : ' the work which establbhed Mr. Drew's fame 
as a metaphysical writer and powerful reasoner, has 
been traced in an earlier page : his motives for giving 
it to the world are seen iu the closing sentence of his 
Preface. 
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" Should what I have written be made instrumental 
in reclaiming but one from the fangs of infidelity, or 
in preventing another from becoming its victim, it 
will afford me a consolation which will accompany me 
through life, and, I hope, be remembered with grati- 
tude through all eternity/' 

The following summary of its contents was given 
in one of the Reviews, on the first appearance of the 
treatise : " This essay is divided into two parts. The 
first treats of the immaterialityy and the second of the 
immortality, of the human soul. In reviewing the 
properties of matter, the autbcnr endeavours to esta- 
blish, that every thing in nature is included within 
the confines of matter and spirit $ that man is a being 
compounded of both ; that magnitude, figure, and ex- 
tension are essential to matter ; that spiritual substan- 
ces may exist ; that their positive existence may be 
deduced from those qualities of mind which have no 
positive existence, such as volition, judgment, and per- 
ception ; that thinking is neither essential to matter, 
nor its result, or mo^fication ; and that consciousness 
is not a quality superadded to matter. From the pro- 
perties of spirit, according to Mr. Drew, it necessarily 
follows, that no created being can fully comprehend 
itself; that a principle of consciousness is essentially 
immaterial ; that no divisible substance is capable of 
consciousness; that the latter is not an adventitious 
acquisition ; that matter cannot abstract ; that the soul 
of man is intelligent, can anticipate, is not an assem- 
blage of independent properties ; that its immaterial 
nature is proved by those affections and intellectual 
endowments which ate inherent in it; and that^ 
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though sensation may be annihilated, the human soul 
cannot undetrgo destruction. 

" In the second part of his work, the author pro- 
ceeds to examine the nature, modes, and possibility of 
the annihilation of mind ; and to state and illustrate 
various and subtle arguments, from which it is inferred 
that the thinking principle cannot perish by dissolu- 
tion, privation, or annihilation." 

In his Essay on the Identity and Resurrection of 
the Human Body, after a general view of the subject, 
and of the nature and perfections of Deity, the author 
proceeds to show, from God's immutability and man's 
primeval state, that the human body was designed to 
be immortal, and that this immortality, notwithatand- 
ing the natural tendency of the parts to dissolution, 
was secured by the efficacy of the tree of life. He 
then considers death as a positive effect of moral evil 
upon the body, and argues, that when moral evil is 
done away, as the perfecting act of the great work of 
redemption, all its positive effects must cease, and that 
man, in reference to mortality, will be placed in his 
original circumstances, death having ** no more do- 
minion over him." 

The resurrection of the body being thus viewed as 
a necessary result of the destruction of sin, the ques- 
tion of identity immediately presents itself. This the 
author considers in a chapter allotted to its investi- 
gation ; first generally, and then in reference to the 
human body. From this he proceeds to trace, at 
length, the analogy between vegetation and the resur- 
rection. He thence argues, that the resurrection has 
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fewer difficulties than vegetation ; that the objections 
usually advanced against the one may be equally ap- 
plied to the other ; that, as seed-time and harvest can- 
not be blended, so time must elapse between death and 
the resurrection ; and that St Paul, when illustrating 
the doctrine of the resurrection by the vegetative pro- 
cess, spoke the language of sound philosophy. 

That bodily identity must consist in some immove- 
able germ or stamen, he endeavours to prove positively 
and negatively. The affirmative of this proposition 
is deduced from various considerations. It is shown 
negatively, that the identity of our future bodies can- 
not consist in the presence of all the numerical par- 
ticles which at any given time constituted the body, 
nor in the migority of those particles ; and it is infer- 
red analogically, that the changes through which our 
bodies are continually passing, while identity remains, 
may be assumed as one degree of proof that we shall 
rise again. Various objections are anticipated and 
met ; and, in a final sununary of the arguments used 
throughout the volume, the reader is conducted from 
the bare posHbUity that the same body may live 
again, to the eertamty that there shall be ** a resur- 
rection both of the just and of the unjust." 

In the British Critic, this treatise is thus character- 
ized : *^ Of the elaborate performance which now 
solicits our attention, we know not how to convey to 
our readers any adequate idea. It is a chain of argu- 
mentation so regular, so close, and so strong, that, to 
break off a link from it, and exhibit that link, would 
show, indeed, of what metal the work was made, but 
would answer no other purpose. That it will not 
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fldmit of abridgment or analygis, is the highest 
character that can he given to any literary composi* 
tion. Sach is the case with Mr. Drew's." 

In a review of the Essay on the Being and Attri* 
butes of God,— a work respecting which Mr. Drew has 
more than once remarked, *^ Though it seema little 
known, yet I am persuaded it is by far the best I ever 
wrote/' — ^the following epitome of its contents is given 
in connexion with the reviewer's verdict. ** The first 
part sets out with the argument d priori^ to prove the 
necessary existence of one, and of only one, uncreated, 
underived, and self-existent Being. Philosophers in 
general suppose its demonstration a posteriori the 
plainest, and therefore set out upon that plan ; but our 
author's mind, original and intuitive, found no incon- 
venience in entering upon the most difficult mode of 
arguing first. What costs other men many efforts, 
often seems, indeed, scarcely to oost him a single 
thought. 

" The topics of his argument are all of them either 
new, or handled in a new method. Entity and non- 
entity; motion, space, number, and duration; body, 
darkness, and the like; are the materials which he 
uses with as much facility as the mechanic does his 
tools. But the pen, which his native and energetic 
genius guides with bold and masterly strokes, makes 
all plain, luminous, and perspicuous, even to ordinary 
capacities. 

" The author proceeds, in the same acute, original, 
and masterly manner, to prove that ^ the material 
world cannot exist in an absolute nonentity.' We 
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say, this section is original and masterly, because, as 
far as we know, the argument has never before been 
stated in its present clear and convincing form. It is 
then proved, that motion cannot exist in an absolute 
nonentity ; and we might safely appeal to the readers 
of the work, whether any of the philosophers who 
have defined the laws of motion, ever discussed those 
laws, in their bearing on the present proposition, in the 
manner in which Mr. Drew has stated them. This 
alone would prove his claim to originality. 

** The subject of space is touched with singular 
ability ; the thoughts are all the author's own ; and 
he presents this proposition in various lights to the 
reader ; arguing with a degree of penetration which 
justly claims for his work a very high place among the 
treatises on abstract science. 

^^ His views of number are acute, and yet accurate, 
though original. Every view he takes of this intri- 
cate subject is luminous, and his own ; nor do we find 
it so philosophically handled in any of the treatises 
published by arithmeticians. Stated in his own way^ 
his definitions and deductions carry the reader along 
with him both convinced and pleased. 

** In the third part of this work, the subject be- 
comes more subtle and intricate than in those which 
precede. Here, however, we pre-eminently trace the 
skilful hand of the author, conducting us through 
labyrinths and windings, both devious and difficult. 
He sets before us the immediate superintendence of 
God, sustaining every thing he has made; and the 
omniscience of God, knowing every volition of free 
agents with perfect certainty. In this view, matter 
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and mind, in their simple existence, and in their laws 
and operations, are alike subject to the apholding and 
governing proyidence of God. 

'< In part the fourth, we are presented with proofii 
of the being, perfections, and providence of Grod, firom 
revelation ; and we venture to add, that many of our 
readers will find their faith in God much ccmfortedy 
strengthened, and confirmed hy their perusaL We 
hope the work will be admitted into the divini^ halls 
of the United Kingdom, as a class-book for young 
divines." 

Upon this and the previous Essays, Dr. Kidd, in a 
letter to the biographer, remarks, *' I never saw any 
<< work so profound, yet so intelligible, as your fSeither^s 
" Prize Essay. His work on the Soul is truly wwi- 
** derful, and nothing like it was ever published* His 
*^ work on Che Besurreetion of the Identical Body is 
<< very masterly ; quite original and acute ; though 
*^ more laboured than any other of his productions."* 

* There were some amniing instances of misapprehensloii res- 
pecting Mr. Drew's metaphysical works. He once related, In his 
humorous manner, that, while sitthig in a friend's house^ in Be- 
vonshire, his attention was arrested by the voice of the town- 
crier giving notice, with his usual formality, that " Kr. Brew, 
from Cornwall, author of the mortality and immorality qf iho 
soul, will preach this evening in the Methodist chapeL" Though 
with him it was the occasion of a smile, the rest of the company 
felt excessively mortified at the strange misapprehension of their 
civic orator. The writer of a laudatory epistle to Mr. Drew 
addressed him as *' Author of the Immortality of the Soul and 
Resurrection of the Body." The same attribute of Deity was as- 
cribed to him fia a public printed notice, in one of the northern 
counties, announcing that a sermon was to be preached by him on 
the anniversary of a charitable institution. 
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His minor publications it will not be necessary to 
describe. Upon his History of Cornwall we quote 
the opinion of one who, being himself a historian and 
an antiquarian, is qualified to decide : ^* Mr. Drew's 
County History, though not exempt from error, is 
the b€»t that has yet been written." 

His Biography of Dr. Coke is characterized by 
much original thought, a spirit of rational piety, great 
keenness of discrimination, and numerous philosophical 
reflections. The writer has executed, with fidelity, 
sound judgment, and good taste, a delicate and diffi- 
cult task. 

The Imperial Magazine, which Mr. Drew edited 
from its commencement in 1819, to the last month of 
his life, and which did not long survive him, while 
embracing a greater variety of subjects than a merely 
religious periodical, was more decidedly religious, in 
the best sense of the expression, than most of the 
monthly publications which then ministered to the 
public curiosity. In a letter to the editor, Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory says, " I congratulate you, very cordially, 
upon the reputation and success of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, and upon that real value as a periodical work, 
which has obtained for it that reputation and that 
success. For my own part, I prefer it to any other 
of our miscellaneous publications, issuing monthly, 
and I have therefore given it my humble recom- 
mendation.'' 

In enumerating Mr. Drew's writings, the works 
written oif compiled by him during his connexion with 
the Caxton Press, are not included, tktfdgh. there 
were few publications issued by that establishment, 
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from 1819 to 1833, upon which his pen was not em- 
ployed; jet, as his name seldom appeared on their 
title-pages, and he never informed his family how far 
his personal lahour extended, they cannot^ except the 
Imperial Magazine, be with certainty particularized* 
His acknowledged publications, and the date of their 
appearance, are as follow : 

Remarks on the First Fart of Faine's Age of Season. 
1799. 

Elegy on the Death of Mr. John Fatterson, who was 
drowned at Wadebridge, in ComwalL 1800. 

Observations on a Famphlet by the Rev. B. Polwhel^ 
entitled Anecdotes of Methodism. 1 800. 

A Letter to the " Friend of the Church." 1801. 

An Original Essay on the Immateriality and Immor- 
tality of the Human Soul, founded solely on Phy- 
sical and Rational Frinciples. 1802. 

A Conversation between a Deist and a Christian* 1807. 

An Essay on the Identity and Resurrection of the 
Human Body. 1809. 

Scriptural and Fhilosophical Arguments to prove the 
Divinity of Christ and the Necessity o£ his Atone- 
ment 1813. 

The Divinity of Christ and the Necessity of his Atone- 
ment vindicated from the Cavils of Mr. Thomas 
Front and his Associates. 1814. 

The Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. 1817. 

The History of Cornwall, from the earliest Records 
and Traditions to the present Time. 2 vols. 4ta 
1815 to 1824. 

An Attempt to Demonstrate, from Reason and Reve- 
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ktion, the Necessary Existence, Essential Per- 
fections, and Superintending Proyidencc, of an 
Eternal Being, who is the Creator, the Supporter, 
and the Governor of all things. 2 vols. 1820. 

On the following, hearing the name of Thomas 

Coke, LL. D., if Mr. Drew was not principally their 

writer, his pen was largely employed : 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 2 vols. 4to. 
1807. 

The Recent Occurrences of Europe, considered in re- 
lation to Prophecy fulfilled and unfulfilled. 1808. 

A History of the West Indies, Natural, Civil, and 
Ecclesiastical ; with an Account of the Missions in- 
stituted in those Islands. 3 vols. 1808 to 181 1. 

A History of the Old and New Testament, (a part 
only published.) 1809. 

Six Letters, in Reply to the Rev. Melville Home, in 
Defence of the Doctrines of Justification by Faith 
and the Witness of the Spirit. 1810. 

The Cottager's Bible, containing a short Exposition 
and Practical Reflections on each chapter. 4to. 1810. 

Amidst these numerous works, it is upon his origi- 
nal treatises on the Soul, on the Body, and on the 
Being and Attributes of Grod, that Mr. Drew's literary 
reputation chiefly rests. In these he stands forth 
conspicuously from the republic of letters, as a meta- 
physician, a philosopher, and a divine. In a communi- 
cation from Dr. Kidd, of Aberdeen, to the biographer, 
after Mr. Drew's decease, a confirmation of this opinion 
will be found. 
23 
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" Few men, in the present day, were Able fully to 
appreciate the genius of Samuel Drew. His want of 
conspicuous standing in society, and, most, his want of 
a proper academical education, prevented the native 
vigour of his soaring mind from appearing in its full 
splendour, and' his works from being read by the 
learned in colleges and universities. Yet I think, in 
time, they will find their way into the schools of learn- 
ing, not only in Britain, but throughout the whole 
republic of letters. 

^' In his Essay upon the Immateriality and Immor- 
tality of the Human Soul, he had Locke as a guide ; 
and yet, in many things, he has exceeded his master. 
In his Essay on the Being and Attributes of the 
Deity, he had Clarke before him ; and he is far more 
profound than Clarke on that sublime subject. But in 
his Essay upon the Identity and Resurrection of the 
Human Body, he had no guide. Here his whole 
capacity is shown, in its native energy and power of 
thought; here his vigorous mind displays its great 
natural resources, in unfolding a subject so deep and 
so interesting. In this he appears Samuel Drew in- 
deed. The day will come, when his mind and self- 
taught genius will appear to the learned ; and justice 
will be done to his writings after he is long in 
the grave." 
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SECTION X. 



THE OHBISTIAN, — THE COUNSELLOR. — THE PBEAGHER. 



Of Mr. Drew's sentiments and feelings as a Christian, 
his works, his public ministrations, and his letters 
supply all the information we require. He left no me- 
moranda descriptive of his progressive advances in 
personal piety ; but in his ordinary deportment a diary 
is found equivalent towhole volumes of religious detaiL 
His conversion to God, the circumstances which pre- 
ceded it, and the influence of Christianity upon his 
general conduct, are already known to the reader. 
When the light of Heaven beamed upon hia benighted 
understanding, he entered upon a new era of existence. 
He then feU that he had a soul ; and, as he describes 
the sensations of his infancy when under his mother's 
instruction, his heart again ^' glowed with unutterable 
delight." There was noifr an aim and a purpose in his 
being. 

It was one of his favourite positions, that Christian- 
ity, when properly influential, changes the spring of 
human action. Being redeemed from selfishness by di- 
vine grace, he now began to live for the good of others. 
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Yet, thoagh active and zealous in recommending that 
religion which he felt to be ** the power of Glod unto 
salvation," there was nothing in his deportment wild 
or enthusiastic ; nothing calculated to offend. To per- 
suade, to advise, or to reprove, was a duty from which 
he never shrank ; but he did not imagine that religious 
doctrines are to be obtruded upon every company, and 
forced into every conversation. To special modes of 
doing good he was never indifferent ; and every bene- 
volent institution found in him a ready £riend and an 
efficieirt advocate. 

The following are instances of his faithfulness in 
discharging apprehended duty. 

In a steamer, one of his fellow-passengers speaking 
in a very scoffing manner of religion and the scriptures, 
Mr. Drew expressed his regret that he should treat a 
serious subject with so much levity ; and finding the 
young man intelligent and candid, he entered into con- 
versation with him on the evidences of Christianity, 
and the nature of evangelical faith. Although an en- 
tire stranger, he very soon aflter addressed to him a 
long letter, in which, after a fuller investigation of 
the subject, he affectionately counselled him to re- 
nounce those sceptical notions which would assuredly 
embitter his dying moments. 

A gentleman, about to receive ordination, remarked 
to Mr. Drew, that he should think it his duty as a 
clergyman to quit a company where he witnessed any 
breach of morality or decorum. " As a private Chris- 
tian, or an uninfluential member of society," said Mr- 
Drew, '^ that might be the most judicious course ; bat^ 
as a gentleman and a minister, I think you would be 
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remiss in your duty, did you not add reproof to disap- 
probation." Regulating bis own conduct by this rule, 
he once, when dining in a large, mixed company, so 
pointedly reproved a gentleman who commenced an in- 
delicate song, as to cause him to withdraw in confusion 
from the table. 

Mr. Drew's christian experience, (adopting the com- 
mon phrase,) was without any material fluctuation. 
Sustained by a vigorous faith which rarely exhibited 
a symptom of weakness, an even tranquillity marked 
his course. He knew very little of depression or of 
ecstacy. By him the apostolic benediction, " Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts," seemed to have 
been fully realized; and to many of his christian 
friends, who, at seasons, appeared to feel " more abun- 
dant joy," he was the means of administering conso- 
lation and comfort, when the bright shining of their 
Lord's countenance was for a time obscured. " How 
often," said an old Christian, have I been since com- 
forted by his remark, when I spoke of being in a very 
gloomy and uncomfortable state of mind : ' The clouds 
' may come between us and the sun ; but the sun still 
* shines, and ere long the clouds will pass away.' " 

Look where we may among his writings, published 
and unpublished, we see the out-breakings of the 
christian spirit. Appended to his c»rdinary business 
memoranda, such expressions as these : " Thanks be 
to God," " Thanks be to the Lord for all his mercies," 
" For this and every mercy bestowed upon me, God 
be praised," frequently occur. Scarcely a domestic let- 
ter of his can be perused in which there is not some 
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pious wisby some serious advice, or some holy breath- 
ing; and his epistles of friendship glow with the 
same hallowed feeling. Was not his whole life, from 
the period of his conversion, a christian diary ? And 
might he not, with propriety, be associated with those 
members of an early christian church, of whom it was 
said, " Ye are our epistle, — known and read of all 
men"? 

His conviction of the supreme importance of per* 
sonal religion was thus expressed, when writing to a 
friend : '^ That philosophy which does not lead our 
views to heavenly objects, and teach us to prepare 
fbr eternity, is vain and delusive. Modem libertines, 
by ' spiking up their inch of reason on the point of 
philosophic wit called argument,' will laugh at this, 
as the language of dotage or enthusiasm. Be it so* 
I hope I shall form my calculations for eternity i 
in which, whether it be a reality or a chimera^ I am 
not afraid of being derided by them hereafter.** 

To the same purport, he remarks, in one of his do- 
mestic letters, '' Sublunary bliss, is, at the best, a 
sickly plant, and no care or culture can give it per* 
manence, or preselhre it from the effect of storms. That 
only is durable which blooms in the regions of immor-' 
ttflity, where it will flourish in perennial verdure. Let 
us, then, look for it there." 

In an early period of his literary correspondence 
with Dr. Kidd, he says, '^ While we thus calculate 
ou future avocations, we ought not to forget that our 
iirmest footing may, on a sudden, fail us, and, in an 
instant, summon us before the tribunal of Him whoee 
being and perfections we endeavour to trace. This 
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thought sometimes stimulates me to action, because 
the moments that can be improved are very few ; at 
others it stagnates all my pursuits, and the necessity 
of preparing to meet my God swallows up every other 
consideration. To pass through time with an eye 
constantly fixed on eternity, I trust is my principal 
object. My only hopes of heaven are founded on the 
life and death of our Lord Jesus ; and I expect a 
quah'fication for the heavenly inheritance only through 
the influence of his Holy Spirit." 

Ardour of devotion, or warmth of fee^g in pious 
exercises, Mr. Drew would have been the last person 
to condemn ; but to any thing like noise or confusion 
in religious meetings, he was constitutionally, as well 
as theoretically, adverse. He has sometimes said, '^At 
such seasons I can never exercise deep devotion. A 
sensation of disgust overpowers my better feelings- 
Such things are to me what the wind was to the 
traveller in the fable : they seem to make me button 
up my coat, and retire within myself." 

In reply to one who asked his opinion of religious 
revivals, he wrote : " If the phrase, revival of relu 
giotiy be taken in its proper sense, as denoting the 
extension and increase of vital godliness, I should be 
no Christian were I to view it with indifference or 
aversion. If you couple it with noise and excited 
feeling, (and without these many people would think 
the term inapplicable,) I pause before I either approve 
or condemn. In point of reason, speculation, propriety, 
and decorum, my voice is decidedly against the man- 
ner ; and if I thought that it was the effect of human 
artifice operating upon weak intellects and strong 
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passions, I would condemn it altogether. But when, 
without any ground for this suspicion, I see the pro- 
fligate reclaimed, the .abandoned reformed, and the 
vicious undergoing a moral renovation, I abandon all 
my fine-spun objections, and remain silent at a spec- 
tacle so salutary in its effects, and so mysterious in its 
process." 

To a member of a Baptist church he wrote thus : 
*^ I have lived long enough to see the imperfection of 
all creeds and hypotheses ; and, as I advance in years, 
I find myself more and more receding from inficdli- 
bility. I have found questions started by advocates 
on each side, which their opponents can never satis- 
factorily answer ; and, quitting the dogmas of sect and 
party, I perceive stability in nothing but fearing God, 
working righteousness, and relying for salvation on 
the mercy of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
On the disputes between Calvinists and Arminians, it 
would be folly [for me to attempt to decide. I have 
embraced Arminianism, as being, in my views, most 
congenial with reason and the word of God. But 
different men think differently, and it is not for me to 
arraign them at my tribunal. They have the same 
right to think for themselves that I have for myself ; 
and I have no more right to form a creed for them 
than they have for me. Whenever I see a man fear- 
ing God and working righteousness, christian charity 
directs me to look on him with a favourable eye. The 
sacred pages contain the plan of salvation. Jesus is 
the only way to the Father. The Holy Spirit is the 
mighty agent through which alone the soul is trans- 
formed. From His influence every good thought and 
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word and work proceed ; and faith in the merits of 
the Saviour can be no longer genuine than while it 
leads to practical godliness. These, and a few other 
particulars, constitute the essentials of my creed ; and 
subordinate branches I give to the men who 

* to the fierce contention bring 

Innumerable force of spirits armed.' " 

In another letter to the same person, he remarked : 
" While the love of God occupies the heart, and prac- 
tical godliness reigns in the life, there will be little 
room for contention, and less disposition to view non- 
essentials through a magnifjing-glass. I am inclined 
to think, that there is not a point on which Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Methodists differ, which the dis- 
passionate of aU parties will not reduce to the class of 
non-essentials ; and on all these we should do well to 
take the good old patriarchal advice, ^ See that ye fall 
not out by the way.' Those who have more religion 
in their heads than in their hearts, are generally ready 
to brandish their polemical weapons ; and, when suc- 
cessful, they rejoice more at conquest than at the 
thought of having advanced the cause of truth. If 
we put one sect to decide upon the destiny of others, 
but few will be permitted to enter heaven. 
' One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own Spirit fell ; 
Another deems him instrument of hell.' " 

In censuring unchristian conduct, exposing un- 
scriptural doctrine, or maintaining what he believed 
to be the truth, he always acted with reference to the 
maxim, " Think, and let think." A spirit of intoler- 
ance he detested ; and he carried his aversion from 
bigotry so far, that some were half disposed to ac- 
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cose him of latitudinarian principles. ** Nothiog," 
said he, ^* grieves me so much as to see professed 
ministers of the gospel of peace, whose charity has 
been smothered by their zeaJ, going about with the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, liberally or illiberally 
dealing out destruction and perdition to all who differ 
from them. For my part, I pray, 

* Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.* " 

The reader who has become thus far acquainted 
with Mr. Drew's character and catholic spirit, will fed 
no surprise in learning that in the metropolis, as well 
as in Cornwall, he was frequently invited to officiate 
in other pulpits than those belonging to the Wesleyan 
Methodists. He felt pleasure in acceding to such re- 
quests, because he delighted to witness, to foster, and 
to gratify the liberal spirit which originated such invi- 
tations. Yet, when an attempt was made to detach 
him from the Methodists, by certain wealthy and in- 
fluential individuals in London offering to build for 
him a new independent church, and to guarantee him 
a handsome income, the spirit of his reply was, ^ I 
dwell among mine own people." To Wesleyan Me- 
thodism he was attached by various ties ; and from its 
communion he had no desire to separate. 

Like his friend Dr. Clarke, he believed that in 
England, the national establishment, with all its alleged 
defects, had been a national blessing ; and more than 
once he said, •* From all that I have seen, there 
is no section of the church universal that would have 
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used power with such moderation as the ministers of 
the Church of England." 

Conversing one day with his family on the final 
condition of the heathen world, Mr. Drew remarked, 
" I have watched the progress of opinion on this 
point, and am glad to observe, that of late it has in- 
clined to the more charitable side of the question. 
For many years (perhaps to raise the sympathy of 
Christians in their behalf) it was the custom to de- 
nounce as inevitably lost all who are not blessed with 
the knowledge of the gospel. For my own part, I 
have always lamented the reprobating system, which 
I believe to be equally opposed to reason and to scrip- 
ture. In my judgment, the heathens are much like 
ships on a voyage without chart or compass; and, 
though ten thousand may be wrecked, some among 
them may reach their destined haven." 

Writing, as editor of the Imperial Magazine, to a 
gentleman who was then a contributor to its pages, and 
is now the editor of an influential daily paper, Mr. 
Drew says, "In looking over your letter, it appears 
that you found your conclusion of the final perdition 
of the heathen, on your not being able to perceive how 
their salvation is possible. If my view of your state- 
ment be correct, you will permit me to hint, that your 
conclusion is not legitimately borne out by your pre- 
mises.. Your inability to perceive how the heathen 
can be saved, is simply negative; but your conclusion^ 
therefore they must perish, is positive. Now, no ne- 
gative premises can support such a positive conclusion ; 
and an attempt to force the inference is to make igno- 
rance thjs basis of knowledge. Not being able to 
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perceive how they can be saved, will warrant you in 
withholding your assent to their actual salvatioiiy hot 
this will not furnish you with a fair ground for con- 
cluding that therefore they are lost." 

A young minister complaining one day that he had 
received an anonymous letter^ censuring his pulpit 
oratory, — " Don't heed it," said Mr. Drew, " any 
further than to profit by its observations, if true. I 
have had scores of such letters since I became an au- 
thor, and postage to pay. They never trouble me, and 
I generally put them into the fire. But these letters 
are sometimes of use. Our good qualities we' may 
learn from our fHends; from our enemies we may 
chance to discover our defects." 

Never was there a more candid hearer of other 
preachers, or one less prone to pass an unkind remark 
on their sermons. If he noticed any thing which be 
thought improper or erroneous, it was to themselves 
only that he named it, and always in such a way as to 
win their afifection. While some of hb young ac- 
quaintances would be criticising, with undue freedom, 
a discourse which they had heard, or discussing the 
respective merits and demerits of preachers, he would 
smoke his pipe in silence, or interrupt the regular suc- 
cession of pufifs by an occasional note of disapproba- 
tion. " How is it, Mr. Drew, asked one of the 
critics, that you never give us your opinion upon these 
matters ? " "I will tell you," replied he. " In certain 
instances, when I have said any thing of the kind, my 
remarks have been propagated, and not without em- 
bellishment. I find that my opinions are quoted as 
indisputable authority ; and therefore, unless they are 
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altogether favourable, I refrain bom. expressing them. 
They would only tend to prejudice the people, to pain 
the preacher's mind, and mar his usefulness." ** But 
you would not blame us, would you, sir, for giving our 
opinions?" *^ I would have no one criticise a sermon 
till he has attempted to preach one. After you have 
addressed a congr^ation, you will better understand 
a preacher's sensations and difficulties. And remember 
this, in all your criticisms, — the hand thai cannot buUd 
a hovel may demolish a palace/* 

A gentleman, who had placed himself under Mr. 
Drew's private instruction in London, writes thus: — 
<' As a spiritual adviser, he displayed an accurate know- 
ledge of the human heart. He had a peculiarly af- 
fectionate method of enforcing on the conscience the 
solemn precepts of religion ; and on its promises and 
consolations he delighted to expatiate. His affection 
for the members of his charge, and his fervent prayers 
for their spiritual welfare, will loug be remembered. 
For myself, I may truly say, he was my father in 
Christ ; and to his advice and kind instructions, under 
divine grace, I owe much spiritual good. His views 
of scripture truth, and the importance of vital piety 
were free from enthusiasm, and were evidently the 
result of the calm convictions of reason, confirmed 
and strengthened by the powerful and abiding in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. He was pre-eminently a 
RATIONAL Christian, and held in subordinate estima- 
tion those sudden bursts of feeling and physical ex- 
citement which are considered by many as infallible 
signs of a high state of religious impression." 
24 
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Some of Mr. Drew's valaable ol)flervati(»i8» as a 
spiritual counsellor^ will be found in the following 
paragraphs. 

In reply to the question of a joung friend, he wrote, 
^' Between the temptations of Satan, and the evil in- 
clinations of our hearts, the distinction is not alwajs 
evident. Temptations generally assail us through 
our inclinations, and give to them a degree of strength, 
which, otherwise, they could not exercise. Tempt- 
ation also furnishes food for evil inclination, by placing 
objects in our way ; as fishermen bait their hooks to 
catch the finny tribes. In both cases, our duty is to 
suppress evil inclination, and to resist temptation ; and 
this power, through divine grace, may be attained. 
The temptations of to day, if resisted, will lose much 
of their force to-morrow, but when yielded to, they ac- 
quire double strength.** 

To an inquirer respecting the tendency of works of 
fiction, he replied, '^ Too many, certainly are injurious ; 
not becaiue they are fictitious, but because their matter 
is such as creates a morbid appetite. Fiction has been, 
and may be made, the vehicle of most important in- 
struction. Parable, which is one of its forms, was the 
favourite mode of teaching of Christ himself; and in 
fable we have transmitted to us the choice lessons of 
ancient wisdom. Well constituted tales are illustra- 
tions of moral precept ; they render that plain which 
many people scarcely know how to apply in practice. 
Unhappily, many of our modern works of fiction, by 
delineating passion rather than character, and giving 
distorted views of life, morals, and religion, are more 
likely to be iigurlous than beneficial" On the same 
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topic he further remarked, ^^ Publications of this class 
may be made subservient to the interests of religion» 
moralitj, and yirtue. Many will read a lively tale who 
will not enter into a serious subject; and, having 
caught the moral which lies concealed beneath the nar- 
rative, their conduct may be regulated by a principle 
which they acquired by accident." 

In reply to a lady who inquired whether he thought 
it wrong for a person who felt very great pleasure in 
good music, to go to such a place as the theatre, to 
hear Faganini play the violin, he said, ** J. am the 
worst person in lie world of whom you should ask 
such a question ; for I take no pleasure in music, and 
feel no gratification in the best performances. As to 
myself, I would not step across the room to hear 
Faganini, or all the ninnies in the world. I would keep 
to the good old maxim, ^ Touch not, taste not, handle 
not.' I would rather a person would not go to the 
theatre at all." *^ But suppose a person were to be in 
London, who felt excessively delighted with good 
music, on the violin especially, and was so circum- 
stanced that he could hear Faganini at no other place 
than the theatre during his stay, should you object to 
his gratifying his taste in a theatre ?" *^ Under such 
circumstances I might say, with a less fallible moralist, 
* Neither do I condemn thee.' '* " Ferhaps you would 
say also, ^ Go, and sin no more.' " '^ I left that for 
you to infer," was the reply. 

To another, who asked him whether our afifections 
are voluntary, he said, ** Indirectly they are. We may 
avoid olgects that would entangle them, and seek those 
by which they ought to be engaged." 
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Talking of the yarious gradatioDB of infidelity^ Mr. 
Drew remarked, ** It is the grand error of Deasm to 
make reason the ultimate judge, not onlj of the facii 
contained in revelation, but of the naiureoSiihoBettyciB, 
and the manner in which they exist Socinianism is 
nothing more than Deism refined. It takes shelter 
under the letter of revelation, and is the more danger- 
ous because it is the more specious.'' 

Falling accidentally into the company of an intel- 
ligent young man, who had imbibed sceptical notions 
req^cting religion, Mr. Drew, after meeting his ob- 
jections at the time by dispassionne argument^ soon 
afterwards wrote to him : ^< On the awful subjects of 
necessary existence, eternity, immensity, and absolute 
perfection, there can be no end to the questions which 
may be asked; and it is utterly impossible that a 
finite mind can fully comprehend them. He, there- 
fore, who will not be satisfied with the evidence of 
facts, unless he can comprehend the manner <^ them, 
is sure to be ^ in wandering mazes lost.' Hfor must 
we confine these remarks to the region of infinities. 
In the vast empire of nature, of providence, and of 
grace, we find ourselves enveloped in impenetrable 
mysteries. We know no more of the real essence of 
matter than we do of spirit ; and we know little more 
of the nature of spirit, than we do of etemi^. In 
providence, the analogical mystery holds on; and in 
the kingdom of divine grace we trace the mysterious 
footsteps of the Deity. In such cases, we can trace the 
connexion between a few links of the vast chain, but 
all rational speculation must finally end in simple faith 
and humble adoration. In all our inquiries^ we should 
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take, care that we launch not beyond our depth, nor 
attempt to decide when we evidently find ourselves in* 
OHnpetent to judge. Speculation, though it may be 
pleasant, can never be profitable, unless we make it 
subservient to our eternal interests. Eternity is our 
home ; and for this future habitation we ought to pro- 
vide." 

To a person disposed to indulge in unavailing re- 
gret, he remarked, ^'Life, in every department, has its 
evils, firom which no condition can wholly exempt us ; 
but there is another and a better world, where these 
calamities are unknown. To secure an interest in thai 
future state of rest and peace, is the great object to 
which dl other things should be rendered subservient ; 
since the gi^t business of life is to prepare for death« 
and that of time to prepare for eternity.*^ 

Writing from London, to his youngest daughter, 
who was then visiting her Cornish friends, he says, 
<< You are now, my dear child, fast verging towards 
maturity ; let it, therefore, be your constant care, that 
your mental and moral improvement keep pace with 
your bodily powers. Human nature is so constituted, in 
its present state, that our passions and understandings 
move onward from infancy to maturity in progressive 
order. It is, however, painful to observe, that, in the 
majority of human beings, the passions outgrow the 
judgment ; and, when this is the case, the man is sunk 
in the animal, and the intellectual garden produces a 
crop of weeds, if not of poisonous vegetation. To 
prevent this, care, diligence, and unremitting perse- 
verance are necessary, to make the moral and intel- 
lectual culture keep pace with the animal propensities* 
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Where this is neglected, we reach maturity in a state 
of mental deformity, and are compelled, finally, to take 
our stand among the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water, who form the drudges of the c(Hnmunity. 

^' Above all, do not forget that all your exertions 
after intellectual attainments require the sanctifying 
influence of divine grace, to be rendered truly yaluabla 
Let this, therefore, be the object of your daily pursuitt 
by unfeigned prayer. He who lives under the do- 
minion of his passions is an animal ; he who rises no 
faigh|r than the cultivation of intellect is, in the sight 
e^ thoughtless mortals, a rational p^losopher ; but he 
who looks beyond this state of existence, and cultivates 
an acquaintance with God, as an heir of immortali^, 
becomes a Christian, and enjoys the felicities of tlds 
life without forfeiting his interest in another. Hence^ 

' A Christian is the highest style of man.' " 

On the nature of true happiness, he wrote thus to a 
young female correspondent : ^' That the human soul 
is immortal, and must retain its susceptibility of pain 
or pleasure through eternity, I flatter myself yon will 
not doubt. And, if this be admitted, it would be folly 
to talk of happiness which bears no relation to futu- 
rity. That happiness is not essential to human nature 
in its present state, the sigh which heaves your bosom 
when you read this will probably inform you. If not 
essential, then it must be derived ; and between the 
object which confers, and the disposition which re- 
ceives the blessing, there must be an agreement. B^ 
therefore, we derive our happiness from any thing 
which eternity cannot furnisb, all our felicity must be 
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confined to time ; but surely, my friend will not call 
that happiness which gives felicity in time, but confers 
none in eternity. True happiness must consist in 
something which can neither expire nor change, but 
must run parallel with our being ; and our qualifica- 
tion for its enjoyment can be found only in the re- 
semblance which we bear to Him on whom we must 
be dependant for ever." 

Writing to his sister on the subject of /at<A, he re- 
marked, '^ Between our safety and our enjoyment there 
is an essential difference. Our safety depends open 
the genuineness or quality of our faith; our enjoy* 
ment, upon its strength or quantity. Forgetting this 
distinction, many mourn when they have more reison 
to rejoice. Our safety is connected by faith with the 
efficacy of the atonement ; and, if faith be genuine, 
though, through its weakness, our enjoyment may be 
little, yet, as it unites us to the Saviour, our felicity in 
an eternal world will be secure, even while we * pass 
the time of our sojourning here in fear.' Little faith 
is always attended with doubts and fears, above which 
strong faith mounts ; but safety is as much the lot of 
the one as of the other. The strength or weakness of 
faith may, and will, affect our ei\joyments, and have a 
considerable influence on pur joys and sorrows ; but 
both that which is strong and that which is weak lays 
hold of Christ, who is the foundation of all our 
hope." 

And again. " You say that your doubts partly arise 
f%m your being unable to name the time and place 
when the important change was wrought. And cau 
you really think that Qone are safe but those who can 
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ipecify such particulars ? Remember the case of him 
who had been bom blind. When questioned as to 
particulars, his reply was, * One thing I know, whereas 
I was blind, now I see/ This was an argument that 
the whole Jewish sanhedrim could not answer. There 
was a time when no one was thought converted, who 
could not state * time when, manner how, and place 
where ?' But this is now become partially obsolete. 
Let me entreat you to ^ cast not away your confidence, 
which hath grettt recompense of reward* * Be thou 
fiEuthful unto death, and Gk)d wUl give thee a crown of 
life/ I know the natural bent <^ your mind is to 
dwell on the gloomy sides of life and death, of the 
dispensations of Providence, and even ci time and 
eternity. A mind thus constituted will fed with ago* 
nizing acuteness what would but lightly affect another, 
accustomed to look on the luminous side of the pic- 
ture. It is this morbid sensibility that leads 3rou, in 
spiritual matters, to doubt your safety, even. when 
every thing in scripture, reason, and the experience of 
all genuine Christians, dictates a different result, and 
points to a different conclusion. This, I should ap« 
prebend, arises from your making the momentary 
feelings of your mind the criterion of your safety. I 
could never see any occasion for your fears and ap« 
prehensions, and would advise you, if possible, to give 
them to the moles and to the bats, calmly relying on 
the merits of a crucified Saviour, in whom you trust, 
and who has promised you shall never be confounded.** 

To the inquiries of his son, respecting the evideneet 
ftnd doctrines of Christianity, he replied, '^ On the 
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divine origin of the scriptures, the evidence is cumu" 
Uuive; and it must be gathered from a combination of 
facts, incidents, predictions, ^prodigies, and events, 
which unite together to form the immovable basis on 
which it rests. From its own nature, the divine origin 
of the scriptures, if true, must be an historical fact. 
Now no historical fact can be known by intuition ; it 
cannot be demonstrated ; it will not admit of sensitive 
proof. Moral certainty is the highest species of proof 
of which it can be susceptible. Hence the evidence is 
cumulative. This evidence of moral certainty it has ; 
and he who expects to find it supported by a higher 
degr^ of evidence, acts a part which is truly irra- 
tional. To combine together the varied branches of 
this evidence must be the work of time and leisure* 
This has been done by Newton, Locke, Boyle, and 
other moral philosophers, in such a manner as to place 
their own minds in a state of settled conviction. 
Compare the present state of the Jews with the pre- 
dictions which relate to them, and the finger of Grod 
will become visible in both. This approximates very 
nearly to sensitive proof. The primitive progress of 
the gospel proves its origin to be divine. The internal 
spiritual experience of true believers affords an evi- 
dence which is incontrovertible ; but then it is per- 
sonal, and its energy cannot be communicated by him 
who has it. 

^ But, admitting Christianity to be wrong, and 
Deism to be right. Christians have nothing to fear. 
Deism discards faith, and professes to cherish morality. 
Now, if the former be right, Christianity cannot be 
wrong ; because it inculcates morals on better prin- 
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ciples than Deism can produce. No man is a Christian 
whose morals will not rise higher than those which 
Deism recommends. But if, on the contrary, fSuth be 
essentially necessary to salvation, as Christianity as- 
serts, and Deism denies, the case of infidels must be 
dreadful indeed. The same argument will hold good 
with respect to Socinianism and the Atonement. The 
realities of eternity are too awful for speculative cu- 
riosity to manage, or even for human science to 
determine by any of its established rules. We may 
judge of facts; but the manner in which they exist 
must necessarily be unknown. Beason has its bound- 
aries ; and beyond these we must rely on whair Gk)d 
has revealed, although we may find many things which 
are utterly incomprehensible." 

To a further question, relative to the AUmemem^ 
he replied, '^ The end of the gospel is to set before us 
the readiness of Gk)d to save us ; and also to display 
the plan which he has established for our salvati<ML 
This plan is through the merits of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is vain for us to ask, whether Grod could 
not have discovered another way for the recovezy of 
human nature from its falL Our business is with 
what he has done, and with what he has revealed. 
No doubt, he could have devised methods for the sus- 
tenance of our lives, without the tedious process of 
nutrition drawn from food, which can only be procured 
by time and trouble. But we are assured, by evidence 
d priori, that the present method is the best, or, at 
least, that none could be better ; otherwise a Being of 
infinite wisdom must have adopted it. The same re- 
marks will apply, with equal force, to providence in all 
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its obscurities, and to the empire of grace in all its 
mysteries. No finite being can trace the ascending 
scale of infinite possibilities ; so that we are compelled 
to trust Grod where we cannot trace his ways. Pray 
to God to give you internal religion, and then theories 
will appear of comparatiyely small importance. ^ Christ 
in us the hope of glory' will prove his divinity ; and 
feeling ^redemption through his blood the forgive- 
ness of sins ' will substantiate the atonement which 
he has made." 

On the subject of personal religion and Christian 
fellowship, Mr. Drew wrote : " Independently of its 
peculiar modes, the great realities of religion have a 
claim upon us. By nature we are sinners. We can- 
not save ourselves. Supernatural assistance is there- 
fore necessary ; and this can come only from God. A 
deep sense of our unworthiness and wants, and a firm 
persuasion that God, through Jesus Christ, is ready to 
receive sinners, are the only qualifications which are 
necessary to our coming to the Saviour. Faith and 
prayer are inseparably, connected. Prayer is the 
means of application; faith, that of union. Faith, in 
its first operations, is prospective; it anticipates, and 
expects, and waits for, pardon for the soul. Hence 
faith precedes justification, and is the instrument of 
it. But when a sense of pardon is communicated to 
the soul, faith has also a retrospective operation, and is 
accompanied with gratitude and love. From this feel- 
ing, practical obedience springs ; and the grace with 
which it is accompanied, tends to purify the heart. 
Such, in my view, are the outlines of experimental 
and practice godliness. 
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" Tou will plainly perceive, fh»n the preceding de- 
lineations, that name, and sect, and mode, and cere- 
mony, have no real connexion whatever with genuine 
religion. They may co-exist, or they may be dis« 
joined. The jewel may be possessed where the trip- 
pings are not, and the trappings may be where Ihe 
jewel is absent. On these acconnts, I wish yoo to 
mature your mind <m the propriety of becoming a 
member of the Methodist society, that, having fixed, 
you may feel no wish to retract. Far be it from me 
to drop these hints, to deter you, or to throw obstades 
in your way. On the contrary, I rather consider them 
as rational inducements ; being well assured, thai the 
more minutely you examine the Methodist doetrinei^ 
the more fblly you will be convinced of their being 
both scriptural and rationaL And I am firmly per^ 
suaded, that there is more sterling piety among the 
Methodists than among any other denomination of 
Christians with whom I am acquainted. 

** That christian communion is recommended in 
scripture, is a truth too evident* to be disputed. And 
we are cautioned against ^forsaking the assembling 
o£ ourselves together.' Indeed, it is by this that we 
mutually help each other, and provoke one another to 
love and good works. It is by this that we guard each 
other from falling a prey to temptation, and receive 
assistance in being restored, when overcome by any 
evil. Great and manifold are the advantages which 
arise from christian fellowship on earth, as preparatory 
to a conmiunion of the saints in heaven. Neverthe- 
less, we must not expect to find perfection in any 
society that is formed of mortals. Frailties, imper* 
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fections, errocs^ and deviations {rcnak rectitude, seem to 
be incorporated with the nature of man ; so just it is, 

* That troait friends, through error, wound our peace.' 
But what are these imperfections, when compared with 
the advantages which are connected with Aem ? Naj, 
what are they, when compared with the evils which 
we must endure if we would avoid them ? " 

In repij to an inquiry, respectiiig asiuranee tf 
sdlfvationy Mr. Drew wrote : ^' Bestricting the expres- 
sion, kingdom of God, to mean salvation^ you ask, 
^ How shall I know when I am*thus saved ? ' I admit, 
that the common answer, ' By the witness of the Spirit,' 
is vague and indefinite ; and perhaps a particular de- 
finition is impossible. Inseparable from a conscious- 
ness of GU>d's forgiveness, there are, however, certain 
characteristic marks which are properly descriptive, 
although they convey no definition oi the thing. 
First : The soul that experiences the salvation of God 
feels gratitude towards Him for every spiritual blessing. 
Secondly: This gratitude is accompanied with a de- 
gree of love towards Him, and we love Him because He 
first loved us. Thirdly : Gratitude implies confidence 
in His mercies ; and tlds confidence is faith. Fourthly : 
This gratitude leads to obedience, not from a dread of 
punishment, but from a sense of duty and obligation. 
Fifthly: This gratitude is accompanied with internal 
peace ; and peace presupposes a removal of condemna- 
tion. These are marks of a spiritual salvation. But 
in what degree these must be experienced, so as to 
form a distinguishing criterion, perhaps none but God 
can discern. If we feel these marks in any degree, 
let us be thankful ; and, through the exercise of thank- 
2S 
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fulness for past mercies^ we shall assoredlj hare mofte. 
Salvatum does not^ in ererj stage of its existence, 
imply peffect campleHon; tcftf if this were the case^ it 
would implj glorification also. Our Lord saysy ** Ye 
IHttst be .bom again." St. John, in his Epistles^ ad- 
dresses Christians as '^little children," as '^ young 
JUaeUp*' and aa ** {athen." To be bom is to hejuttified. 
This is salration in primitive possession. Afterward 
the work is progressive. On this side the grsve^ it has 
its completion in sanctification, or the purification of our 
natures ; and on the other side, in complete glorifica- 
tion. Without doubt, it is the privilege of every 
child of God to have all the blessings He has promiBed 
on this side eternity in actual eojoyment. Bat, al- 
though I admit it to be the privilege of all, to have 
every blessing thus in actual possession, and to have 
an indubitable evidence of it, I dare not say we are 
on all occasions under the displeasure of Ood with- 
out it. The degrees of evidence are so various, that 
the perfect discrimination of them is known only to 
God. With every evidence of the Divine favour, we 
should be delighted ; and though it be but small, yet 
we should be careful not to cast away our confidence 
in the mercy and the promises of Grod." 

The following expostulation is extracted from a long 
letter, addressed by Mr. Drew about the year 1803, 
to an early acquaintance who had emigrated to the 
United States, and had there avowed a disbelief of 
the Bible and of Christianity. 

** In the course of my journey through life, I have 
met with infidels of different grades of genius and of 
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judgment ; but all I have hitherto encountered must 
be ranked under two classes, the philosopher and the 
buffix>n ; the man who investigates with a desire to 
obtain truth, and he who laughs at what would restrain 
his passions, merely because he cannot comprehend tha 
fixed relations which subsist between things. These 
two descriptions comprise the whole of that grmif 
who prefer St. Evremond to St. FaoL Hen of <he 
first dass are entitled to a serious reply ; the others 
deserve a madhouse rather than argument Principles 
they have none ; and the answer they best merit, is a 
publication of their own absurdities. To which of 
these classes you belong, I cannot presume to say. I 
once was in the habit of the strictest intimacy and 
friendship with you. You then venerated all we held 
sacred. The importance of Christianity had then 
made a deep, but, it seems, not a lasting, impression on 
your mind. It is from these circumstances alone that 
I judge you have not bartered your impressions for 
ridicule, nor suffered yourself to be overborne by ar- 
rogance and disdain. It is from hence, I shall consider 
myself as writing to a rational man, who will give my 
arguments all the credit they deserve, and weigh wdl 
the import of those subjects which involve his interest 
in a future state of being. 

^' The great question before us is not whether Me- 
thodbm be right or wrong, or whether Calvinism can 
be supported by argument or authority, but whether 
Christianity itself be true or false. In this question, 
the vices of individuals have no concern. Whether 
clergymen be knaves or honest men, whether Popery 
be preferable to Ptotestanism, or more accordant with 
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the BiUe, is foreign to the point in band. The 
base oondnct of nominal Christians, the avarioe of 
priests, the low cunning of sectarian teachers, tiie apos« 
tasy of myriads, may sufficiently mark the individuals 
themselves, and develope the secret springs by which 
they have been actuated ; but all these things can have 
m> more rdation to the principles of Christianity than 
motion can have to figure, or than virtue can have to 
sound. There are few instances which more forcibly 
discover that intellectual derangement which we wish 
to conceal, than that which would lead ns to ai^gne 
against the real excellence of any principles, from the 
abuses to which these principles are liable. It shows 
either an unsound judgment or a vicious heart. You 
will perceive, while I apply this sentiment to you, 
that' I involve myself in a difficulty which I feel some 
hesitation to avow. I must impeach either your judg- 
ment or your sincerity. I am loath to do either ; but 
since I must do one, I shall impeach the former. 

'' There are few things which cannot be abused. 
It is the case with every blessing of human life, with 
aU its externals, with our intellectual and our bodily 
powers ; and even Providence itself whenever it comes 
forth to meet mankind, is spumed from us with in* 
dignity and contempt. The prdlifie earth pranK>tes 
luxury ; and luxury produces diseases both of mind 
and body. Ambition, with all its train of horrid evils, 
follows from the former; and the long catalogue of 
humah miseries will tell you all the rest. In this in« 
verted order of nature, can you suppose that Bevela- 
tion (admitting it to be true) can possibly escape ? If 
it could, it must have been more invulnerable than 
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€rod hiinsel£ The Author of our being has often 
been arraigned, and even His existence called into 
question. Who, then, can suppose that His word, even 
admitting it to be true, can have awaiting it a better 
fate ? Can you suppose that God would interfere in 
behalf of Bevelation, by miraculous interposition, while 
He suffers both Himself and His works to be arraigned 
without any visible interference ? Surely such an ex- 
pectation requires a credulity which the Bible knows 
nothing of; yet such is the absurdity which the faith 
of infidelity must swallow, while it denies the truth 
and value of Bevelation, because it is liable to abuse. 

<< Believe me, my friend, we are but too apt to form 
erroneous notions of our own understanding, both as 
to its nature and its extent. As to its nature, we are 
apt to conceive that it is an infallible standard, which 
is applicable to every thing, and to which every thing 
must bow. By this supposed line of immutable recti* 
tude, we presumptuously measure the throne of the 
Omnipotent, and estimate His very nature, and word, 
and works. I grant that the standard of reason is 
erected, and I pay my homage thereat ; but there are 
lines and boundaries beyond which reason dares not 
pass. Reason itself points out the limits of its own 
operations, and shrinks back with modesty and shame 
when we attempt to measure infinity. Among the 
various trifles of human life^ it is our indispensable 
guide ; and, even in things which are divine, nothing 
can be bdieved by us which contradicts its dictates. 
Nothing can be an article of my faith which is sub- 
versive of my understanding. I can never believe 
th^t to be true, which I know to be &Isep nor admit 
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that to be a part of mj creed, which ocmtradicts anj 
part of my positive knowledge. These are Mses in 
which authority can have no plea. But, in ten thou- 
sand cases, a fact may be above my compreheDnoD, 
without involying the least shadow of a contradiction. 
<' The origin of our reason and understanding rests 
in God ; and, strange as it may appear, I bdieve it 
nevertheless true, that our reason can he no longer 
right than while it acts in concert with the ways and 
nature of that God who first called us into being. 
Grod may, and does, exist independently of human rea- 
son ; but human reason cannot exist independent^ of 
Grod. Grod is the standard of right, and truth, and 
justice, as well as understanding ; in fine, of all per- 
fections, and all we possess. All we boast o^ all the 
criteria by which we judge of truth and fidsehood, 
and right and wrong, are ours only as we have them 
from Him, and are right only as they are assimilated 
to His perfections. But whenever we attempt to de- 
cide on the internal nature of any given fact which 
relates to God, and when we make our comprehension 
of the fact an ingredient in that decision, we then 
forsake our station in existence, and assume to our- 
selves that independency which is an incommunicable 
attribute of God. Under these circumstances^ it is a 
part attempting to comprehend a whole ; it is finite 
measuring infinite with a line ; it is limitation mea- 
suring that which is illimitable ; and it is placing that 
within the reach of numbers, which is confessedly in- 
# numerable. For human reason to decide upon what 
is reasonable or just with God, in the government of 
His creatures, is to suppose that we have entered the 
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arcana of Omnipotence, and made ourselves acquainted 
with the endless modifications of that which we al« 
low to be infinite, in all the relations which it bears 
toman. 

*' The various branches of reason never contradict 
one another, whether we find it in the bosom of man, 
or trace it to the throne of God. But for us, in the 
possession of perhaps the lowest stage of reason which 
God. has ever communicated to finite intelligences, 
to say what is reasonable or unreasonable, just or un- 
just, with respect to God, is a piece of presumptuous 
arrogance which I tremble to adopt, and which I hope 
you, my friend, will tremble to retain and carry with 
you from time to eternity." 

Having described Mr. Drew as a Private Christian, 
and as a Spiritual Mentor, we have finally to regard 
him as the Pulpit Minister. 

By a gentleman, who was his frequent auditor in 
the metropolis, the peculiarities of his preaching are 
thus recorded. ^' As is usual in the public ministra- 
tions of the Wesleyan Methodists, Mr. Drew's sermons 
were delivered extemporaneously, juad, though highly 
argumentative, were truly evangelicaL Notwith- 
standing his natural aptitude for abstruse and subtle 
disquisition, the various striking remarks with which 
his oral addresses abounded, were sure, even with re- 
gard to the plainest understanding, not only to rivet 
attention, but affect the heart. The impressiveness of 
his discourses could not be imputed to extravagance of > 
either voice or gesture ; • yet he was an energetic and aa * 
efficient preacher. This I attribute to his fervour of 
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Spirit ; to the unccnniiioii pains he took, first to select 
and submit an important prc^Kmtion, and then to prove 
what he prq)06ed ; and to his endeayoor to ezpUun, 
and enforce upon the judgment and conscience of the 
hearer, the truth under consideration. His discourse 
was usuaUy so linked together, from beginning to end, 
by a chain of consecutiye reascming, that, unless the 
hearer regarded each point as it was handled, the pfo- 
cess was disturbed, and the force of the whde weak- 
ened (»r lost. Superficial and drowsy hearers deemed 
him a dry preacher. To all such he must have been 
so. By the earnest and watchful listener no such 
complaint was made." 

His preliminary movements, when about to address 
a congregation, were not governed by the purest taste i 
but they had become so habitual, that to avmd them 
he must have placed himself under uncomfortable re* 
straint. Before he began his sermon, he invariably 
turned back the cuffs of his coat, that his hands might 
be at perfect liberty. After reciting his text^ ezpec* 
toration was the next process. Then, pausing so long, 
with an introverted eye, that a stranger might have 
supposed he had either forgotten his subject, or was 
unable to proceed with it, he would, in a calm, delibe- 
rate, and collected manner, enter upon his introduction. 
Two or three divisions formed the total of his arti* 
ficial arrangement ; and sometimes, without any such 
aid, he would follow out his leading thought^ and push 
the inquiry to a conclusion. The truth expressed or 

• implied in the text being thus established by collateral 

* scripture evidence and a reference to abstract prin« 
ciples, be would point out its peculiar application to 
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the auditory, and conclude with solemn appeals to 
their judgment and their conscience. His voice, dis- 
tinct throughout, would hecome elevated and impas- 
sioned as he kindled with his subject ; and his words, 
slow at first, would, from the deepening current of his 
thoughts, acquire rapidity and power. Still he made 
no pretensions to the refinement of a finished preacher. 
He was not free from provincialisms ; and his broad 
pronundation of some words would have sounded 
harshly on the ear, were not the attention of his audi- 
tory so fully occupied with his matter as to forget his 
numner. 

Although some hearers could not follow out his 
train of reasoning, yet, from his incidental and pointed 
remarks, they were sure to derive information and 
benefit. His illustrations produced their full effect, 
when his arguments were but partially understood; 
and the consciences of those who listened were rarely 
insensible to the faithfulness of his admonitions. On 
the universal adaptation of the gospel message to the 
circumstances and expectations of mankind, he oflen 
dwelt and reasoned i whatever in the general economy 
of Providence appeared dark and doubtful, he felt 
pleasure in attempting to explain ; and he delighted 
to bring into a focus those scattered rays which play 
around jthe gloomiest dispensations, and to ^^ justify 
the ways of Gk>d to man." In exhibiting the various 
evidences of Christianity ; in repelling all attempts to 
weaken or undermine her walls and bulwarks ; in con- 
soling the afflicted, by directing their vision towards 
that glory that shall be revealed; and in pointing 
out the immutable bases of good and evil, and their 
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conseqaences in a future state of being, he expatiated 
in a region perfectly congenial with his thoughts and 
feelings. Probably he could have trained himself to a 
more minute and personal style of preaching had he 
deemed it necessary. Concluding^ with reference to 
the pulpit, as he did in his pursuit of knowledge, that 
^'one science only will one genius fit," he perhaps 
judged it preferable to yield to the preyailing bent of 
his mind, and to pursue that course in which he could 
move with the greatest freedom. 

When Mr. Drew first became a preacher, it was 
without that special conyiction, which some Christians 
deem indispensable, of being divinely called to the office. 
Believing it to be his duty, as he had opportunity, to 
*^ do good unto all men," he yielded to the judgment 
of his brethren, who thought him well qualified to 
take part in their pulpit labours. 

A homely testimony to his early abilities was given 
by the owner of a cottage, near St. Austell, where his 
ftrst attempts at preaching were made : ^^lUke Sammy 
Drew very well, because he always tells a good story.** 
Once, however, in maturer life, and when in the zenith 
of his reputation as an author, a discourse of his was 
followed by a more ambiguous compliment. A man 
in Cornwall, who, firom his deficient knowledge of any 
other subject than religion, was commonly styled ^ the 
fool," had obtained among ignorant hearers some noto* 
riety as a preacher. In a town where Mr. Drew had 
delivered an occasional sermon, one of the congrega- 
tion, on retiring from the chapel, was overheard to 
ask another, << Was not that the fool that preached ?" 

Elaborate in argument as Mr. Drew's pulpit ad« 
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dresses appeared, he bestowed little time on their 
preparation. To those who were best acquainted with 
his daily engagements, it was well known, that he had 
little leisure for study in reference to his public dis- 
courses. An hour's retirement was, in general, all that 
he needed, to speak from a new text. Composition 
would have been a term inapplicable to his sermons. 
Pen and ink he used very sparingly. The divisions 
which a text might suggest, and a few prominent ideas, 
were all that he was accustomed to note down. There 
are few of his sermons, so far as they are committed 
to writing, that occupy a larger space, in his rough 
manuscript, than six inches square ; and he, on one 
occasion, observed to a friend, ^^ I never but once 
wrote a sermon at length before I preached it, and 
that I spoiled." 

Without even this degree of preparation, he has 
been known to address a congregation. Whilst stop- 
ping at a friend's house in Cornwall, [after preaching, 
a person in company, who had attended the service, 
observing to him, that he had, on that occasion, sur- 
passed his usual ability, and other individuals concur- 
ring in the opinion, Mr. Drew said, '^ K it be true, it 
is the more singular, because my sermon was entirely 
impremeditated. I went into the pulpit designing to 
address you from another text ; but looking on the 
Bible, which lay open, that passage from which you 
heard me speak just now, * Prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel,' arrested my attention so forcibly as to put 
to flight my former ideas ; and, though I had never 
considered the passage before, I resolved instantly to 
make it the subject of my discourse." 
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It is a foible of some preachers, to be exceedingly 
sensitive to critical remarks upon their pulpit dis- 
courses. A qnestion implying doubt of any proposition 
of the speaker is half resented as an ofience. To sach 
a feeling Mr. Drew was an utter stranger. He ra- 
ther wished that every thing he advanced should be 
thoroughly sifted. A young lady, who heard him 
preach on the Atonement, not dearly und^^tanding 
his views on one particular point, ventoped, on leaving 
the chapel, with some apology for her {reedom, to tell 
him so. As they were passing along, he returned to 
that part of his sermon, gave a further Ulustradon of 
his arguments, and removed the difficulty. ^' Now, 
remember," said he, on parting, '^ whoiever you hear 
me assert any thing you do not fully understand, or 
which you think questionable, be sure to tell me of it, 
and persevere until you comprehend my meaning, and 
are satisfied of its truth." 

His discourses, although generally characterized 
by their abstract argumentation, were not uniformly 
so. He preached many sermons in which little of 
metaphysics was perceptible, though the hearer could 
not forget that he was listening to '^ a master of iBraeL" 
In the afternoon services in St. Austell, and at the 
meetings for prayer, he would frequently address the 
auditory upon particular religious topics, in a manner 
quite colloquiaL Indeed, he was peculiarly felicitous 
in explaining separately, and in deUil« the doctrines of 
Christianity; and never, perhaps^ was it done with 
more perman^t effect than in such ^spontaneous re- 
marks. His conceptions were dear; his language 
perspicuous and precise ; and he possessed the happy 
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facultj of throwing out into strong relief the promi- 
nent features of a subject, so that it could not fail to 
be noticed, and retained in the memory. At other 
times, when a portion of scripture presented itself in 
confirmation of some vagrant but important thought, 
he would aeize on it, examine it, refer it to its prin- 
ciples, carry it out to its consequences, and afterwards 
note down, in a few words, the process and the result, 
as materials for a future sermon. 

In his prayers there was very little of excursive 
flight or variety of language. Doubtless he felt that 
" the good and evil of eternity are too ponderous for 
the wings '' of imagination. While ascribing praise, 
he evinced the overflowings of a grateful heart ; and 
when making supplication, he felt all the weight, im- 
portance, and solemnity of the duty. Few could 
listen to his prayers, and not experience, in some de- 
gree, similar sensations. One might forget that he 
was a philosopher, but every sentence showed that he 
was a Christian. 

Besides the facts that have been mentioned in the 
course of our narrative, there were many other evi- 
dences of the practical value of Mr. Drew's pulpit 
ministrations. Instances of conversion, in which he 
was the honoured instrument, are on record ; and not 
a few where, by his preaching, individuals were rescued 
from infidelity or false doctrine, and brought into the 
way of truth. Among others, may be named that of 
a minister of some eminence, now deceased, who at- 
tributed to Mr. Drew's ministry the commencement 
and progress of his own religious course. 

A confirmation of the foregoing remarks will be 
26 
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seen in an extract from one of the London weekly 
papers, in which Mr. Drew's pnlpit ministrations were 
thus portrajedy a few days after his decease : ^' He 
abounded in anecdote, and possessed a peculiar humour 
which gave a relish to his occasional remarks and to 
his conversation ; but let him ascend the pulpit, and 
deliver a set discourse, and he infiUlibly opened up 
some question of abstract science, such as the im- 
mortality of the human soul, or thebdng of Grod. 
But the discussion of these and similar questions, 
though frequently repeated before the same congrega- 
tion, never tired. The acuteness of Mr. Drew's per- 
ceptions, and his quick and clear apprehension of the 
successive links in the chain of an argument, combined 
with uncommon facility of utterance, though en- 
tirely unassisted by any of the graces of oratory, 
obtained and secured attention without ever wearying 
it. It is probable that few persons who have heard 
Mr. Drew preach entertained so clear notions of the 
subject on which he discoursed, as those which they 
received on hearing him; and the monotopicism of his 
sermons was the less to be regretted, as, in the great 
variety of pulpit talent, there are few preachers who 
have the ability, or, having the ability, are governed 
by the inclination, to introduce the metaphysics of 
theology into the pulpit." 

A brief reference to Mr. Drew's language, written 
and spoken, will complete our attempted portraiture. 
While exhibiting many beauties, it was not faultless. 
In his works, an over-scrupulousness in the choice of 
expression sometimes invested it with an air of stiff- 
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ness and formality. It was, perhaps, too loflyfor 
common topics, and too figurative for abstract discus- 
sion. Like some other self-tutored men, he was, in an 
early stage of his literary career, an admirer and 
imitator of Dr. Johnson. Uneducated and unassisted, 
yet resolved to abandon his fanner grovelling views 
and language, he chose the author of Kaj9selas as a 
model, and, without servility, followed him until his 
style was confirmed. 

To his language in the pulpit, little exception could 
be taken. There the rigid rules of argumentation are 
so far relaxed as to give scope to the imaginative 
powers ; there the embellishments of poetic diction are 
not only allowable, but in perfect harmony with im- 
passioned appeals to the hearers ; and there the loftiest 
style is fully warranted by the dignity of the subject. 
Often, when, as a preacher, he felt the engrossing in- 
terest which such an office communicates, and, leaving 
beneath him sublunary concerns, he soared into intel- 
lectual and spiritual regions, his expressions have risen 
in sublimity and grandeur, until they appeared almost 
to vie with the words of inspiration. 

In his metaphysical treatises, notwithstanding the 
apparent incongruity, few writers have been more suc- 
cessful in exhibiting the needful precision of thought, 
while clothing an unimaginative subject with the at- 
tractions of language. Throughout his works there 
are numerous passages, the words of which have been 
felt by every reader to be exquisitely appropriate. In 
the preface to the last revised edition of his Essay on 
the Soul, is an instance of pathos and beauty not often 
surpassed, which, from the prophetic spirit that appa- 
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rentlj guided his pen, and led him to anticipate an 
early liberation from the shackles and infirmities of 
this mortal state, may well conclude his biography. 

*^ Advancing in years, the author's probationary 
period is drawing to a close ; and the crisis cannot be 
remote, that will dismiss his spirit from its earthly 
abode to the regions of immortality. Associating then 
with the disembodied, detached from all material or- 
ganization, there can be no doubt that he will see 
much reason to alter many of his views respecting the 
momentous subject on which he has written. He, 
however, concludes this preface under a full conviction, 
that, although unable to communicate any corrections 
of what he may then discover to b^ erroneous in his 
Essay, he shall have new evidence, bursting upon him 
like a tide of glory, to establish, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, the Immateriality and Immortality of the 
Human Soul." 
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